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Now Ready, Handsomely Bound in Rel Cloth, price 8s. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
Tue DiaLoGcues or LypNey.—Chapters XIX. to XXVII. 
In PiamM Memoriam (Right Rev. Dr. Grant). 
Ir. NEwMAN’s Essay IN AID OF A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT.—Five Articles. 
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Now ready, Vol. L., price 6s. 


ERMONS BY FATHERS OF.THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


THE LATTER DAYS. 
Four Sermons by REv. H. J. COLERIDGE. 


THE TEMPTATIONS or OUR LORD. 
Four Sermons by REv. F. HATHAWAY. 


THE ANGELUS BELL. 
Five Lectures on the Remedies against Deso- 
lation. 

By Rev. PETER GALLWEY. 


MYSTERIES OF THE HOLY 
INFANCY. 
Four Sermons by REv. T. B. PARKINSON. 
One Sermon by REv. H. J. COLERIDGE. 
Two Sermons by REv. THOMAS HARPER. 


Cases for Binding, price Is. 


London : Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
and Paternoster Row. 


REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE. 


Cloth, 7s. 6¢.; calf, limp, 10s. 6d. 


ITA VITA NOSTRZ& 
MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 
London: 

Burns, Oates, and Co., 17, Portman Street, 
Portman Square, W. 


Fust out, Second Edition, price 6d. 
HE HOLY HOUR; or the Intimate 
Union of the Soul with Jesus in His Agony 
in the Garden. Translated from the Italian. 
© With Preface by the Very Rev. A, WELD. 


London : Burns and Oates, Portman Street. 


Price 8d. 
F THE LOVE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 
(From the French of Pere Nepveu.) 


The Translation Edited by the Rev. HENRY 
J. COLERIDGE. 


London : Burns, Oates, & Co., Portman St. 


THE SOCIETY OF FESUS. 


REv. GEORGE .TICKELL. 


. Price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE OF BLESSED 
MARGARET MARY. 


With some account of the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
Portman Square. 


Price 4d. Eighth and Stereotyped Edition. 
N HOUR BEFORE THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT ; 
oR, 
With my Crucifix. 


A_ Prayer, translated from the French by 
M. C., with a Preface and Appendix by 


FATHER GALLWEY, S.J. 


London: St. Joseph’s Library, 50, South St., 
Grosvenor Square; Burns, Oates, and Co., 17, 
Portman St., Portman Square, Dublin: Kelly. 


Rev. PAUL BOTTALLA, 
Professor of Theology in the College of St. 
Beuno, North Wales. 


HE POPE AND THE CHURCH, 
Considered in their Mutual Relations, with 
reference to the Errors of the High Church Party 
in England. 
PART I. 
SUPREME AUTHORITY 
OF THE POPE. 


Now ready, price tos. 6d. 


PART Il. 
INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE. 


THE 
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London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 
Portman Street. 
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SELECTION 


OF STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Messrs. BURNS, 


17 AND 18, PORTMAN STREET, 


OATES, & Co., 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


By His Grace Archbishop Manning. 
The Temporal Power of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ. Cloth 5s. 
en Grounds of Faith. Cloth, 
Is. 6d. 


Is. 


By the Very. Rev. Dr. Newman. 

The Church of the Fathers. 5s. Fourth 
edition. 

Callista. 3s. 6d.; gilt, 4s. 

Lectures on the Turks. 4s. 

Sermons to Mixed Congregations, 
7S. 

Occasional Sermons. 6s. New edition. 


New editions in the press. 

Catholicism in England. 7s. 

Loss and Gain. 4s. 

Essay on Development. 12s. 

Grammar of Assent. 8s. 6d. Third 
edition. 

The Scope and Spirit of University 
Education. 6s. 

On the Work and Office of Univer- 
sities. 

Verses, now first collected. Third 
edition. 

Dream of Gerontius. 6d.; cloth, ts. 
Seventh edition. 


5s. 


By the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 


Reply to 
arper. 


Peace through the Truth. 
Dr. Pusey’s Zirenicon. By Rev. Father 
15s. 

Vita Vite nostre Meditantibus pro- 
posita. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. Cloth, 
7s. 6d.; calf, 10s. 6d. 

Life of Blessed Margaret Mary 
Alacoque. By Rev. G. Tickell. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Fathers Coleridge, Hatha- 
way, Gallwey, Parkinson, and Harper. Second 
edition. 6s. 


Union with Rome. By Father Christie. 


Is. 
The Church of St. Patrick. By Father 
terworth, 2s. 


By the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
(continued). 


The Papacy and Schism. 
Bottalla. 2s. 6d. 

The Authority of the Pope and of 
the Church. By the same, 6s. Infalli- 
bility. 6s. 

Reply to Renouf on Pope Honorius. 
By the same. 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Letters of St. Francis 
Xavier. The Narrative and Arrangement by 
the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. (Preparing). 

In the press, new volume of Sermons by 
Father Harper. 


By Father 


By William George Ward, D. Ph. 


On Nature and Grace. 
Treatise. Cloth 8vo, 12s. 

The Authority of Doctrinal Decisions 
which are not Definitions of Faith considered in 
a short series of Essays, reprinted from the 
Dublin Review. §s. 6d. 


A. theological 


Now ready, Second Edition.. 


Sermons by Fathers S.J. One vol. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Fathers of the illustrious Society are rendering a 
real service tq religion and piety in publishing courses of 
some of their more carefully prepared sermons—they are 
estion, and written in a pure, 


full of thought and su 
utiful English.— 7 addet. 


simple, and we will add, 


We commend these sermons to the attention of all 
who delight to roam in fresh fields of devotion, not only 
without danger, but with certainty of improvement and 
edification.—Register. 


They are all written in a spirit of dignity and gravity, 
and display both thought and reading without ostentation. 
—Church Review. 


Inno particular, perhaps, is English Catholic literature 
so deficient as in published sermons, and we are par- 
ticularly glad therefore that the Jesuit Fathers are pro- 
jecting a continuous publication of the kind. They could 
not have begun more auspiciously. There is no one of 
these sermons which is not wa worth careful study, 
because there is none which is not the result of much 
thought.—Dsdblin Review. 
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Standard Works Published by Messrs. Burns and Oates (continued). 


By the Most Rev. Archbishop Murray. 
Sermons for all Sundays of the Year, 
the Principal Festivals of the Year, Charity 
Sermons and Instructions on the Command- 
ments and Sacraments. Nearly 1400 pages, 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 


By the Very Rev. Dr. Northcote. 


Lectures on the Blessed Virgin. 55s. 
Sanctuaries of our Lady. 6s. 6d. 


Roma Sotterranea: or an Account of the 
Roman Catacombs. Compiled from the Works 
of Commendatore G. B. de Rossi, with the 
consent of the Author. With numerous Engrav- 
ings on Wood, ten Lithographs, ten Plates in 
Chromo-lithography, and an Atlas of Plans, all 
executed in Rome, under the Author’s superin- 
tendence, for this Work. 31s. 6d. 


The Fourfold Difficulty of Angli- 
canism; or, the Church of England tested 
by the Nicene Creed. Stitched, Is. 


In 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Memorials of those who suffered for 
the Faith in Ireland in the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Collected 
from authentic and original documents by Myles 
O’Reilly, B.A., LL.D. 


A very valuable compendium of the martyrology of 
Ireland during the three, or rather two, centuries of 
active Protestant persecution. The language of many of 
these original records, written often by a friend or relative 
of the martyr, is inexpressibly touching, often quite 
heroic in its tone.—Dudblin Reeviw. 


Very interesting memories.—Month. 


Fust out. 


The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical 
Register and Almanac for 1871. Price Is. 6d.; 
by post, 1s. 10d. ‘Ordo recitandi Officii Divini, 
Sacrique peragendi pro anno Domini 1871. Price 
6d. ; by post, 7d.; interleaved, 9d.; by post, 1od., 
and with Directory, 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. 1od. 


Religious Biography, Library of. 
Edited by Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. 
Vol. I. Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.J. 5s. 
Vol. II. Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain, the 
Angel of the Eucharist. 5s. Vol. III. Life of 
St. Stanislas Kostka, S.J. 5s. 


Lately published, by the same. 


The Hidden Life of Jesus: a Lesson 
and Model to Christians. Translated from the 
French of Boudon. Cloth, 3s. 


Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy 
Angels, and especially to the Angel-Guardians. 
Translated from the same. 3s. 


The Invitation Heeded: Reasons for a 
Return to Catholic Unity. By James Kent 
Stone, late President of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, and of Hobart College. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 


A very important contribution to our polemical litera- 
ture, which can hardly fail to be a standard work on the 
Anglican Controversy.—Dr. Brownson in the New York 
Tablet. 

«*» Of this able work 3000 have already been 
sold in America. 


The Knowledge and Love of Jesus 
Christ. From the French of the Pere St. Jure. 
3 vols. cloth, 10s. 6d. each. 


Lallemant’s Doctrine of the Spiritual 
Life. Edited by Dr. Faber. New edition. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


In the press. 


Mental Prayer. By Pére Courbon, S.J. 
Translated from the French, with Preface, by 
the Very Rev. Father Gordon, of the Oratory. 


Rev. Alban Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints. Four vols., cloth, 30s. 


England and Rome. By the Rev. W. 
Waterworth, S.J. In 8vo, handsome cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

Now ready. 

The Life of St. Teresa, written b 
herself. A new translation from the last Spanis 
edition. To which is added, for the first time 
in English, THE RELATIONS; or, the Mani- 
festations of her Spiritual State which the Saint 
submitted to her Confessors. Translated by 
David Lewis. In a handsome volume, 8vo 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The work is incomparable; and Mr. Lewis’s rare 
faithfulness and felicity as a translator are known so well, 
that no word of ours can be necessary to make the volume 
eagerly looked for.—Dublin Review. 

_ We have in this grand book perhaps the most copious 
spiritual autobiography of a Saint, and of a highly- 
favoured Saint that exists.—A/onth. 


Burns, Oates, and Co., Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS OF CAVALIERE G, B, DE ROSSI. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


Bulletino dt Areheologta Cristiana. 


New Series in Imperial 8vo, issued quarterly instead of monthly as hitherto, 
and at the same price, 12s. per annum, payable in advance. 
An INDEX to the first series is published, price 3s. 6d. 


ROMAN CATACOMBS. 
2 vols. folio, 102 Plates in chromo-lithograph, from £6 6s. sewed. 


Za Roma Sotterranea Cristiana, 


DESCRITTA ED ILLUSTRATA DAL 


CAVALIERE G. B. DE ROSSI. 
Pubblicata par ordine della Santita Papa Pio IX. Roma Cromo-litografia Pontificia. 


Every one who has visited Rome knows that the Cavaliere de Rossi is the highest living 
authority on all questions about the Catacombs and their contents. And he has never been even 
suspected of a wish to invent, or to distort facts for a polemical object. So that we believe he may 
be implicitly trusted in matters which have given occasion before now, in other hands, for much 
angry theological controversy. . . . The book is, moreover, a beautiful specimen of typography, 
and the plans and chrom6-lithographs are well executed. Nor is the price for which the English 
publisher is able to supply it at all excessive for a quarto volume of about four hundred pages, with 
so many good illustrations. We mention this because we hope no public libraries will be deterred by 
a fear of its cost from purchasing this remarkable work. 

We have said enough to show the extraordinary value of this work to all who wish to- 
investigate the arts, and manners, and customs, and ecclesiastical usages of the first ages of Western 
Christendom.—Saturday Review. 

A classic and authoritative work. It bears the name of the Cavaliere de Rossi, and could not 
bear a name which would so strongly recommend it to every one who takes an interest in this 
important subject. 

The Cavaliere de Rossi certainly possesses eminent qualifications for his vast and noble task— 
indefatigable industry, sagacity, almost intuitive and prophetic, the power of combining minute 
circumstances, and drawing out grave and important conclusions by a bold iuduction from mere 
points and suggestions, from words and letters; a command of the whole wide and somewhat 
obscure and scattered world of archeology, which nothing escapes.—-Dean Milman in Quarterly 
Review. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
Vol. I. Folio, sewed, from £4 8s. 
Inscriptiones Christiane Vrbis Rome Septimo 
Saecvlo Auntiqviores. 


Epipir IOANNES BAPT. DE ROSSI, ROMANVS VOLVMEN PRIMVM. 


C. J. STEWART, 11, KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, LONDON.. 
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HAROMAN AND 


BIRMINGHAM, 
Wevieval Aetal-THorkers in Silver, Brass, & Fron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 


Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in Wood and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 

_ CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 
which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view ot: 
the Altar ; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as- 
at Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 
their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 

J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizeval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; embossed roan, | Sixteen pages one Penuy. 

gilt edges, 48. 6d.; French morocco, 6s.; Turkey | 

morocco, 8s. 6d.; with gilt rim and clasp, 12s. CATHOLIC OPI N ION, : 

HE TREASURY or tHE SACRED An Echo of the Catholic World, 
HEART. | Contains the cream of the Catholic papers, with 

extracts from the leading journals bearing upon: 
Catholic questions, summary of news, original 
articles, reviews, and correspondence. 

Having a wide circulation amongst the w 
and middle classes, it is an excellent advertising 
medium. 


A New Manual of Catholic Devotion, 


Containing Indulgences, Prayers, Devotions, &c., 
in honour of the Sacred Heart, with Epistles 
and Gospels for Sundays and Festivals, pub- 
lished with the approbation of his Grace the Se 

Office : 15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, 


Bishop of Cork. | 
' London, E.C. Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 


Also, in royal 32mo, cloth, red edges, price 25.; | 186, Strand, and their railway bookstalls, and 
all Newsvendors. 


French morocco, 2s. 6d.; calf, red edges, 35.64. ; 
morocco, gilt, 45., 


THE LITTLE TREASURY OF THE 
SACRED HEART; THE 


Being an Abridgement of the larger work, with Kingly Office of the Church.. 


of his Eminence Cardinal A 
By WILLIAM GOWAN TODD, DD. 


Dublin: Printed by J. M. O’Toole and Sons. 
Sold by all Catholic booksellers. The trade 
supplied by W. H. Smith and Son, wholesale 


booksellers, 85 and 86, Middle Abbey Street, 
Dublin. ' London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1870. 


Price One Shilling. 


‘*His kingdom shall not be delivered up to- 
another people.” —Dan. ii. 44. 
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THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 


No. LXXV.—Vol. VII.— DECEMBER, 1870. 


CONTENTS. 


I. THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS OF IRELAND. 


II. A VISIT TO THE ARRAN-MORE oF St. Eupa.—Part III. 


III. LETTERS OF BALMEZ.—SELF-LOVE. 
IV. AN IRISH MARTYR AT TIEN-TSIN. 
V. MONASTICON HIBERNICUM—COUNTY CORK. 


Dusiin: W. B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Co. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


ST. STANISLAUS, 


43a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MISS FLON, 


A native of England, an old Catholic, of French parentage, educated at the Convent de 
l’Intérieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for 
several years engaged in tuition in England, receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she 
instructs in English, Latin, French, and Music, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic 


public schools in England. 


TERMS (which are inclusive) SEVENTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 


Miss FLON is permitted to refer to— 
The Lady Superior of the Convent de |’Intérieur de Marie, 


Montrouge, Paris. 


(The Director of the Convent during Miss FLON’s pupilage was Monseigneur 


Fouton, Archbishop of Nancy.) 


The Rev. Superioress, Convent of La Sainte Union des 

La Marquise J. Boccella 

The Very Rev. Monsignor Eyre 

The Rev. Father Christie, ad 

The Rev. G. B. Yard ; 

The Hon. Mrs. Stonor , 

Dr. H. Gueneau de 

Dr. Tebay__... 

Dr. West 


Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. 
which is payable in advance. 


Highgate Road. 

Villino Boccella, Florence. 
St. Mary’s, Hampstead. 

111, Mount Street. 

4, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater. 
78, South Audley Street. 

55, Wimpole Street. 

37, Belgrave Road. 

61, Wimpole Street. 


The year is divided into Three Terms, each of 


THE MONTH. 


JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 1871. 


CONTENTS. PAGE 
ARTICLES, &C. :— 

1. PIUS THE SEVENTH AND PIUS THE NINTH . ; ‘ 
2. BY THE SEA-SHORE. By W. £. 
3. PAGAN INSCRIPTIONS AND CHRISTIAN CEMETERIES. ‘ 20 

4. CATHOLIC INTERESTS AND THE LATE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 
II.—The Prison Ministers Act Committee 
5. THE THEOLOGY OF THE PARABLES. By the Rev. v. Henry 7. Coleridge — 
6. “VIDIMUS STELLAM Ejus” . 
7. How “HIsTORY” IS WRITTEN. 
8. THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. By the Rev. A. Weld - 
9g. WAFTED SEEDS. By F.L. . 122 


Chapter XXIX.--A Fe and a Promise. Chapter XXX. —Reginald Amyot. 
Chapter XXXI.—An Evening with Mrs. Shackelrammer. Chapter XXXII.— 
Gerald and Amy. Chapter XXXIII.—Margaret’s Letter. Chapter XXXIV.— 
Words with Wings. XXXV. from Hurst-Gate. 
3 Archbishop Manning on the Vatican Council. 
2. Popular Tales of the Aryan Nations. 
3. A French Account of our Higher Education. 
4. Rossi’s Bullettino di Archzelogia. 
5. The Pontificate of Pius the Ninth. By J. F. Maguire, M.P. 
NOTICES . 170 
1. Father Kaulen on the Vulgate. —2.A "Ride through the Disturbed Districts of New 
Zealand. By Lieut. the Hon. Herbert Meade, R.N.—3. Professor Robertson’s 
Me ae of Anti-Janus.—4. Other Worlds than Ours, By R. A. Proctor, B.A., 
F.R.A.S.—5. We Girls. By Adeline J. D. Witney.—6. Anthony Trollope’s Sir 
Harry "Hotspur. —7. Mr. Weatherly’s Poems.—8. Father Kirchheim’s Collection 
of Concordats.—g. Father Schneider’s Manual for Priests.—10. The Kingly Office 
of the Church. By Dr. Todd.—11. fiistory of the Foundation of the Order of the 
Visitation.—12. A Pictorial New ‘Testament. — 13. A Pictorial Life of Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. H. Formby.—14. Anglican Friends in Council.—15. Lilia, 
or the Test.—16. The Two Crowns.—17. La Chiusura delle Scuole del Collegio 
Romano.—18, The Catholic Directory.—19.The Catholic Calendar. 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS :—The Pope and Modern Europe. (From the Katholik.) 181 


NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the MONTH, should be sent 
to the Editor, at 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square, W., or at Messrs. Burns, Oates, 
and Co.,17, Portman Street, W., or 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. It is requested that 
Letters and Manuscripts may be ‘sent to 50, South Street. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 

Advertisements to be sent to the Office, 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


LONDON : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’- Hall Court ; 
Burns, OATEs, & Co., 17, Portman Street. 
DUBLIN : 
W. H. Smitu & Son; W. B. KELty; J. Durry. 
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THE LITURGICAL YEAR. 


ADVENT (Second Edition) 
CHRISTMAS (Vol. I.) . 
CHRISTMAS (Vol. II.) ‘ 
SEPTUAGESIMA 
PASSIONTIDE and HOLY WEEK 


aaa 
ooo 


In the Press, to be ready by March :— 
PASCHAL TIME (Vol. I.) . @ 


PASCHAL TIME (Vol. II.) ‘ 
PASCHAL TIME (Vol. . - © 


° 
° 


** Each Volume may be had separately. 


J. DUFFY, LONDON anp DUBLIN. 


A Prospectus of sixteen pages, explaining the nature of this important work, will be 
’ forwarded, post free, on application to Rev. L. Shepherd, Stanbrook, Worcester, 


NEW EDITION OF MR. MAGUIRE’S WORK ON ROME. 
In One Volume, post 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 


THE PONTIFICATE OF PIUS THE NINTH, 


BEING THE THIRD EDITION OF 


ROME AND ITS RULER. 


CONTINUED TO THE LATEST MOMENT AND GREATLY ENLARGED, 


By J. F. MAGUIRE, M.P. 


LonpoN: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co., PATERNOSTER Row. 


Early in Fanuary, price 5s. 


THE PRIEST ON THE MISSION. 


A Course of Lectures on Missionary and Parochial Duties. 
Read at the Diocesan Seminary. Hammersmith. 


BY 


FREDERICK CANON OAKLEY. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, anp Co. PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Pius the Seventh and Pius the Ninth. 


AT the moment at which we are writing, the English newspapers 
are giving to their readers the details of the measures said to 
be proposed to the Italian Parliament by the Government of 
Florence for the securing to the Holy Father—whom that 
Government has just violently robbed of his States, his palaces, 
his churches, and of the money in his treasury—the free exercise 
of his spiritual sovereignty. The same Government, moreover, 
has lately seized the papers which printed the Pope’s Ency- 
clical, containing the excommunication of Victor Emmanuel, 
his advisers and abettors, not to mention other acts which 
furnish so significant a commentary upon the promise of “a 
free Church in a free State.” The details of the proposed 
measure—which perhaps may be forgotten before these lines 
reach our readers’ eye—are curious, and will impose, no doubt, 
on some few innocent people out of Italy. It may be 
worth while to examine them for a moment. 

Pius the Ninth, then, is to be guaranteed his “ sovereign 
rights””—after everything over which he is sovereign has been 
taken away from him. He is to be allowed to retain his 
guards, and provided with an income of 3,255,000fr. As his 
guards would be immediately overpowered by any force that 
the Florentine Government might choose to employ against 
them, and would therefore be at once forbidden to resist 
by the Holy Father himself, the brave Swiss who have so 
often proved their fidelity might as well be at once turned 
into mere beefeaters or javelinmen, or supplanted by Italian 
policemen. As for the promised income of 3,255,000fr., we 
can only wonder that M. Lanza and his associates should have 
fixed on this particular sum rather than any other. It is as 
easy to promise thirty millions as three. The Italian Govern- 
ment is pretty well versed in the game of spoliation—and of 
promising compensations or offerings. After the siege of 
Ancona, the papers were instructed to publish that Victor 
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Emmanuel made an offering of no one knows how many 
thousand scudi to the shrine of Loreto. When the Church 
property and the property of the religious orders was seized, 
every one knows that compensation was promised to individuals, 
and every one, not out of Italy, knows perfectly well what the 
royal promise in one case or the parliamentary promise in the 
other was worth. So, as he never means to pay anything at all 
to the Pope, except when it is in the interest of his policy to do 
so, M. Lanza might as well have put it on a little stronger in his 
civil list for the Pope, and if he wishes any one but Englishmen 
to believe in his sincerity, he might begin by returning to His 
Holiness the five millions which he found in the Roman treasury, 
of which, we will venture to say, the Italian State as such has 
been by no means the sole recipient. We are further told that 
the Pope is to keep the Vatican, the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore—which, by the way, is ot the cathedral of Rome— 
Castel Gandolfo, and their dependencies, “and these are 
exempted from taxes and common law jurisdiction. The same 
immunity is extended to any temporary presidency of the 
Pope” (here the English papers must have made some mess 
of the Florence telegram), “Conclave or Council. The Pope’s 
correspondence is to be free. Even in pursuit of criminals, 
neither visits nor searches are to be allowed. The Pope is to 
be free to establish at the Vatican a post and telegraph office, 
keeping his own officials.” It is not said how the post-bags are 
j to get anywhere, except by the good leave and help of Italian 
officials, or with what part of earth, sea, or sky the telegraph is 
' to communicate, without being always liable to the inspection 
and manipulation of the same tender guardians of the liberty of 
the Church. It is added, indeed, that “the Papal despatches, 
couriers, and telegrams are to be conveyed as those of foreign 
Governments,” but then foreign Governments may possibly have 
a way of their own of enforcing respect to their “despatches, 
couriers, and telegrams” not possessed by the prisoner of the 
Vatican. “Councils will require no preliminary permission for 
meeting.” This is very kind of M. Lanza. Councils have not 
been in the habit of asking leave of such Ministers as he is for 
their meetings, but, unfortunately, they require either a free city or 
a Government which they can trust before they meet anywhere. 
“The Pope may prefer to benefices without royal permission. 
The sale of the Bishops to the King, the Royal Placet and 
Exequatur, are abolished. The seminaries and other Catholic 
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institutions will derive their authority from the Holy Sec alone, 
without any interference whatever from the Italian scholastic 
authorities.” That is, we suppose, without any interference 
except of that kind which has lately shut up the schools of the 
Roman College and the Apollinari, and various other insti- 
tutions of the same class. For all which boons, no doubt, 
Pius the Ninth will be very foolish if he does not feel extremely 
thankful, and consecrate by his blessing the new state of things 
which produces them. 

What the Italian Parliament may think of all these proposals, 
we are of course unable to tell. One thing we may be quite 
certain of—that no member of that body will for a moment be 
so foolish as to believe that the Government of King Victor 
Emmanuel has the slightest intention of keeping them except 
as a matter of convenience, or that when the Bill in which they 
are embodied, or any other Bill of the same kind, has passed 
the Legislature and been ratified by the King, it will be worth, as 
far as any protection to the Pope or Church is concerned, the 
paper on which it is written. In one view of these matters, it 
would seem as if nothing could be more childish than to 
propose such measures—except, of course, to believe that there 
is the slightest intention of carrying them out. This latter 
childishness, we believe, is reserved mainly for our own 
countrymen. Again, there is something singulary foolish—if it 
be not meant as a mere insult—in enacting at Florence a 
set of conditions for the security of the Pope, when it is 
perfectly well known that he will accept nothing whatever at 
the hands of his gaolers. No Government with a particle of 
character or good faith would venture on the farce of such 
legislation. In this point of view, it is another grave 
insult to the Church, to morality, and to God, another deep 
disgrace on the Italian name, to go through the solemn mockery 
of pretending to secure by measures such as these the rights of 
the Church and the Holy Father, when no security whatever is 
needed except deliverance from the violent injustice and brute 
force of the men who are the performers of this mockery. It is 
almost impossible, with the history of the last few years in our 
memory, to speak or write as if the proposals of the Florentine 
Cabinet were the serious proposals of real statesmen who mean 
to do what they promise and observe the obligations by which 
they bind themselves, but there may be some people, at least in 
this country, who may not be aware of the grounds of this 
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impossibility, and for their sakes it may be worth while to 
reason for a few minutes as if it did zo? exist. 

We need not repeat the arguments which have been so 
often urged as to the necessity of the Temporal Power for the 
independence and free action of the Church. Those arguments 
show irresistibly that the Pope must be the sovereign of a 
considerable State, weak, it may be, by the side of the great 
monarchies of Europe, but large enough to bear without 
grievance the burthen of the administration of the government 
of the Church, and to make its ruler safe against sudden 
aggression and insolent oppression. We have already implied, 
that there is a difficulty in arguing the question on these 
grounds, because we might by so doing seem to admit that 
anything at present is to be done but simply to redress wrong 
and restore what has been sacrilegiously usurped. And now, in 
the light of the truth of the necessity of the Civil Independence 
of the Supreme Pontiff, what are we to think of M. Lanza’s 
proposals ? No man in his senses will argue that they make the 
Pope independent in any way. He is at best a sort of Prince 
Bishop, though there have been, and perhaps are, Prince Bishops 
who have the temporal administration of certain portions of 
country in their own hands to a far greater extent than is 
conceded to the Roman Pontiff by the Government of Florence. 
It would not make the Archbishop of Canterbury independent 
if he were allowed a small number of streets around Lambeth 
as a “Leonine city,” and had his own beefeaters, his own 
post-office, and his own telegraph wires. There have been 
whole classes of people in European States who have had 
“sovereign rights,” if by that is meant the privilege of personal 
inviolability, but they have not been the less subjects for that, 
Napoleon the First would have conceded to Pius the Seventh a 
a good deal more than M. Lanza is ready to concede to Pius the 
Ninth, and both Emperor and Pope understood well enough 
what was meant by freedom and what was meant by servitude. 
There is no question, therefore, of satisfying the requirement of 
the Church’s necessary liberty by the arrangements that are now 
proposed, even if they are proposed in good faith and can be 
honestly exercised. Even let us place in the position of Signor 
Lanza and his associates a thoroughly Catholic ministry, let us 
fill the Hall of the Cinque Cento at Florence with representatives 
of the Italian nation equally Catholic, and let us place on the 
throne some loyal and religious sovereign in the stead of Victor 
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Emmanuel, what would these measures be worth in such a case ? 
They would be worth a little more than they are now—but not 
much. Not much—for no one can give what he has not got to 
give; and no Parliamentary majority, no constitutional ministry, 
no sovereign of a State whose policy may change from year to 
year, can secure for such stipulations as those of which we are 
speaking that they shall be permanent and immutable. 

A few years may roll by, and a change in public opinion 
or a revolutionary agitation, a propaganda of ideas hostile to 
the Church, and the hands which have set up these frail barriers 
of security for the independence of the Pontiff may be called 
upon to pull them down. Italy is at this moment undermined 
by the secret societies. Up to this time they have used the 
King of Piedmont and the so-called Conservative party in the 
various provinces to bring about their long-plotted unity and 
the destruction of the Temporal Power; but who shall say 
how many weeks or months are to elapse before the Revolution 
knocks over its own puppets? It may in answer be said 
.that Italy will, in a sort of sense, pledge herself to the Catholic 
-world—that the -nations of Europe will require of her to 
guarantee the securities which she proposes for the inde- 
pendence of the Pope. Just at this time, however, who 
cares any longer for guarantees? Jtalian Ministers have 
never kept a pledge, except by force, but it is not Italy alone, it 
is one great European Power after another, that denounces 
treaties and declares that it holds them no longer binding, 
because the physical force is wanting that might punish their 
violations. We must have something more binding than a 
solemn pledge from people who have never given a solemn 
pledge except to break it, something more than a guarantee 
from people who hold that it is neither infamous nor immoral 
to cast guarantees to the wind. The fall of the Temporal Power 
has already been signally illustrated by the open avowal that 
solemn treaties no longer bind the European nations. Europe 
has looked on with apathy while the greatest act of injustice 
which our time has known has been perpetrated with the 
greatest display of insolent mockery of all that is right and 
holy. Then of a sudden she finds that the bond of union, the 
sanction of the common law of nations, is gone into the same 
grave with the throne of the Pope! She has for centuries 
substituted mutual fear and the jealous watchfulness of her great 
-and carefully-balanced powers over one another for the law 
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of right and justice and the guiding influence of the repre- 
sentative of Jesus Christ upon earth. The balance of power 
has now been utterly disturbed ; and in the disturbance we see 
what its moral worth was. It kept nations in order as long as 
they feared to become aggressive: now they find they need no 
longer fear, and we see that its moral worth was simply that 


-of the maxim that “might makes right.” 


With Pius the Ninth in captivity in the Vatican, and with the 
European system itself in the state of solution into which the 
great German war of 1870 has thrown it, to be followed, 
perhaps, by far more general convulsions—for when Rome and 
the Pope are touched, there is commonly trouble from one 
end of Europe to the other—it may seem as if there were but 
few grounds of hope for an immediate restoration of peace, 
order, and the tranquil exercise by the Church of her heavenly 
mission in the world. We have already said that we cannot 
share the despondency with which many good Catholics look 
forward to the future. “Nothing under the sun is new,” writes 
the Wise Man. “What is it that hath been? the same thing, 
that shall be.” The Church and the Temporal Power have: 
gone through graver trials than those which now beset them:. 
Let us refresh our memories, not by returning to any very 
ancient times, but to the days when our fathers were young,. 
the days of the great war and of the First Empire, when 
the States of the Church were incorporated into the unity of 
the dominions of one who claimed to be the successor of 
Charlemagne—a man before whom all the earth kept silence, 
and by the side of whom Victor Emmanuel is a somewhat 
contemptible figure—when the Pope was in captivity, not in 
his own palace at the Vatican, but in the small town of Savona, 
not surrounded by his Cardinals and counsellors, but utterly 
isolated, denied even pen and ink for his own use, and allowed 
to know of the affairs of the world and of the Church just as 
much and no more as was contained in the columns of the 
Moniteur of the French Empire. Most appropriately for our 
purpose, within the last few months in which books could still 
be printed and published at Paris, M. d’Haussonville sent out 
the last two volumes of his great work, L’Eglise Romaine et 
le Premier Empire. These two volumes contain the history of 
the saddest portion of the life of Pius the Seventh—his imprison- 
ment at Savona and Fontainebleau, the Gallican “Council” 
of 1811, the Concordat of 1813. In spirit, as well as in interest, . 
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they are the best parts of M. d’Haussonville’s work. Begun 
with the object of proving the favourite thesis of the author, 
against the connection of Church and State, and written so 
far in the service of a dangerous and unorthodox opinion, the 
history has yet gradually come round to be a simple, most 
interesting, and most authentic narrative of events, of which 
no other such narrative exists, and M. d’Haussonville is far 
too honest to let his opinions warp his fairness in the statement 
of facts. It is surely very much to be wished that some concise 
and clear narrative of the events which it relates, a narrative 
which to be complete would have but few other books on which 
to found itself than the work before us, should be given to the 
English public. 

If we compare, point by point, the situation of the Church 
at the time of the imprisonment of Pius the Seventh and at 
present, the difference is certainly all in favour of the speedy 
resolution of the difficulties of our own time. We have already 
remarked on the inherent weakness and corruption of the 
Italian kingdom. It is inherently weak, as all factitious unities 
must be. It has grown by fraud and violence, and has not been 
consolidated by any moderation, foresight, or conciliatory policy 
on the part of the aggressive power. We doubt whether in a 
large portion of the peninsula, the Piedmontese are less hated 
now than the Austrians some years ago in Northern Italy. The 
first power, internal or external, which appeals to the Italian 
provinces with the cry of fedcration, rather than the forced unity 
under which they now groan, and supports the cry with sufficient 
force to encourage the timid, will, we are convinced, be welcomed 
with a shout of joy from Florence to Palermo. The Government 
is corrupt, the Court is corrupt, the finances are manipulated for 
the purpose of individuals, and the result is the necessity for an 
enormous taxation. Put this against the Empire of Napoleon 
the First. Say what we may against the Second Empire, the 
truth is, that the long reign of the Third Napoleon—far longer 
than that of his uncle—shows, among other things, how much 
force and strength there was in the power of the First. It was 
the name of Napoleon and the Empire which secured to the 
adventurer of Strasbourg and Boulogne the suffrages of France, 
not, we think, on account of the military glories, to the exclusion 
of the firm and strong government of which memories were full 
even at that distance of time. At the time of his quarrel with 
Pius the Seventh, the Emperor was at the height of his power. 
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His will was law from one end of the Continent to the other. 
His imprisonment of the Pope and incorporation of the Roman 
States into his Empire took place after he had been enabled to 
establish that “Continental system,” which, whatever were its 
effects, may certainly be quoted as a convincing proof of the 
immense influence of its author. England, his only enemy, 
after her desertion by Austria in 1808, found her ships excluded 
from the ports of France, Italy, Dalmatia, Germany, Russia, 
Prussia, Holland, and Denmark. We have written, Italy: but 
there were two ports in that peninsula—Civita Vecchia and 
Ancona—the Sovereign of which, alone of all the rulers of 
Europe, refused to accede to the wishes of Napoleon in that 
respect. 

That no one then discerned in the colossal Empire which the 
soldier of fortune had raised for himself the elements of internal 
decay, is plain from the manner in which he was treated by 
the crowned heads of Europe, over whom he had soared to 
such unprecedented greatness. When his nephew was in search 
of an alliance after his Coup d’E tat, it was commonly said that 
no European royal family would have sufficient confidence in 
the stability of his throne to give one of its daughters to him 
in marriage. When Napoleon the First divorced himself from 
Josephine, the two proudest houses in the world, those of the 
Czar of Russia and the Czsar of Austria, vied with each other 
for the dubious honour of furnishing him with a consort, who 
perhaps might not be considered universally to be a lawful wife. 
It may be said with truth, that if any one had predicted the 
downfall of Napoleon and the dissolution of the Empire at that 
time, he would have seemed a mere visionary. Nor indeed, to 
do him justice, was his system such as to ensure its own speedy 
dissolution. If Napoleon could have controlled himself, if he 
had not made his wisest counsellors afraid to tell him the truth, 
in political, as afterwards in military, matters—if he had not 
been simply intoxicated by success, so as to do his own genius 
the greatest injustice, there was nothing in reason to bring about 
the downfall of the edifice which he had reared. He was a 
firm, prudent, resolute governor, often, indeed, led away by 
passion, but a great organizer, and when not under the influence 
of passion, sagacious, industrious, and gifted almost with a kind 
of divination both as to measures and as to men. He was his 
own great enemy, and the great enemy of his Empire. But for 
the intoxication of which we have spoken, he would never have 
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made his great mistakes—of all of which the greatest was his 
conduct to Pius the Seventh. Such was the man, and such the 
power which were measured against the feeble old man on the 
throne of St. Peter at the beginning of the present century, 
and which held him’ in captivity, as Victor Emmanuel and the 
Italian kingdom now hold Pius the Ninth. 

The contrast is still more striking if we turn to other features 
of the two pictures. It is unfortunately the fact that, in the days 
of Napoleon and of Pius the Seventh, the captive Pontiff had 
indeed some consolation from the devotion of the faithful and 
in the sympathies of the Christian world, but, if we must say the 
truth, there was but little expression of real sympathy, and that 
little was not allowed to make itself known to the prisoner at 


Savona. 


We have not been able to learn [writes M. d’Haussonville, tom. iii., 
p. 308], that any foreign Cabinet officially reclaimed against the Senatus 
Consultum which made Rome the second city of the Empire, which 
imposed upon the Popes the obligation of promising upon oath, on 
being raised to their dignity, to respect the four propositions of the 
Gallican Church, which assigned to them a fixed income of two millions 
as great functionaries of the State, and allotted to them palaces in the 
cities of the Empire in which they might choose to reside, especially in 
Paris and Rome. Among the Powers who professed to recognize the 
spiritual authority of the Holy See, some, like Naples and Spain, were 
bound by all sorts of ties to the Imperial policy. ‘The rest, like Austria 
and Bavaria, had already for some years entered on a course of obse- 
quious deference. It does not appear, either, that the Catholic cantons 
of Switzerland, who would fear with reason to rouse some dangerous 
storm against themselves, thought of protesting on their own part. 
Portugal, allied with England, was at war with the Empire, and so 
without any diplomatic agent at Paris. Schismatical Russia, Prussia, 
and the minor Protestant States of Germany, were at once too indiffe- 
rent to Catholic interests and too much pre-occupied by the care of 
their own security to hazard themselves without any positive right to do 
so on so dangerous a position. So there was general silence on the part 
of foreign Powers. Jf we are not mistaken, the same silence was prudently 
kept by the Catholic cergy of the whole world. ‘The Bishops of Dalmatia 
alone at the moment, in answer to a circular addressed to them by 
Napoleon from Znaim, dared to take in hand the defence of their 
oppressed Chief in terms so full of lofty and brave independence as to 
seem almost to recall the classic harangue of the Danubian peasant. 


Very different this, certainly, from the reclamations which are 
being made by the Catholic world against the sacrilege. lately 
perpetrated by the troops of Victor Emmanuel! Even the 
English Prime Minister has used language about the necessities 
of the case which has given umbrage to Italians. As for the 
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European Powers “who profess to recognize the spiritual 
authority of the Holy See,” we are at all events no worse 
off than the Catholics of 1809. We have reason enough not to 
put our trust in Princes; but modern Governments cannot long 
neglect the most important interests of large bodies of their 
subjects, and the expression of public opinion as to right and 
wrong cannot be ignored by them. With whatever drawbacks, 
our time is an advance upon the period of the First Empire. 
The Church always gains when the great body of the population 
has more power over the action of Governments, and whenever 
public opinion can make itself fairly heard. Without building 
castles in the air, or raising hopes which will never be fulfilled, 
we may certainly express a confident hope that European 
Governments will not all look on upon the spoliation of the 
Holy See with as much ultimate indifference as,in the days of 
the First Empire. Pius the Ninth has probably already received 
more expressions of devotion and loyalty in the three months of 
his moral captivity in the Vatican, than his seventh namesake 
received in the whole five years of his exile and captivity. 
Another very remarkable difference is suggested by the 
words which we have italicized in our quotation from M. d’Haus- 
sonville. It is the cue of that writer to underrate the loyalty 
and firmness of the clergy, and we need not accept in all their 
severity the strong condemnation which he has either expressed 
or implied even of the French Bishops who were unfortunately 
the tools of Napoleon in his unequal warfare against Pius the 
Seventh. There are many excuses to be made for them—many 
excuses on account of the character of the times through which 
they had passed, on account of the conditions under which they 
lived, and on account of the character and actions of the man 
who claimed their servility. M. d’Haussonville gives a striking 
account of a scene at the Tuilleries on March 16, 1811, when the 
Commission of Prelates and clergy which had been appointed to 
advise the Emperor as to the measures to be taken, in reality, to 
dispense with the Pope’s action in the government of the 
Church, were assembled with some other dignitaries in the 
presence of the sovereign. Napoleon kept them waiting—it was 
his habit when he wished to intimidate people—for two hours, 
and then appeared in great pomp, surrounded by a brilliant 
Court. He made a long and violent harangue against Pius the 
Seventh, and the stupefied silence which succeeded was not 
broken by any remonstrance on the part of the dignitaries of 
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the Church. The Emperor was almost disconcerted, and turned,. 


as if to make a diversion, to the famous M. Emery, of St. 
Sulpice, then an old man on the brink of the grave, into which 
he was to sink in a few weeks, and asked him what he thought 
of the matter. M. Emery simply replied that he could think 
nothing but what was contained in the Catechism taught all 
over the Empire, that the Pope was the visible head of the 
Church. “Could a body do without the head to which it owed 
obedience by divine right?” He then quoted the four Gallican 
Articles, which the clergy were obliged to maintain, and showed 
how strongly they spoke of the Primacy of St. Peter and of the 
Roman Pontiffs as having been instituted by Christ Himself. 
Napoleon, to the surprise of all, was not angry. He said that 
he acknowledged the Spiritual Power of the Pope, but that the 
Temporal Power had been conferred upon the latter by Charle- 
magne, and that he, as Charlemagne’s. successor, could take it 
away again. M. Emery again replied, quoting Bossuet as to the 
necessity of the temporal sovereignty for the exercise of the 
spiritual authority of the Pope. Napoleon again replied by an 
argument. As long as Europe was divided among several 
sovereigns, it was well that the Pope should be independent of 
any: now that Europe obeyed only one, what was the incon- 
venience of his being a subject of that one? M. Emery again 
replied with perfect simplicity, “What was now might not be 
always, and then all the inconveniences might recur. The order 
so wisely established should not be changed.” The Emperor 
then asked him about a clause of which the Commission—ot 
which M. Emery had been an unwilling, a dissentient, and a 
protesting member—had suggested the addition to the Con- 
cordat. Its purport was that if the Pope delayed to give 
institution to the Bishops nominated by the Emperor within a 
certain time, the right to do so should devolve on a Council 
of the province. Would the Pope consent to that? M. Emery 
told him that the Pope would not consent. It would destroy 
his right of institution. The Emperor turned in anger to the 
Bishops, and reproached them for having advised him to ask a 
concession which the Pope would not grant, and bowed courte- 
ously to M. Emery when he dismissed the meeting. He would 
not listen to the apologies made to him for the plain speech of 
the illustrious Sulpician. That was how he wished to be spoken 
to, he said. M. Emery knew his business. 

If such scenes had been more frequent in the life of 
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Napoleon, we may at least hope that he would have been 
saved from many of his greatest faults. But the readers of 
M. d’Haussonville’s volumes will know how very far different 
was the spirit of M. Emery from that which animated most of 
the Prelates of his time. It is indeed a sad and miserable 
story, though relieved by many incidents of courageous and 
conscientious resistance on the part of the courtly ecclesiastics 
who trembled before the power of the new Charlemagne. The 
vital point in dispute was that which we have already mentioned 
—the institution of Bishops. The Pope was a prisoner, deprived 
of his temporal power, deprived of the free exercise of his 
spiritual power, and, as the Church says in the Lesson read on 
the feast afterwards instituted to celebrate his deliverance— Vis 
omnibus penitus interclusis, ne Dei Ecclesiam regere posset, nullo 
similis persecutionis in priscis annalibus exemplo.* But the 
Emperor could not stop the hand of death, and as one 
bishopric after another fell vacant, he had need of the poor 
prisoner at Savona for the canonical institution of his nomi- 
nees. The Pope replied to all demands of the kind that, as he 
was cut off from his usual counsellors and assistants, and 
unable to communicate with the Church freely, he could not 
in conscience discharge his duty of ascertaining the fitness of 
the persons presented to him. This, then, was the point at 
issue. Could Napoleon do without him? A Commission of 
Prelates and clergy in 1809 first of all declared its own 
incompetence, and hinted at a National Council. It even went 
so far as to say that such a Council, in a case of extreme 
necessity, might take on itself to supply the want of the 
canonical Bulls required for institution, by declaring that insti- 
tution given conciliariter by the Metropolitan, or in the case of 
a vacancy of the Metropolitan see, by the eldest of the 
Suffragans, should supply the place of the Bulls until such 
time as the Pope or his successors should consent to execute 
the Concordat. In 1811 another Commission went further, as 
we have seen. Then we have a deputation of Bishops sent to 
Pius the Seventh at Savona, nominally on the part of the 
Council, but really by the Emperor. It requires all that 
can be alleged in the excuse of these Prelates to shield 
them from the severest indignation of the reader. They had 
to arrange two negotiations with the Pope, one as to the 


* Rom. Brev. (Supplem.), on the feast of ‘four Lady the Help of Christians,” 
May 24. 
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Church of France, another as to the general affairs of the Holy 
See and the Church at large. It would take us too long to enter 
into details ; but the Emperor’s proposals on both heads were 
such as the Pope could not accept, such as no Bishop ought to 
have urged him to accept, such as we believe no Bishop of our 
own time would venture to recommend. The story is a very 
disgraceful one, and it seems to have been told for the first 
time in its hideous completeness by M. d’Haussonville. M. de 
Chabrol, the prefect of Montenotte, purchased the services of 
Porta, the Pope’s physician. “Porta,” writes M. de Chabrol to 
the Ministre des Cultes, “serves well his employers.” The Pope 
could not sleep, his nights were disturbed, ‘his head was fatigued, 
he was no more master of himself; he was, as he said himself, in 
a state of intoxication and madness. We may not be prepared 
to say that this state of “mental alienation” (the words are 
taken from a despatch of the prefect to the Minister) was 
produced by artificial means, still less that the Bishops were 
privy to the plot, but at all events it is a sad spectacle that is 
presented to us by these Bishops, who at the best are the 
accomplices of a rude bullying prefect and a doctor bribed to 
serve the Emperor's cause in wearing away the resistance of a 
nervous, timid, and wonderfully diffident old man, cut off from 
every means of information or consolation. At last the Pope 
was so far overcome as to allow certain propositions, implying 
more or less a surrender to the Emperor’s wishes, to be drawn 
up and left upon his chimney-piece. This concession was 
enough, and the next morning, in fear lest it should be revoked, 
the Bishops set off on their return to Paris. The Pope at once 
found what he had done, declared that they must be recalled, 
that the note must be altered. A serious hypochondriacal attack 
ensued, and it would seem that the real reason why the so-called 
“National Council” met at Paris shortly afterwards came to 
nothing was that serious fears were entertained for the mental 
health of the Pope. 

It is not, our business at present to draw out the somewhat 
intricate history of that Assembly, nor to follow Pius the 
Seventh through the various stages of his captivity, from 
Grenoble to Savona, from Savona to Fontainebleau, until his 
restoration to liberty and independence at Rome. That too is a 
sad but most touching history, most of all from the very little 
support and the very great discouragement and disappointment 
which it was the lot of Pius the Seventh to receive from those 
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who ought to have been his most devoted adherents and zealous 


friends, Cardinals, Bishops, and other members of the clergy. The 


history is told severely enough in the pages of M. d’Hausson- 


‘ville, but though we may think him severe, we must at least 


admit that there were exhibitions of servility to the powers of 


‘the world and of traitorous advice to the Holy Father such as 


we trust will be looked for in vain in the history of our own 


‘times. We shall give but one more incident of this unpleasant 


period, in order to contrast it with what might be expected in our 


-own time. The Pope had issued a brief declaring null and void 


the jurisdiction assumed by Cardinal Maury as Archbishop of 
Paris, to which dignity the Emperor had nominated him. The 
brief was the cause of a sudden accession of rage to Napoleon, 


-and cost the Abbé d’Astros, the Vicar General of the Chapter, 


an imprisonment at Vincennes, after the Emperor had threatened 
to have him shot. Cardinal Maury persuaded the metropolitan 
chapter of Paris to address Napoleon in terms of loyalty and 


devotion. It was one way of turning from their own heads the 


gathering storm of persecution. The address, which was opposed 
by M. Emery, contained passages which denied some of the 
tights of the Holy See, and it was, in any case, sure to be 
interpreted as an act of adhesion to the measures taken against 
the Pope by the Emperor, to whom it was submitted, and by 
whose dictation it was even altered. Well, adhesions to this 
address poured in from large numbers of ecclesiastical bodies in 
France and Italy. In France such a thing might have been less 
unexpected : but Italy! The addresses were all printed in the 
Moniteur, and carefully laid before Pius the Seventh at Savona. 
M. d’Haussonville tells us that with the exception of five 
chapters which maintained a significant silence, all the canons 


of the sees which had been preserved in Italy adhered to the 


Paris address. No doubt the adhesions were got up officially— 
but we may at least trust that nothing of the kind is possible in 
the days of Pius the Ninth. 

We may say the same of the outrageous brutalities of the 
treatment to which the Pope and his Cardinals were exposed 
by the tyranny and petty spite of Napoleon. His treatment 
of the Pope was absolutely barbarous—almost as great a blot 
on the Emperor’s character as the murder of the Duc d’Enghien. 
Happi'y, the power of public opinion in our time is too great 
to permit anything of the kind—though we must be prepared 
to find that everything has been done that can be done without 
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provoking a public outcry. The revolutionary party in Italy are 
capable of any enormity ; but public opinion has, happily, too 
much strength as yet to make it safe for them to venture to ill- 
treat the Pope. They must vent their malice upon wounded 
Zouaves, innocent priests, and Sisters of Charity. No Government 
in Europe, not even the Italian Government, could venture to 
treat Pius the Ninth as the French officials, by the order of 
Napoleon, treated Pius the Seventh. The men may be as bad, 
perhaps worse, than the tools of the Emperor; but the power 
of Christian sympathy for the Pope is already too great for 
them to find it worth their while to add to it by increasing his 
sufferings. 

It seems, then, that in the present conflict between the 
Church and the Italian kingdom—for it is simply that—the 
forces are far more favourably arranged for the triumph of 
the Church than when Napoleon was her adversary at the head 
of the French Empire. There is, indeed, another aspect of 
the case, which has been put forward with much ability in a 
thoughtful article by one of our German contemporaries, and 
according to this our prospects are worse than before, because 
“modern Europe” is more adverse to the idea of the Temporal 
Power of the Church than the Europe of sixty years ago. This 
argument opens a controversy on which we need not enter at 
present, for we believe that the necessity of the Civil Inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Pontiff is acknowledged by many 
minds who are yet unable to grasp the full Christian idea of 
society of which the connection between Church and State 
is an integral part. We can see little in the state of Europe 
to make us wish to go back to the Congress of Vienna. Provi- 
dence then fought for the Church, and Providence will do so now. 
Catholics are persuaded, with a certainty that does not amount 
to that of faith, but still is a certainty of very great intensity, 
that the Temporal Power of the Pope is necessary for the 
independence of the Church. Napoleon the First cared about 
as much for the independence of the Church as M. Lanza 
and the Florentine Cabinet, and in the height of his irresistible 
power he laid hands upon the dominions and sacred person 
of the Holy Father. No one resisted him, no one lifted his 
voice against him, but the sentence of excommunication 
struck him, and he was hurled from the throne of France 
to that of a little Mediterranean island, almost in sight of the 
town of Savona, where he had imprisoned the Pope with so 
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many circumstances of barbarous cruelty. And at present 
it is not a great Empire, but a factitious agglomeration of 
States under the nominal sceptre of a man of whose qualities 
it is not worth while to speak, that measures itself against the 
Church. If Italy were stronger than France ever was, and 
Victor Emmanuel greater than Napoleon ever was, it would 
be just the same. Behind the captive and insulted Pope is 
the majesty of the Catholic Church, and behind the Catholic 
Church is the power of Him Whose Providence rules the world. 

“Fear not, stand and see the great wonders of the Lord, 
which He will do this day.” History repeats itself, and yet 
generation after generation sees the world’s hosts surging up 
against the rock of the Church, forgetting the defeat and 
destruction of which the traces are as yet hardly removed. 
But the children of the Church cannot forget, them, and so 
each new assault finds them calm and confident, waiting in 
tranquillity to see in what new way the certain deliverance will 
be made ; leaving to Providence the times and seasons, as well 
as the manner, of the triumph, and careful only not to fail in 
their duty of securing it and hastening it on by energetic 
activity in their own spheres of influence, by the practice of 
Christian virtues and the irresistible importunity of intense 
and ceaseless prayer. 
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By the Sea-shore. 


‘WILL you come with me, my darling, now the tasks of day are ended, 
Will you come to me, my darling, as I stroll along the shore ? 

‘To allay for one short half-hour of a lonely life unfriended, 
Ceaseless heartache of remembrance and the sting of “never more ?” 


1 am selfish to entreat you, from your paradise descending, 
To forsake for such as mine is, love that sullies not, nor ends, 
And your children gather round you, but they need no more your 
tending- 
Or if careful, you can leave them to the charge of angel friends. 


J am selfish still as human, yet less selfish than in gladness, 
In ungrateful days of pleasure, God-forgetting years of bliss ;— 
And I would not ask your presence as a solace for my sadness, 
But in tears repentance brightens, you will Heaven’s light ‘scarcely 
miss. 


Ah! that eve you leant your weakness on my strength, as feebly trailing 
Your dear wasted limbs, you wistfully looked out upon the sea,— 

Just as then, you’re ever with me, just as then, through years of wailing, 
Shall I mourn you till our meeting by a calmer ocean be :— 


Just as then I’ll think I'd see you, if not hidden from these aching 
Eyes of mine, by summer gloaming, not a night more dark and drear ; 
And I'll fancy ’tis the murmur of the waves beneath me breaking 
Drowns the music of your low voice—I am listening hushed to hear. 


Should I know you, in your brightness of a beauty far outshining 
All that canvas ever mirror’d, or that dreaming eyes behold ?— 
Would you know me in my darkness, worn and withered by repining, 
—Shrunken frame, and weazen features sharp as pinched in sorrow’s 
mould ? 


We are chang’d in mind-relation ;—-what is all my little learning, 

To your viewing in the Godhead truth too vast for words to speak ? 
| of you am counsel craving, faith I beg from your discerning,— 

You the teacher, I the pupil, you the strong one, I the weak. 


You have marvelled at my symbols, sun’s or moon’s eclipse foreshowing, 
Magic signs that mete the comet, or the fleeter wings of light ;— 

Now I marvel at your science,—lore unletter’d all things knowing,— 
Past and future, Mind and Matter clear before the ghostly sight. 
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Yet the same as ere you left me,—not in angel guise I rather 
Would conceive you, only happier, looking shyly as a child 

Meekly waiting for caresses, on the face of God the Father, 
By our Lady’s hand led onward, very reverent,—very mild. 


Strength from beauty Earth dissevers; ’tis not so in Heaven’s com- 
pleteness ; 
There, the tender grace that trembles, makes more loved the martyr 
brave ; 
Mingle there, stern self-denial of the Saint with infant sweetness, 
And the fondness of the cradle with the wisdom of the grave. 


We can speak of palms of Eden, why not speak of Eden daisies ? 
Not the humblest of earth’s flow’rets, but has better life above ; 

Only thorns are for the burning ; lilies, violets, God upraises, 
With the gentle souls that witness to His gentleness of love. 


Here in time our senses bounded, of Eternity’s perfection 
One by one the splendours image, of the whole a single part ; 
And we mourners looking upward for our lost, in vain selection 
Note the brightness, not the whiteness, seraph-brow, not child-like 
heart. 


As I dream of you, and mourn you, come again,—but not in glory,— 
In humility self-doubting, fond and loving as of old, 

Letting fall from head discrowned, o’er my locks now scant and hoary, 
Tresses soft but not too shining, and your wings in pity fold. 


Would you care to have me with you?—where you are is no regretting ; 
Yet I think you would have missed me, had I first been called away ; 
Then for grace to cling to Jesus, never you and Him forgetting, 
To your God and Friend appealing, for your old companion pray. 


Bring me penitence unselfish of a son who has offended, 
Not the fear of slave o’ertaken, sullen dragged before his lord ;— 
Bring me longing as for heavenly so for earthly life amended ;— 
Virtue prized for more than crowning, sin for more than shame 
abhorred. 


Bring me anguish for His anguish that absolves me, as confessing 
In the sacrament of penance I bewail the shameful past ; 

Bring me strength, to good from evil, back the stubborn will redressing ; 
Bring me conscience ever wakeful, duty patient to the last. 


For these treasures ask the Owner, He will hear you interceding, 
And His Mother, and your Mother, will not let you pray alone ;— 

Not a boon but He will grant her, for a soul His succour'needing, 
By His hand in mercy stricken, led by you before His Throne. 


There are times I think He loves me ;—was it only sorrow dreaming ? 


When a sudden trembling joyance thrilled my desolation through, 
As I fancied, from the altar, more than earthly radiance streaming,— 
And a whispered benediction in the wind-stirr’d churchyard yew. 
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Might I come before His Presence? and for menial service asking, 
Beg for work, though shadows lengthen, and the sun is in the west, 
Vow to Him the last grey minutes of a lost day, doubly tasking 
All the few that yet are left me, ere the night compel to rest. 


Oh! to strike one blow in battle for the Cross with His crusaders, 
Oh! one foe of His to lay in dust, one fallen friend to raise,— 

Or to hurl from Sicn’s battlements, but one of her invaders,— 
One knightly act to do for Christ, and win His smile of praise ! 


Yet so faithless still, and wavering, by the lightest zephyr shaken 
Of a doubt, in will so feeble, by a scornful look o’erthrown,— 
Dare I risk the Master’s honour in a duel undertaken, 
Where the strength is all the foeman’s, and the weakness all my own ? 


Thousand deep the saints are marshall’d ; love’s immaculate confessors, 
They who glean behind the reapers, Famine, Pestilence, and Strife, 

Sisters, servants, of the poor man, of his wrongs the meek redressers, 
Round the Lamb are gather’d, singing His new canticle of life. 


Rank on rank in order follows ; first the loving, last the fearing ; 
With the hirelings, not the children,—with the mendicants of grace, 
{ am station’d far from Jesus in His gladness of appearing, 
With the willers, not the doers, who behold Him face to face ;— 


With the smitten, with the wounded, swathed around in prayer and 
fasting, 
Draped in sackcloth of contrition, not in armour bright arrayed, 
By the patience of His mercy, years of thanklessness outlasting, 
Only saved as if by scathing of a judgment long delayed. 


Help me darling ! watch above me, with those dear kind eyes unsleeping ; 
Bring to fruit of faith, hope’s blossoms in this heart yet blank and sere ; 

Genial make with Heavenly sunshine, earthly rain of sorrow’s weeping ; 
Bring me faith, as yet so distant,—and the grave so very near. 


In the death-gloom of the future, let me feel your gentle leading ;— 
In the keen light of the present, show the past with all its stains ;— 
If the toys of time allure me, let me hear you softly pleading— 
“What has earth that may replace me?—you have lost me—what 
remains ?” 


So be with me—so be near me—till the end of separation ;— 

Then from out the ’wildering brightness come and lead me to the King ; 
While like worships grandest Gloria, joy-bell strains of acclamation, 

For a bridal as at Cana, for our new uniting ring. 


W. E. 


Pagan Inscriptions and Christian Cemeteries. 


Most of our readers are aware that the earliest period of the 
history of the Roman Catacombs is that which had remained 
enveloped in the greatest obscurity and encumbered with the 
gravest difficulties, until De Rossi boldly claimed for them some 
few years ago a public instead of a secret existence during that 
time, and the protection of the common law of the country. It 
is not too much to say that this theory has effected a complete 
revolution in the history of Subterranean Rome, and probably 
there is no one discovery by which that distinguished writer has 
thrown such a flood of light upon a most interesting subject as 
by this simple and obvious statement, which nevertheless was 
in direct contradiction with what had heretofore been generally 
believed. Formerly, it had always been taken for granted that 
the Christians had had recourse to this particular mode of 
burying their dead, only for the sake of the opportunities of 
secrecy which it afforded, and hence it had been a frequent 
topic of discussion among archzologists how it could have been 
possible to carry out a work of such magnitude under the very 
eyes, as it were, of the Pagan authorities without detection. 
The antiquarian world, therefore, was quite taken aback when 
De Rossi threw all these speculations to the wind and “ moved 
the previous question,” viz—Is it true that the early Christians 
were driven to take exceptional precautions in this matter of the 
burial of their dead? or were not the ordinary customs of their 
Pagan neighbours such as they might innocently use, or at 
least seem to use? and would not their cemeteries have been 
adequately protected by the law ? 

The moment these questions were mooted and De Rossi had 
offered his own solution of them, the subject attracted consider- 
able attention, and we believe no chapter in the work of his 
English editors has been read with greater interest than that 
which treats of the Roman laws and customs affecting burial, 
and their relations to the position and requirements of the 
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first Christians. The subject, however, admits of much fuller 
illustration than it has there received; and as De Rossi has 
written about it more in his Budlettino than in the larger work 
of Roma Sotterranea, we believe we shall be gratifying many 
of our readers if we set before them some further details in our 
own pages. Our information will be derived almost exclusively 
from some of the more recent collections of old Pagan inscrip- 
tions; as, for example, the Amplissima Collectio by Orelli, 
published in 1828, together with the supplementary volume by 
Henzen in 1856; the magnificent volumes of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, published in 1863 and 1869 by 
Ritschl, Mommsen, and Hubner, under the auspices of the 
Academy of Berlin; and the Juscriptiones Regni Neapolitani, 
also edited by Mommsen, and which may in fact be considered 
as forming part of the same Corpus.* It is in documents of this 
kind that we must look for the fullest information on the subject 
of the funeral rites and ceremonies of the ancient Romans, and 
not in the writings of their poets, philosophers, or historians. 
Cardinal Norris indeed suggested+ that there must once have 
been books containing all this information in detail, but that 
they were probably destroyed by the early Christians in their 
hatred of idolatry. We can see no reason for this conjecture ; 
to us it seems more probable that such books were never written 
at all. The Roman rites of burial were not such a complicated 
network of ceremonial observances as we find, for example, in 
the Egyptian “ Book of the Dead ;” and such as they were, we 
seem able to get a sufficiently clear idea of them from the 
inscriptions to which we have referred. At any rate they will 
reveal to us many things “ not generally known” on this subject, 
yet full of interest in their bearing on the condition of the early 
Christians in the same matter. 

Everybody who has any acquaintance with the monuments 
of antiquity, knows how common a practice it was for wealthy 
Romans to make express provision in their wills for the erection 
of tombs, statues, or other memorials after their decease. When 
this was done, the heir usually signified his obedience to the 
instructions he had received by specifying the fact in the 
epitaph, ¢g., er testamento feci, or H.EX.T.F.C., for heres 


* In this article, the first of these works is to be understood by the initials O. H., 
and the last by I. R. N. The first and second volumes of the Corpus will be quoted 
under the names of Mommsen and Hubner respectively. 

+ Cenotaphia Pisana, dis. iii., Op. tom. iii., p. 560. 
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ex testamento faciendum curavit. Contrariwise, where no such 
instructions had been left, the EX .T. of the last formula was 
‘omitted, or the heir made a more distinct ‘record of his own 
generosity by such expressions as these—de suo, or, zmpensé 
sud faciendum curavit ;* or if the expense of the funeral and 
monument had exceeded the sum which the deceased had left 
for the purpose, the heir did not hesitate to record it, with more 
economical accuracy than refinement of feeling—adjectis de suo 
so many thousand sesterces*+ But not only did the Roman 
gentleman give minute directions as to the cost of his funeral 
and the kind of monument which he desired; he made 
provision also, as he fondly dreamed, for the continual 
preservation of that monument, and of the memory of himself 
as its founder. Let us look into one or two of these wills and 
examine for ourselves. Here is an extract from, one which was 
engraved on stone outside the Porta Labicana of Rome, and its 
fragments found there, near the Claudian Aqueduct, in 1831.¢ 
It disposes of “certain gardens, together with a house and 
vineyards, all inclosed within a wall, and situated between the 
first and second milestone on the left-hand side of the Via 
Labicana as you go out of the city.” T. Flavius Syntrophus 
bequeaths this property, together with all the furniture of 
whatsoever kind that may be found there at the time of his 
death, to one of his freedmen, on condition that nothing shall be 
done either by himself or his heirs to interfere with the following 
arrangement. It was to be held in trust for the benefit of all 
the testators—freedmen and women, both those already freed 
and those who should hereafter be freed by this will or its 
codicils ; the revenue was to be divided equally between them 
all, provided they offered the usual sacrifices at his tomb at the 
appointed time, and assembled there the 22nd March, the day 
for sprinkling violets on his grave (dies violationis),§ the 21st 


* Hubner, 214, 4059, 4066. + O. H., 7421. tO 

§ This seems to have been the day usually, if not uniformly, chosen for the volatio ; 
the day of the resatio was more variable. ‘The classical reader will call to mind the 
Purpureos flores on the tomb of Anchises and the shade of Marcellus (Virg., @x., 
v., 79, vi., 885), and the statement of Pliny (//is¢. Mat., xxi., 8, 10) that the Romans 
scarcely used any flowers for crowns but violets and roses, and that these crowns were 
not only for the honour of the gods and the /ares, public and private, but also 
sepulcrorum et manium. Compare also St. Jerome’s letter to Pammachius (Ep. xxi.), 
in which he speaks of ‘‘ other husbands scattering on their wives’ graves violets, roses, 
lilies, and purple flowers ;” and the charge brought against the Christians by Coecilius 
(Minic. Fel. Oct., cap. 2), coronas sepulcris denegatas. 
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May, the day for sprinkling roses (dies rosationis), and the 30th 
December, the testator’s birthday. If any of these freedmen 
wished to occupy the house, he was at liberty to do so with the 
consent of the rest, or at least of the majority of them ; and the 
rent of the house and the profits of the rest of the property, 
whatever should remain after the expenses had been provided 
for the feasts on the appointed days of meeting and the proper 
preservation of the monument, should be divided between the 
legatees. The last survivor of them was to take care by his last 
will and testament that his heirs should pass in like manner into 
the family of the testator,* so as continually to keep alive his 
name and memory. 

This was the one thing which they seem always to have had 
specially at heart, viz., that there should be at least one or more 
yearly gathering of friends and dependents about the tomb, that 
so the memory of the deceased might not altogether perish ; and 
it was sought to secure this end, partly by the attraction of a 
feast, and partly also by the distribution of actual largess on the 
anniversary of the death, or, more commonly, on the birthday of 
the deceased ;+ partly also by the forfeiture of a very heavy 
fine,t or even of the whole legacy, if the feasts or sacrifices were 
neglected, in favour of some collegiusm§ or corporate body in the 
town, or of the chief magistrates, or even of the public exchequer 
of the place, whatever it might be.|| 

The provisions of another will, which has not come down to 
us in its original, but only a copy of it as taken by some of 
Alcuin’s scholars in the eighth or ninth century, are still more 
curious and apt for the illustration of our subject.{1 Messrs. 
Northcote and Brownlow have given us some sketch of its 
contents, from which we shall freely borrow, supplying however 
some details which they have omitted, and correcting an occa- 
sional error. This document begins by ordering the completion 
of the monument (cel/a memorie) which the testator had already 
commenced, It was to be finished in exact accordance with the 
plan he should leave behind. In it were to be set up two statues of 
himself of a certain size—the one in bronze, the other in marble,** 


* O. H., 4386, 4392, 4395, 4437- + O. H., 4069, 4088, 4115, 4417. 

~ O. H., 4076. § O. H., 4420; I. R. N., 460, 3545. 

| O. H., 4084; I. R. N., 1504. “| Bullett. di Arch. Crist., i., p. 95- 

** Similar testamentary provisions for the erection of statues seem to have been 
very common on the Latin inscriptions in Spain. See Hubner, 1055, 1065, 1350, 
1947, 1951, 1952, 2060, 2130, 2150, 3165, 4020. 
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and in front of it a tomb (avam*) of the finest Carrara marble. 
in which his bones should be laid. Careful provision was 
to be made for the easy opening and shutting of this cella, 
and an inscription was to be set up outside, giving the date of 


the building and the age of the testator when he died. Couches. 


and benches+ were also to be provided for those days on which 
the cella was to be opened, and even garments for the guests. 
Orchards and other property are assigned for the proper main- 
tenance and repair of the sepulchre, which is left in charge of 
two freedmen who are named. The orchards are to be 
cultivated and looked after by three gardeners and _ their 
apprentices (discentibus corum),* and to each of the three the 
testator’s nephew and heir shall pay sixty modii of corn every 


year, besides half that quantity in lieu of clothes. Nobody shall. 


ever have dominion over this property for any other end than: 
to improve its cultivation and carry out more effectually the 
provisions of this will. Everybody shall be allowed to have 
access to it who comes out of a feeling of respect towards it 
(ad td colendum), whether he come on foot or in a carriage § If 


at any time the heir allows anything to be done at the tomb. 


contrary to the provisions of this will, ¢.g., allows any stranger to: 
be buried or burnt here, he shall forfeit a sum equal to about 
£833 of our money to the public treasury of the town (of 
Langres), and this shall hold good against all future owners of. 
the property. All freedmen or women to whom the testator 
has given liberty, either during his life or by his last will and: 
testament, shall contribute a few pence yearly, to which the 
testator’s nephew and heir shall add more, and out of this sum 
meat and drink shall be provided, to be consumed at the tomb 
on the annual celebration of the deceased’s birthday ; sacrifices 
also shall be offered on the tomb on the first day of every month. 
from April to October inclusively. 

We have chosen these two wills because of their greater 
completeness, which enables us to see in detail what is more 
briefly recited, or even only alluded to and implied, in the 
shorter monumental inscriptions. These last, however, are 


* Messrs. N. and B. have translated this word alav, but it clearly ought to have 
been éomb. The word is found in this sense in very many inscriptions. Mommsen, 
1109 ; O. H., 4521, 4522, 7357, 7358; Hubner, 310, 1293, 1375, 3306, 4315, 4372. 

+ These are ordered also in an inscription given by Hubner, 1066. 

t Discentes is used for ‘pupils ” in inscriptions. O. H., 4682, 4684. 

§ We cannot hazard any interpretation of the ef staticu/is which follows. 
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very tilumerous, and, when taken together, their sense is . 
sufficiently explicit to justify us in saying that nothing was 
more common among the wealthy classes in Pagan Rome than 
to make some such provision as this for the erection and 
maintenance of their sepulchral monument, and the perpetual 
observance of the usual ceremonies in their regard ; and that of 
these ceremonies the most general and the most essential were 
the offering of sacrifice at least once in the year, the sprinkling 
of the tomb with roses or violets, or both, and the celebration of 
social feasts in memory of the deceased on certain fixed days, of 
which his birthday was generally one. For this purpose an area 
of very considerable dimensions was set apart for the tomb and 
its appurtenances, which are variously described, sometimes as . 
gardens, vineyards, or orchards, together with a dwelling-house 
or house of entertainment—for the sake both of protecting the 
monument and of assembling together,* sometimes as a field or 
garden inclosed by a wall ;+ and it is often added that there is a 
well also upon the premises, or that there is a right of drawing 
water from a neighbouring well ; also that wood and all things 
else necessary for the offering of sacrifice shall be provided, and 
that there shall be free access to the spot for all whom it 
concerns. Sometimes this area was common to more than one 
sepulchre.§ It was set apart for the purpose during the life- 
time|| of the person intending to be buried there, or it was 
provided by the liberality of some special benefactor for many 
others besides himself,’ even for all the inhabitants of the 
borough, except outlaws, those who had hung themselves, and 
those who during life had followed any disgraceful occupation.** 
It was also a matter which the old Romans had very much 
at heart, that their tombs should never pass into the hands of 
strangers ;++ they were protected, therefore, by exceptional 
legislation, under the especial protection of the fontifices. We 
find it stated in the English Roma Sotterranea (p. 46), not only 
that all burial-places in Rome were under the guardianship of 
these officers, but also that from time to time they inspected the 
tombs, and that without their permission no serious alteration 
could be made. We think that there is some inaccuracy here, 
and that the English editors have gone somewhat beyond their 


* O. H., 4368, 4369, 4371, 4373, 4395, 4400, 4418, 4430, 4509, 4561. 
+ Lbid., 4400, 4561. t Lbid., 4085, 4374, 4378; I. R. N., 212. 

§ O. H., 4510. Zbid., 4512, 4549. I. R.N., 1504. ** O. H., 4404. 
tt O. H., 4386, 4395, 4403, 4428, 7337, 7338; Hubner, 4332; I. R. N., 3545. 
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author in this statement. No doubt, all burial-places in Rome 
were under the jurisdiction of the fonzéifices, but we can find no 
authority for supposing that there was any periodical inspection 
of them. On the contrary, their intervention seems only to 
have been called for when there was any reason to believe either 
that there had been, or that there was imminent danger of 
being, some sacrilegious interference with the inviolability or 
inalienability of a sepulchre. It was not lawful, for example, 
without their permission, to transfer a body that had once been 
properly buried from one tomb to another, neither might any 
existing monument be taken down and rebuilt. If any 
monument was falling into decay, the leave of the pontifices 
must be obtained before it could be repaired ; and in later days 
they even fixed the time within which the repairs should be 
completed, and they were always bound to take ¢are that they 
should be so executed as not to expose the bones or ashes of 
the departed to the light of day; if this was inadvertently or 
unavoidably done, they had to exact the due performance of the 
expiatory sacrifice which the law enjoined. Accordingly, we 
find numerous inscriptions which testify to the rebuilding, 
permissu pontificum, of monuments that had been ruined, or 
inscriptions which ask for such permission; or again, which 
invoke the protection of the fontifices against future alienation, 


_ or declare that a disputed right of property in this or that tomb 


has been settled, er auctoritate et judicio pontificum, secundum 
sententias pontificum,* &c. One curious inscription, found in 
the kingdom of Naples,t records at some length the sentence 
that was given in a dispute of this kind. It begins by certifying 
that there had been good ground for bringing the action, that it 
had not been vexatious, for that the event sufficiently showed 
that an inspection of the place and buildings in dispute was 
really necessary. Next, it recites the main outlines of the case ; 
that one AElius Rufinus, a soldier, had bought the buildings, 
and as it did not appear on examination that there were any 
sepulchres underlying, or adjoining to, or otherwise connected 
with, the said buildings, it was clear that they were the lawful 
property of the said AZ. R. by right of purchase. But that, as 
to the place or field adjoining them, which AElius Abascantius, 
the father of AZlius Rufinus, had bought in the same way from 
the heirs of Patulcus Diocles, inasmuch as it contains many 
* O. H., 4406, 4515, 7331; I. R. N., 1537. See also Cic. de Legibus, ii., 19, 23. 
+ IR. N., 2646. 
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sepulchres scattered about in divers places, the right of owner- 
ship could never be lawfully transferred to any purchaser. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the father of Rufinus, and afterwards 
Rufinus himself, had enjoyed possession of the field, though its 
purchase had not been legally effected, the family of the 
Patulci could in no wise lay claim to it. On the contrary, the 
judge having satisfied himself by personal inspection that the 
field had been levelled and all tokens of the graves erased, and 
whereas the Patulci say that in the deed of sale it was expressly 
stated there are no sepulchres in the place, therefore he decrees 
that Rufinus, son of AE. A., shall forfeit the field, in punishment 
for his contempt of religion, and that it shall henceforth 
become public property, and be set apart for the burial of 
soldiers of such a regiment; and the heirs of the vendor, 
Patulcus Diocles, shall refund the purchase-money, together 
with compound interest at the rate of two per cent. (per month), 
by way of fine for neglect of reverence due to sepulchres, the 
said sepulchres having been clandestinely destroyed ; and the 
soldiers of the aforesaid regiment shall receive this fine as.a 
fund to benefit them in their sickness and death, that so for the 
future they be no longer looked after when sick, or buried when 
dead, by means of public subscription. And let all men know 
that this sentence is inviolable, and this marble tablet bears 
witness to it.* 

We will not enter upon the interesting inquiry, in what way 
these social usages and legal provisions which we have been 
considering could have been made use of for the protection of 
the early Christian cemeteries, till we have first’: removed an 
objection which it is likely will have occurred to the minds of 
some of our readers, viz., that the first Christians were too poor 
and despised a section of the community to have been able to 
avail themselves of the privileges of the upper classes. It might 
be sufficient to urge in reply to this objection, that it is certain 
there were not a few, and very important, exceptions to the 
general poverty of the early converts to the faith ; but it will be. 
more instructive to turn once more to the collection of Pagan 
inscriptions, and to gather from them what lessons we can as to 
the law and practice of mutual cooperation among the various 
members of society in the ancient world. Now the most cursory 
glance will suffice to show us that the idea of associations, or 


* See also O. H., 4423, 4424, 4425, 4427, where a similar fine is imposed both 
on the buyer and seller of a sepulchre. 
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sodalities, was very familiar to the Roman mind. We are not 
speaking of temporary associations, such as partnerships entered 
into for purposes of trade, which might at any time be dissolved 
by mutual consent, but of associations of a more lasting kind, 
which when a man had once entered clung to him more or less 
closely all his life. Such, for example, were the religious 
sodalities, some of which dated almost from the foundation of 
the city, having been brought in, it was said, by the Sabines, 
and being certainly mentioned in the laws of the Twelve 
Tables.* These might be compared, in a certain sense, to our 
religious confraternities, inasmuch as they consisted of a body of 
persons bound together for the performance of certain sacred 
rites, and meeting on fixed days to partake of certain solemn 
feasts. Then there were other associations of a more secular 
kind ; something more akin to our medizval carporations or 
guilds, consisting of members of the same profession or trade ; 
and even some of these too claimed to have been instituted in 
the days of Numa or of Servius Tullius.f It is said that there 
were at first only eight of these{—goldsmiths and workers in 
brass, tailors and dyers, fullers and potters, players on the flute 
and carpenters; but as time went on they became more and 
more numerous, until at the period in which we are interested in 
them, there seem to have been guilds of almost every profession 
or handicraft that is known. Inscriptions are extant which 
testify to the existence in imperial times of corporations, or 
colleges, of masons and blacksmiths, soldiers and sailors, 
boatmen and divers, bakers and cooks, mule-drivers and 
donkey-drivers,§ wine-merchants and corn-merchants, hunters. 
and fishermen, dealers in drugs and carders of wool, doctors and 
bankers, scribes and musicians; and, in a word, of almost 
every occupation in life. Lastly, besides these religious and 
official corporations, there were other col/egia for merely social 
purposes ; and amongst these, burial-clubs were both the most 
numerous, the most important, and the most lasting. Even 


* Cic. de Orat., ii., 49. 

+ Pliny, 77. xxxiv., 1. 

t Mommsen, De Collegiis et Sodalibus Romanorum, p. 30. Kilize, 1843. 

§ An inscription belonging to such a col/egium was found by Mommsen in an old 
building once attached to the Church of St. Stephen, now a chemist’s shop, in 
Potenza, in the kingdom of Naples; and he adds that to this day the owners of mules 
and donkeys in that place are in the habit of assembling and driving their beasts 
round this building on St. Stephen’s day! (I. R. N., 391.) Collegium jumentariorum 
is found in an inscription at Fossombrone (O. H., 4093; also in 2413). 
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when the liberty of other corporations was interfered with by 
positive legal enactments, burial-clubs enjoyed, under certain 
restrictions, their ancient privileges. At first, and during the 
most flourishing days of the Republic, there seems to have been 
no limit either to the number or the action of any of the collegia. 
But about the year 64 B.C, a decree of the Senate abolished 
some and hampered the freedom of meeting in others. Not 
long afterwards Clodius re-established them by means of a law 
de collegits restituendis novisque instituendis, the precise details 
of which have not come down to us; but we know that under 
Julius Czsar only the most ancient were tolerated, and that 
Augustus confirmed the dissolution of the rest. Hence it is 
mentioned in several inscriptions that such a collegium enjoyed 
the right of meeting (jus cocundi)* by a special decree of the 
Senate ; and the only general exception that we know of to this 
rule was in favour of burial-clubs instituted for the benefit of the 
poorer classes, to which the members made a small monthly 
contribution and held meetings once a month. It seems probable 
that this exception was one of the provisions of the Ler Fulia, 
but only for the city of Rome; in the end of the second 
century, however, Septimius Severus extended the privilege to 
Italy and all the provinces of the Empire. 

The reason of the imperial jealousy of these associations is 
clearly shown in the official correspondence between Pliny and 
Trajan. In the course of his progress through the province 
intrusted to his charge, Pliny had seen the immense mischief 
both to public and private property that had been caused in 
Nicomedia by a large fire, which the people had made no 
exertions to extinguish, partly from lack of will, and partly 
from a total absence of all proper appliances; and he timidly 
proposes to the Emperor that a guild of firemen should be 
established : “ Only of one hundred and fifty men,” he says; “I 
will take care that nobody is admitted but a man proper for the 
work, and that they do not use for any other purposes the 
privilege conceded them. Besides, it will not be hard to keep a 
close watch on so limited a number.” The Emperor politely 
but firmly rejects the proposal. “It has occurred to you,” he 
says, “that after the example of other places a guild of firemen 
might advantageously be established at Nicomedia. But we 
must not forget that that whole province, and especially the 
large cities, has often been disturbed by factions of this kind. 


* O. H., 3140, 4075, 4235, 6745; I. R. N., 4243, 4851, 6803. 
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Whatever name we may give these associations, and for what- . 
ever cause they may be instituted, sooner or later they will 
become political clubs (Aeterig), however limited. It will be 
better, therefore, only to provide those instruments which are 
useful for extinguishing fires,” &c.* Nothing, then, but their 
manifest public utility served to protect the burial-clubs from 
being suppressed through this excessive fear of secret societies ; 
and that they might enjoy the same protection, other associa- 
tions seem to have superadded this purpose of burial to the 
objects for which they were originally instituted, or even to have 
substituted this purpose for every other altogether. At any 
rate, we learn from the unquestionable testimony of inscriptions 
on public monuments, that burial-clubs were multiplied to an 
extraordinary extent, and under every variety of name, during 
the period with which we are concerned, the second and third 
centuries of the Christian era, so that the word collegium, 
without any adjunct whatever, came almost to be used as 
synonymous with a burial-club.+ The members, indeed, of these 
clubs would appear, if we might judge from their titles, to have 
been united during life in the worship of some common deity, as 
they call themselves worshippers (cu/tores) of Jupiter, or 
Hercules, or Apollo and Diana, or Isis ; nevertheless, no records 
have come to us of their joint action in anything beyond the 
purchase, or the use, of a common place of burial, together with 
the feasts, sacrifices, and all other observances which belonged to 
such places. The conclusion, therefore, can hardly be rejected as 
illogical, that this was really the chief, if not the only cause of 
their existence. Several, indeed, did not even profess to have 
any religious tie, but merely took the title of some deceased 
benefactor whose memory they desired to honour—e.g., cultores 
statuarum et clipeorum L. Abulli Dextri;t and with others the 
only bond of union appears to have been service in the same 
house or family —eg., Collegium Vernarum, colentes Isidem ; 
collegium quod est in domu Sergie Paulline ; loc(us) sep(ultura) 
convictorum qui una epulo vesci solent.§ 

Three monuments which have been discovered during the 
present century, and belong very nearly to the same date 
(A.D. 133—167), contain so many important particulars as to the 
internal organization of these clubs, that no apology is necessary 
for describing them at length. The most ancient, bearing 

* Ep. x., 42, 42. + St. Cyprian, Ef. 67. tI. R.N., 5029. 
§ O. H., 2414, 4073; Hubner, 3730. 
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date A.D. 133, reveals to us all particulars about a collegium of 
slaves, erected in honour of Diana and Antinous and for the 
burial of the dead, in the city of Lanuvium, where it was 
brought to light amid .the ruins of the ancient baths in the 
year 1816.* It sets forth the law that allows those collegia to 
meet, whose members make a monthly contribution towards 
the future expenses of their funeral, and forbids their meeting 
more frequently than the legal allowance, once a month, and 
distinctly mentions it as the special object of this club, the 
providing a decent burial; it exhorts each new member dili- 
gently to read its rules before he enters, lest he make them 
afterwards a subject of complaint, or even leave to his heir 
matter for a lawsuit ; and then it proceeds to publish the rules. 
Each new member shall give a keg of good wine and pay so 
much money on admission and so much a month afterwards. 
If at the time of his death his subscriptions should be so many 
months in arrear, the club shall take no account of his funeral ; 
but if otherwise, it shall pay so much out of the common chest, 
a sixth part of which shall be divided among those who attend 
the funeral. Ifa member dies at a greater distance than twenty 
miles from the town, three other members shall be deputed to 
go and superintend the funeral, and they shall give an honest 
account of all their expenses to the general body of members ; 
and if they be detected in any attempt at fraud, they shall be 
fined fourfold . . . A definite sum shall be allowed for 
travelling expenses. If news of the death does not arrive in 
time, or if the distance is too great, then whoever has buried 
him shall present his bill of expenses, attested by seven Roman 
citizens, and his demands shall be satisfied, and a receipt in full 
must be given. If any member of the club die, not having made 
a will, his funeral shall be conducted according to the discretion 
of the members and officers of the club. If the body of any 
deceased member be detained by the harshness of his master 
or mistress, he shall be buried in effigy (ec funus imaginarium 
fiet). Also, it has been resolved that if any member commits 
suicide from any cause whatsoever, the club shall take no notice 
of his funeral.t Also, that any member, being a slave, who 


* O. H., 6086. 


+ The stone is here imperfect. 
+ Mommsen attributes this proviso to motives of economy, and not to any higher 


eppeectatien of the value of human life or hatred of suicide (De Coll. et Sod., p. _— 
But compare the inscription quoted above from Orelli, 4404. 
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shall receive his liberty, shall give a keg of good wine. Also, that 
whosoever shall refuse to serve his year of office as magister and 
to give the usual entertainment on his appointment, shall pay 
_a fine to the public chest, and the next in order on the list shall 
serve in his stead. Then follows the list of days on which 
suppers are to be given (ordo cenarum), and the allowance of 
bread and wine on these occasions for each mess of four; certain 
privileges to be granted to members of a certain standing, and 
to those who have discharged with credit the duties of the 
club’s officers. Finally, it is ordered that all complaints and all 
matters of business shall be dealt with at the public mectings, 
that so the peace and harmony of their entertainments may 
not be interfered with ; and if anybody causes a disturbance or 
picks a quarrel with another member, he is to be fined: the 
fine is to be still heavier if a member says anything insulting 
to any of the officials during the suppers. ‘And then the 
document concludes with a brief mention of a few simple 
religious ceremonies, such as the offering of incense and libations 
of wine on solemn days, to be executed by the officials of the 
society, each in his turn. It is impossible not to admire both 
the thoughtful prudence and the amiable genial spirit of these 
rules of a Pagan burial-club, instituted more than seventeen 
centuries ago. They are an interesting revelation of the social 
life of those times. 

The next monument we would quote is just twenty years 
later, and it records certain benefactions of a lady of rank to 
a burial-club, which was nominally a College of Aisculapius and 
Hygeia. The benefaction was made in memory of her deceased 
husband, who seems during life to have had charge of the 
imperial picture-galleries ; and it consisted of a small building 
on the left-hand side of the Via Appia, between the first and 
second mile out of the city, a marble statue of A¢sculapius, and 
a covered hall in which the members (/opzlus) of the college 
might feast. She also gave the college a considerable sum of 
money on certain conditions ; of which the principal were, that 
the number of members should never exceed sixty, and that 
only freemen should be elected to fill up the vacancies caused 
by death. It should be lawful, however, for any member to 
bequeath his place to his son or brother, or even to one of his 
freedmen ; but in such cases the new member should pay into 
the common chest one-half of the sum which the college usually 
paid to the heirs of a deceased member (funcraticium), and the 
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interest arising from these funds was never to be spent in any 
other way than in distributions, according to certain fixed 
proportions, among the officers and members of the college on 
their appointed days of meeting, of which six or seven are 
enumerated. On some of these money was distributed, as well 
as bread and wine and sfortu/@, and it was specially provided 
that distribution should be made only to those who were 
present; the only pleas which were admitted in excuse for 
non-attendance were absence in foreign parts and confirmed 
ill-health (excepto corum qui trans mare erant, vel qui perpetud 
valetudine detinentur).* The same monument makes mention of 
a supper on the 14th of March, which had been provided by the 
liberality of another and earlier benefactor. Finally, a gentleman 
connected with the husband of the principal benefactress left 
them another sum of money, subject to the same conditions as 
before ; and it was enacted that if the wardens (curatores) of the 
society failed to observe these conditions in any particulars, they 
should forfeit to the common chest a considerable sum of money. 

Our third and last monument tells of a collegium which 
was by no means so fortunate in the acquisition of legacies. 
It belonged to an obscure town in Dacia, where the tablets 
were found in a mine near Aprudbanya, in the year 1807. The 
college had been established nominally in honour of Jupiter 
Cernenus (a local appellation), but in substance this also seems 
to have been a mere burial-club like the rest. Originally it had 
numbered fifty-four members; but at the time we come across 
it (A.D. 167) these had dwindled down to seventeen, and even 
these did not regularly attend the meetings, nor pay the 
appointed contributions. The funds, therefore, were no longer 
sufficient to meet the obligations; and one of the wardens 
(there ought to have been two; but his co-warden, commagister 
suus, had- never put in an appearance, the writer of the 
tablet says, since the day of his appointment) issues an official 
document, attested by seven witnesses, which is in fact a 
declaration of bankruptcy. “He gives public notice,” he says, 
“that, if any of the members dies, he must not think that he 
belongs to any club, or that he can get any allowance made 
for his funeral.” + 


* Compare O. H., 4069, 4115, 4511. Sometimes, however, the members were 
allowed to send a friend to the feast in their stead, in case of unavoidable absence 
(O. H., 4366). 

+ O. H., 6087. 
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We have not left ourselves much space for pointing out the 
application of all this heathen lore to the history of the Christian 
Catacombs ; nor, indeed, is much space necessary. For a great 
deal is too obvious to require special mention, and the English 
Roma Sotterranea has not neglected this part of the subject. We 
shall confine ourselves therefore to a few remarks, supplementary 
to what is already within reach of our readers in that epitome of 
De Rossi’s labours. First, then, we do not find it mentioned there 
that the word avca, which was the proper technical word for the 
space assigned to the maintenance of a Pagan monument, and 
not confined to the space actually occupied by that monument, 
was also used to designate the Christian cemeteries, at least in 
Africa. We need not quote the passage of Tertullian in his 
letter * to Scapula, the Proconsul, in which, playing on the 
double meaning of the word, he incidentally mentions that there 
had been an outbreak of popular violence against the Christian 
cemeteries (avee sepulturarum nostrarum). The word is also 
used in the same sense in other less familiar passages, as for 
instance, by Pontius the Deacon, in the Acts of St. Cyprian, 
in which he says that the Saint was buried zz areéd Macrobii Can- 
didi, Procuratoris. Again, in some of the official documents con- 
nected with the Donatist schism, referred to by St. Augustin and 
- Optatus, we find mention of the avea martyrum;+ and in another 
official document, area ubi orationes facitis.. Finally, a Christian 
monument, recently discovered among the ruins of one of the 
old Roman towns in Africa, records the gift, by one of the 
faithful, of an area ad scpulchra and the building of a cella in 
connection with it. This is exactly the same as we have read 
before on Pagan monuments; neither should it be passed over 
as wholly without significance, that the benefactor in the last- 
named example styles himself a Cudtor Verbt—an unusual phrase, 
which reminds us at once of the Cultores Fovis, [sidis, and the 
rest, whose acquaintance we have already made. And if all the 
examples we have cited come from Africa, and not from Rome, 
we must remember that in that country the Christian cemeteries 
were above ground like those of their Pagan neighbours, and 
that hence a closer similarity of language might reasonably be 
expected. What was lawful, however, in one country was lawful 
also in the other ; and if the African Christians had their own 

* Cap. iii. 
+ Optat. Miliv., p. 170. Ed. Dupin. 
+ See Baronius, 314, 24. 
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cemeteries in which they publicly buried their martyrs and were 
known to assemble for purposes of prayer, there is no reason for 
supposing that the Church did not under ordinary circumstances 
enjoy the same liberty in Rome. We say, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, because we are not now considering exceptional 
disabilities imposed during times of persecution, of which the 
earliest authentic information that has reached us, in any way 
affecting the Catacombs, belongs to the middle of the third 
century ; * but we are speaking of the legal condition of the 
Christian cemeteries in Rome from the very earliest period ; and 
we repeat that there is absolutely no reason for supposing that 
during the first two centuries they were the occasion of any 


CEMETERY OF ST. DOMITILLA. 


embarrassment whatever to the infant Church, or laboured under 
any special obligation of concealment. On the contrary, we 
believe that they were well known, and their entrances, and 
probably ce//e and other monuments of various kinds above 
ground, quite public. And this theory of De Rossi’s, originally 
proposed and supported by other arguments, has lately received 
very remarkable confirmation from the actual discovery of such 
apublic entrance to the Cemetery of St. Domitilla on the Via 
Ardeatina, where, on either side of the vestibule (a) leading to 
the Catacomb, we have the remains of a dwelling-house (0), cus- 
todie tuteleque causd, as the old Pagan monuments express it ;F 
and of a large chamber, dieta que est juncta huic monumento,; 


* Euseb., £., viii, 11. + O. H., 4368, 4373. + 3545. 
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or solarium tectum junctum in quo populus . . . epuletur,* in which 
the Christians doubtless assembled to partake of their agape. 
Traces of a vestibule may also be seen in the more recently dis- 
covered Cemetery of St. Nicomedes, in the Villa Patrizi, situated 
in a most public position near the Porta Pia; and the remains 
of old buildings over the Catacomb of Pratextatus and of 
St. Callixtus, on the Via Appia, we may well believe, are the 
ruins of similar ce//e—perhaps the very fabrice which the Lider 
Pontificalis tells us that St. Fabian, Pope and martyr, caused to: 
be made throughout the cemeteries (fer cemiteria) before the 
middle of the third century. It is no part of our present purpose, 
however, to enter into topographical details of Subterranean 
Rome, or to confront particular specimens of Pagan and Christian 
monuments, but rather to suggest the general outline of an 
analogy between them, which may be enlarged or modified 
by subsequent examination. At present we will conclude by 
briefly naming two points of resemblance, too striking and 
important to be passed over. 

Our readers will not need to be reminded of Pliny’s famous 
letter, in which, whilst asking for instructions from his imperial 
master how he ought to deal with the Christians, he at the 
same time communicates all that he has been able to learn 
about their practices. One of the leading features in his account 
of them is this, that, after having assembled before day-break 
for purposes of worship, they return to their homes, and then 
at a later hour (in open day, we must believe) come together 
again to partake of a common meal. Neither need we enter 
into any detailed account of the agapfe. It is sufficiently 
notorious that one of the most frequent occasions of holding 
them was the funeral of any of the brethren, and one of the 
most common places the tombs of the martyrs. Without saying 
then as much as Raoul Rochette has said, that the Christian 
agape were nothing more than a direct and conscious imitation 
of the funeral repasts of the Pagans, we can at least scarcely 
fail to recognize in the Pagan practice a most convenient cloak 
or screen for the Christian, and we cannot doubt that it was so 
felt and used in the earliest times. Probably no one will be 
found to dispute this assertion. We hardly anticipate, however, 
such general acceptance for our next proposition, which never- 
theless we are irresistibly impelled to hazard, after rising from 
a careful study of so many hundreds of Pagan inscriptions. It 
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is this—Was not the word des natalis, or birthday, whereby 
the Church denotes the day of a martyr’s death, originally 
suggested by the circumstances of the times rather than by 
any conscious reflection on the beautiful ideas it contains? Of 
course, now that the word is in established use, it is easy and 
legitimate to descant upon the sublimity of that faith which sees 
in death, received even under the most excruciating torments, 
only a birthday to a new and better life. But the question is, 
whether this was the idea which prompted the first adoption 
of the word, or whether we ought not rather to seek for that 
idea in the language and practice with which the inscriptions 
on Pagan monuments have made us familiar. We have seen 
how common it was among wealthy Pagans to make provision 
in their wills for the perpetual commemoration of their birth- 
days, either of their own or of those of the deceased parent 
or brother, wife or husband, or some other friend whom they 
specially desired to honour. We read too of the dies natalis 
of the collegium, or club, and sometimes even of the very cella 
or monument in which the members of the collegium were wont 
to assemble ; also of the heathen gods,* and of the idols, and 
of public games ;* and although it may not be easy to determine 
in all cases what is the precise meaning of the term when so 
applied, it certainly seems to show that it had partially lost its 
true meaning, and come to be used in a secondary sense as 
almost equivalent to festival. We read even in classical authors 
of the dies natalis of the standards of a regiment; and they 
distinguish between the xazalis genuinus and the natalis pur- 
furatus of the Emperors, ze, their natural birthdays and the 
anniversaries of their accession to the throne. Hence, when 
St. Augustine§ speaks of the day of St. Cyprian’s martyrdom 
being known by the name of St. Cyprian’s birthday, and being 
so called, not only in Carthage, but throughout all Africa, and 
indeed throughout the whole Church, and that not only by 
Christians, but even by Pagans, Jews, and heretics, we are 
inclined to doubt whether this word was really used by all 
these classes precisely in the same sense. We are not satisfied 
that it conveyed to the mind of a Jew or Pagan anything more 
than the idea of commemoration or celebration ; just as we find 
among the few (ten) Christian dates in the Fasti of Polemius 
Silvius, compiled in the middle of the fifth century (A.D. 448), 


* Minucius Felix Oct.; I. R. N., 2569. Tertull., De Spectac., cap. vi. 


+ Tertull., De 7do/., cap. x. § Serm. cccx., t. v. Ed. Gaume, 1841. 
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not only the JVa/alis of St. Vincent, St. Laurence, and St. 
Stephen, but also the Watalis Calicis on Maundy Thursday, 
March 24th, whilst in the same calendar Christmas Day* is. 
set down as Watalis Domini Corporalis. In the Sacramentarium 
of Gelasius, Christmas Day is called Natale de Nativitate, whilst 
Passion-tide is called Natale de Passione; and in the calendar of 
a most ancient martyrology, edited by Bucherius,+ we find for 
the 22nd of February, Natale Petri de Cathedra. 

However, whether the first Christians deliberately selected 
the word zat¢alis as expressing most truthfully their thoughts and 
feelings about the blessed fruits of a martyr’s death, or whether, 
as we confess we incline to believe ourselves, they fell upon the 
use of it almost unconsciously and from the natural force of 
the circumstances in the midst of which they lived, its con- 
venience in those days cannot be called in questjon. As they 
flocked to this or that cemetery and its adjacent cc//a, the 
Christians would be to Pagan eyes only a schola of sodales, or 
a number of relatives, friends, and dependents of some great 
family, going out to the appointed place to celebrate the 
birthday of a deceased parent or patron; and if questioned, 
they might answer truly that such was indeed their errand. 
Except the funeral pile, and the sacrifice upon the altar, all 
that the Pagans did at the tombs of their friends bore a strong 
resemblance to that which was done also by the Christians. ; 
The Christians could not be molested for their neglect of the 
funeral pile, since it was custom only, and not law, which 
prescribed its use. To all objectors, therefore, they might 
answer boldly in the words of Minucius Felix,§ “We follow 
the better and more ancient custom of burial.” And had they 
chosen to practise dissimulation, even the celebration of their 
most holy mysteries might have passed to Pagan eyes or ears. 
for little more than an offering of bread and wine; especially 
since it was not customary to shed the blood of victims on the 
dies natalis, but only to pour forth wine and fz/s, from a natural 
sense of incongruity in the act of taking away life on the day 
on which oneself had received it. We know, however, that 

* Mommsen, i., pp. 339, 357, 566. ; 

+ Doctrina Temporum, p. 267. Antwerp, 1634. Among the occasional collects 
and prayers collected from ancient missals, we find some that were to be in Wata/ 
genuino, which was clearly the natural birthday, others again in Natali propri« 

vegenerationis per Baptismum (Ven. Thomasii, Opera ii. 552, vi. 196). 

t Bullettino di Arc. Crist., ii., 27. 

§ Cap. x., p. 408. Edit. 1838. 
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to such dissimulation as this the faithful would never have 
consented ; they were so averse from it, that they chose rather 
to acquiesce in the false charge of impiety which the Pagans 
brought against them for having no temples, nor altars, nor 
sacrifices, than to reveal to them their hidden secrets or to leave 
room to suspect the most distant resemblance between the 
impure rites of heathenism and the “clean oblation” of Christian 
worship.* This, however, could not alter the facts of the 
case, nor prevent the heathen laws and customs about burial 
rendering most important service to the infant Church. The 
extensive avca, the garden, orchard, or vineyard attached to 
the monument; the assignment of the property in trust to 
chosen friends; its inalienability when once it had been used 
for purposes of burial; the power of admitting friends and 
excluding strangers by the mere will of the testator; the right 
of combination to secure or maintain such burial-places; the 
monthly contribution to this end; the habit of meeting, and 
eating and drinking in solemn commemoration of departed 
friends: these facts or principles, guaranteed by Pagan law 
and practice, were certainly, if not of primary necessity, yet 
of most exquisite convenience to the framers and frequenters 
of the Roman Catacombs; they furnished a real, perhaps even 
a legal, screen for the protection of the Christian society in 
matters that were very near to their hearts, and may have had 
more influence than we have been in the habit of thinking on 
the early growth of Christianity in Rome. 


* This explanation of their language is accepted by Bingham, viii., 1, 6. 


Catholic Interests and the late Session of 
Parliament. 


II.—THE PRISON MINISTERS ACT COMMITTEE. 


It has, we believe, been almost officially announced that the 
Government intends to ask Parliament, in its ensuing Session, 
to legislate with reference to the improvement of the Prison and 
Prison Ministers Acts. There can be little doubt that the measure 
of the Government will embody with tolerable faithfulness the 
recommendations of the Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat last summer for the investigation of the working of 
the Acts in question, and such a measure is hardly likely to 
meet with serious resistance from any great party in either 
House. The improvement imperatively called for is the 
compulsory payment of Catholic chaplains according to a 
certain scale, which payment will give them a position of 
authority, and place them so far on an equality with the Pro- 
testant chaplains. We owe this result to the activity of Mr. 
Maguire, who moved for the Committee and was its Chairman. 
We owe it remotely to the perseverance of a few Catholic 
Priests, in bringing the subject time after time before the 
uncongenial tribunal of the Westminster Quarter Sessions, and 
we owe it still more remotely, but not less truly, to the obstinate 
bigotry of the majority of the magistrates of Middlesex, who so 
repeatedly supported their own Visiting Justices in the refusal of 
English justice to Catholic prisoners and Catholic clergymen. 
It may seem superfluous, when the case is thus more or less 
settled, to dwell at any length upon the facts elicited in the 
course of the investigations of the Committee. Still, these facts, 
like others consigned to Blue Books, require to be made 
generally known if they are to have their full weight upon 
public opinion, and Parliamentary legislation can scarcely be 
very efficacious unless the opinion of the community at large 
either calls for it or supports it. As it happens, this evidence is 
remarkably intelligible and remarkably instructive, and we shall 
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therefore make no further apology for dwelling upon it some- 
what copiously. 

The law, as it at present stands, is sufficiently described in 
the Report, as leaving to the discretion of the different prison 
authorities throughout the country the appointment of prison 
ministers other than the chaplain of the Established Church. 
We learn the working of this law since 1866, by returns 
contained in the appendix to the Report. In the Government 
prisons, as is well known, the Act of 1866 has been fully and 
satisfactorily applied. The return in question gives the results 
in one hundred and twenty-four county and borough prisons in 
England and Wales. Out of twenty-two prisons in which the 
Catholic prisoners are reckoned as ordinarily one hundred and 
upwards—in several of them, three or four hundred — the 
Catholic priest is totally unpaid in twelve. The payment ranges 
from £300 a year at Liverpool to £28 at Usk. Of six prisons 
in which, on the day taken for the purpose of this inquiry, there 
were between fifty and one hundred prisoners, one alone pays 
the priest (£25). Of fifty others with smaller numbers of 
prisoners, two alone give small salaries. The remainder are 
supposed to have no Catholic prisoners. In thirty-four prisons 
the rule obtains which requires a personal request on the part of 
each prisoner before a priest can see him, and in eight no other 
teaching but that of the Established Church is given. Other 
variations in the working of the Act are summed up in the 
following sentences of the Report :— 


The result has been great inequality in the working of the system. 
In some prisons, a Roman Catholic prison minister is appointed with 
an adequate salary, and is placed on terms of equality with the Protes- 
tant chaplain ; in others, a Roman Catholic prison minister is appointed 
with a salary, but is not permitted to assemble the Roman Catholic 
prisoners for Divine Service, being restricted to visiting them in their 
cell; in a third class, a Roman Catholic clergyman is permitted to 
visit the prisoners of his persuasion, and to assemble them for Divine 
Service, but is denied a salary ; whilst in a fourth the visits of a Roman 
Catholic clergyman are only permitted at the express desire of a 
prisoner. ‘This inequality is specially felt as a grievance by Roman 
Catholic prisoners, who cannot receive the ministrations of the chaplain 
of the Established Church without offending against the laws of their 
own religious persuasion (p. 111). 


The witnesses whose evidence is recorded in the Report may 
be classed under three heads. First, there were the Catholic 
chaplains, or Catholic priests doing service as chaplains, either in 
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Government prisons or in the borough and county prisons in 
which such ministrations as theirs are permitted. Then there 
were witnesses belonging to the class of officials who have either 
resisted the admission of priests into the prisons under their care, 
or insisted on fettering their liberty or on refusing them any 
remuneration. Lastly, there were Government officials capable 
of reporting on the working of the system of the admission of 
Catholic chaplains where it has been carried out. 

If it were our object to draw out anything like a complete 
account of the facts stated in the evidence before the Committee, 
we should find plenty of testimony of the very strongest kind 
among the statements of the Government officials, both as to the 
benefits of the system contemplated by the Legislature when it 
passed the Prison Ministers Act, and as to the facility with 
which that system can be worked without interference with the 
discipline of prisons, as well as without any danger of contro- 
versial squabbling between the ministers of rival denominations. 
But as to this point there is absolutely no question except 
among those who are altogether blinded by prejudice, and who 
shut their ears resolutely to the teachings of experience. Nor 
need the evidence of witnesses of the first class, important 
as it is, detain us very long. The priests employed in the 
prisons which are under the management of town or country 
magistrates had almost invariably complaints to make of 
hindrances, more or less serious, that were placed in their way. 
These subjects of complaint were independent of the question 
of salary and position, but they would probably have never 
existed had that question been satisfactorily settled. At 
Tothill Fields Prison, Westminster, there had been troubles 
in consequence of the supposed zeal of a Protestant matron, 
who had turned the Catholic prisoners out of the laundry— 
which appears to be the popular place of employment in all 
prisons—and hinted to them broadly that they were at liberty to 
attend the Protestant service after leave had at last been given 
for the celebration of Catholic worship. Dr. Kirner, who 
attends Coldbath Fields, Mr. Keens, who attends the City 
Prison, Holloway, Father Signini, attached to the Cardiff 
Prison, Mr. Collingridge, of Winchester, and others, had each 
his tale of complaint. Annoyances from matrons and warders 
and other subordinates might very well be expected under the 
circumstances, but they are less serious than those which come 
from prison regulations and the intolerance of authorities. At 
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Tothill Fields the Visiting Magistrates seem to think it their 
duty to defend the predominance of Protestantism in their 
prison with as much determination as if they were Frenchmen 
fighting for the very existence of their country. One very 
striking and characteristic instance of this dogged zeal relates to 
the “essentials” for celebrating Mass, after leave had been given 
and a room set apart for the purpose of Catholic worship. Let 
us hear Father White— 


74. The visiting justices gave you permission to celebrate divine 
worship, but did they give you any assistance to enable you to do so?— 
They put up certain fixtures in the chapel which were absolutely neces- 
sary; for instance, there was what they called the Communion Table, and 
a little side table called the Credence Table, and they fitted up the room 
with benches, but everything else more immediately connected with the 
service at the altar I had to provide myself. 75. Did you do so out of 
your own pocket ?—I did so, at an expense of about #150; I sent to 
the magistrates a list of things that were necessary, and amongst other 
things there was a harmonium mentioned; they replied that they did not 
intend to give me any of the things applied for. I should mention that 
they gave me a carpet ; I ordered a carpet at my own expense, and the 
authorities very kindly offered to pay for it (p. 3). 

203. Then what was done by you to provide the necessary articles 
which were required ?—I applied to the justices to provide the chalice 
and vestments, the altar-plate, &c. 204. Which of these things were 
provided by the justices?—-None of them; the justices provided the 
fixtures of the chapel and the carpet. 205. Then the articles provided 
by you consisted of the chalice and vestments ?—I should say about 
18 or 20 articles were necessary; vestments and linen, and plate 
and different sorts of things required for the celebration of divine 
service (p. 7). 


And now let us see what the Chairman of the Visiting Justices, 
Captain Donatus O’Brien, thinks it right to say on the same 
subject— 


478. What do you think the expense of those fittings would be ?—I 
have at this moment forgotten the exact sum, but if I recollect rightly, 
and I am pretty sure that I am right, we told the architect not to exceed. 
£200; we considered the expenses under two heads ; one regarded the 
fittings of the chapel which we granted, but we refused the other, viz., 
to supply the priest with, or to pay for, those articles said to be necessary 
to carry on the service, such as the tabernacle, the pyx, vestments, 
candles, and so forth, making a marked difference between those things 
which he had been in the habit of bringing in for the service before, and 
that which we ourselves thought it right and proper to provide for his 
reception (p. 7). ; 

494. You gave your permission that Mr. White should be appointed 
chaplain to the prison; did you know that he was to be chaplain to- 
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the Roman Catholic prisoners ?—He was appointed for that purpose. 
495. Did he, as chaplain to the Catholic prisoners, tell you that there 
were certain essentials, things necessary for the conduct of his religious 
services ?>—Yes, he sent in a list of them. 496. And your answer is, 
that you had nothing to say to the essentials of Catholic worship or 
Catholic service, and that he might provide them or not, just as he 
liked ?—That was practically the effect of it. 497. And you gave an 
answer to an honourable Member that he might take them away 
to-morrow if he liked?—Yes. 498. And leave the Roman Catholic 
prisoners in your prison without the essentials of Catholic worship ?—If 
he pleased. 499. The justices had nothing to say to the essentials of 
Catholic worship, or as to providing necessaries for the Catholic service? 
—Nothing whatever with regard to the articles referred to. 500. Did 
the chaplain tell you that these were essentials to the performance of 
his religious service?—I think very likely the word “essential” was 
made use of in his list. 501. And your answer is, that the visiting 
justices, as the superintending body over the Roman Catholic prisoners, 
have nothing to say with reference to these essentials ?—Nothing 
whatever. 502. And those prisoners might provide ‘themselves with 
them if they thought fit, or not ?—The prisoners could not provide 
them for themselves. 503. Who is to provide them ?—The priest might 
do so, as he does now (p. 18). 


{t would appear also that this resolute disregard as to the 
“essentials” of Catholic worship extends from the higher to the 
lower officials. Mrs. Susan Billiter, matron of Tothill Fields, 


. answers as follows— 


870. I asked Mr. White about the accessories of the chapel that he 
bought and left there; are they now under your care in the Roman 
~ Catholic chapel >—They are in the Roman Catholic chapel, I believe ; 
but I have nothing to do with them. 871. If they were lost, I suppose 
you would be accountable for them ?—No; I am responsible for county 
property, but not for individual property (p. 35). 

948. Now, with respect to the essentials of the Catholic service, you 
stated that you considered them private property, and were not respon- 
sible for their safe keeping ?—Certainly ; I have nothing to do with the 
Roman Catholic chapel. 949. They are not in the custody of any 
responsible authority >—I have nothing to do with them. I go up to 
see that the room appointed by the magistrates is in a proper state of 
cleanliness, and that there are a sufficiency of benches. There is an 
altar which I know the authorities provided ; but beyond that I have 
nothing to do with the chapel. I do not know anything of the deco- 
rations of the chapel, or anything beyond what I have stated. 950. Who 
is responsible for the fittings up, and the table, and the carpet ?—I say 
. that the altar table and the carpet round the altar are in my custody. 
951. You are responsible for them?—I am responsible for them. 
952. You do not consider yourself responsible for the other things ?— 
Not for any vestments or articles of that sort which may have been 
there ; they have never been given into my charge (p. 38). 
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Much the same story is told by Dr. Kirner as to Coldbath 
Fields Prison. The Visiting Justices, indeed, assert in a letter 
quoted by Mr. F. H. N. Glossop that they have “supplied 
everything which was considered necessary for the perform- 
ance (!) of the Divine Service of the Roman Catholic prisoners,” 
but it turns out that this “everything considered necessary” 
(q. 1440) consisted of a table. Dr. Kirner tells us— 


1056. Without these there can be no service ?—There can be no 
service without them. 1057. If you have not sufficient altar plate, you 
cannot have mass?—We cannot; it is essential to have all the requisites 
for the service. 1058. Have the visiting justices provided you with 
anything ?—They have only provided a table; all the other essential 
things have been provided by the visiting priest (p. 42). 


Now let us hear Mr. Pownall. This gentleman, be it observed, 
has been for forty years a magistrate, and for twenty-seven 
years Chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions. He gives 
us a complete theory of how far English magistrates ought to 
go when they are professcdly providing Catholic prisoners with 
what is necessary for “the performance” of their Divine 
Service— 


1969. Are you in favour of payment for the essentials to Catholic 
service ?—Certainly not. I would pay for everything in the Catholic 
chapel that we consider necessary in the Protestant chapel, but the 
other things I-think the Roman Catholics ought to find for themselves, 
as I consider that it would be repugnant to Protestant feelings to buy 
some of those things which the Catholics think essential. 1970. Would 
it be repugnant to Protestant feelings to pay for wine?—No. 1971. Do 
you pay for wine for the Catholic chaplain?—No. 1972. Has it ever 
been applied for ?—I am not aware that it has been, it would not be 
required for Roman Catholic prisoners. 1973. Suppose it was stated 
to this Committee that it had been applied for and refused, what would 
be your opinion ?—My opinion would be that it ought not to be refused 
if required (p. 80). 

1978. Suppose the Roman Catholic clergyman asked for a chalice, 
would his request be granted ?—It would depend upon what sort of 
chalice he wanted. I apprehend that we should not object to give a 
simple cup, such as we have in our church. 1979. Supposing he asked 
for a chalice, and it was positively refused, would that refusal be right ? 
—It would depend upon what sort of a chalice he asked for. If the 
Catholic chaplain asked, as I said, for a mere cup like that which we 
have in our service, I do not think it would be right to refuse it. 
1980. The Protestant chaplain, I believe, uses some vestments, does he 
not ?—He does. 1981. Supposing the Catholic chaplain asked for 
vestments and was refused, would you think that refusal correct?—It 
would depend upon what vestments the Catholic priest asked for.. 
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1982. You would say, in point of fact, that if the Catholic chaplain 
asked for everything essential to Protestant worship it would be 
supplied ?—Yes, if he confined himself to these things. 1983. But if 
he asked for anything essential for Catholic worship, and differing from 
what is required for the Protestant service, it would not be given?—I 
think not (p. 80). 


There is no mistake at all as to Mr. Pownall’s theory. A 
little further on that gentleman distinctly states, in answer to 
questions from Lord Enfield, that though it is a great burthen 
on the priest of a poor district to have to provide the essentials, 
things without which he cannot perform the rites of his own 
Church, for service in the prison—which brings him in no salary, 
and where his congregation, being prisoners, cannot possibly 
pay for them—still he must get the money “where he can;” 
Protestants ought not to pay it. When urged as to these 
things being essential, he says—‘‘ You know it is what one man 
thinks essential to his service, in opposition to what another man 
thinks ; our differences are great upon that point.” He says 
“ decidedly ” that, if there are certain sacred vestments without 
which a Roman Catholic clergyman cannot perform the rites of 
his own Church, the providing of them must be thrown on 
himself or on his community, “or not incurred.” “J think,” 
says Mr. Pownall, “ that they are unnecessary.” Mr. Pownall has 
a view of his own about Catholic services ; vestments, according 
to him, are wznecessary to the celebration of Mass. It is not that 
the Mass is idolatrous, or that, as a matter of conscience, he will 
have nothing to do with paying for Popery, but 4e knows what 
Papists ought to require for their Mass better than they do— 


2018. We are speaking merely of simple necessaries?—I have already 
said that as far as relates to the necessaries which in the Protestant church 
are considered essential I should have no objection to furnish them to 
the Roman Catholic priest. 2019. But you will admit that there are 
certain things to be provided, without which there can be no Catholic 
service ?—Then I can only regret it, but I would not be a party to 
supplying them. 2020. But if you hear it stated, upon Catholic autho- 
rity, that that is the fact, would you wish to alter your opinion?—I could 
not make any other statement; I consider the expense unnecessary 


(p. 81). 


We have been at the pains of making these quotations, in 
which the mind of persons in authority in the metropolitan 
prisons is set forth in their own words, for a twofold reason. In 
the first place, these extracts will, we think, go far to justify, to 
any fair mind, the suspicion which might under other circum- 
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stances seem gratuitous —that a hostile and invidious spirit 
animates the whole dealings of the authorities in question with 
the Catholic priests, who, at their own expense, or at the expense 
of their congregation, have ministered to the spiritual wants of 
the prisoners under the charge of these authorities. It appears 
to us that the principle avowed by Mr. Pownall not only implies 
the absurd proposition that a Protestant magistrate is to settle 
for Catholics what is and what is not essential for Catholic 
worship, and to enforce his own interpretation in the adminis- 
tration of public money and in the discharge of public duty, but 
also involves the practical maxim that priests and Catholics are 
to be dealt with as intruders, enemies, and criminals, to whom 
the barest possible tolerance is to be accorded, and who are to 
be reminded at every turn that “this is a Protestant country,” 
and that they ought to be very thankful indeed to be allowed to 
breathe English air, while to ask for more than permission for 
existence is intolerable presumption on their part. Do they ask 
for Mass, indeed! Well, they may have it, but a bare table is 
enough and even too good for them. The priests must get what 
they want “where they can;” they are to be allowed to make 
bricks for the advantage of the Middlesex prisoners, but they 
must get their own straw “where they can.” 


If lords and rulers thus behave, . 
What may we look for from the slave ? 


If Chairmen of Visiting Justices and of Quarter Sessions are 
thus intolerant, what wonder if Mrs. Billiter and other 
subordinates of her class should be somewhat readily suspected 
of a hostile animus when they exclude Catholics from this or 
that kind of work, which is preferred to other work by the 
prisoners, or when they so carefully inform those under their 
charge that although there is now a Catholic chapel, they are 
still at liberty to attend the Protestant service? It appears to 
us that there is every reason why the Catholic priest who visits 
these gaols and Houses of Correction should be on the look-out 
for hostile treatment, should feel himself under a ban, and should 
be ready to interpret even measures which might possibly be 
mere mistakes on the part of authorities as intentional slights or 
even proselytizing efforts. 

And in the second place, the clear intelligible theory which 
underlies such statements as those which we have quoted from 
the evidence of Captain O’Brien and Mr. Pownall, is quite 
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enough to prove that the execution of the relief to Catholic 
prisoners contemplated by the Legislature in the Prison Ministers 
Acts cannot be left to the discretion of county or borough 
magistrates. The very partial extent to which the Acts have 
been carried into force would, indeed, prove this sufficiently. 
It would be also proved sufficiently if only half the cases of 
unfairness which Catholic priests have hitherto alleged be taken 
as indisputably proved. But the doctrine held by the gentlemen 
whom we have quoted proves the necessity of compulsory enact- 
ments without any reference to individual facts, as to which 
there may always be a dispute. We shall illustrate this doctrine 
a little more fully before we close our present paper. 

It is not often that a Blue Book contains anything half so 
amusing as the evidence given before Mr. Maguire’s Committee 
by Mr. Alderman Carter. We have not the slightest knowledge 
of this distinguished “person” except from the pages of the 
Report, and we shall speak of him simply as a character whom 
we have met with upon paper, as we might of Mr. Pecksniff, 
Mr. Wackford Squeers, or Mr. Bumble. We can only regret 
that no Catholic Dickens exists, to combine the various traits of 
character which shine forth from the narrative of his examination 
into a highly-wrought picture, for the benefit of those to whom 
Protestant bigotry in petty power is an interesting phenomenon. 
We shall present our readers with a few extracts. It must be 
premised that, about two years ago, Mr. Keens, the visiting 
priest at Holloway Prison, wrote to ask for four things— 

rst, Access to the Creed Register; 2nd, Power of giving evidence 
with regard to the religion of such prisoners as, being actually registered 
as Protestants, desire to be entered as Roman Catholics ; 3rd, Power of 
assembling for Divine service in the morning and evening on Sundays 
and holidays ; 4th, Free access to the cells of all those who are registered 
as Roman Catholics (p. 97, q. 2455). 


Upon this we are told by a paper of the day— 


“ Alderman Carter seconded the motion with great pleasure. If they 
once gave this man free ingress to the prison, the next thing would be 
that he would come before the court and not only ask, but through his 
friends demand, a salary, and there would be a repetition of what was 
now taking place in the county. The priest had already every oppor- 
tunity of seeing the unfortunate people who were in the prison, and he 
could see them as they pleased, and minister to them as they pleased ; 
and forsooth, they must find a room for him in which to decorate an 
altar! Presently he (Mr. Alderman Carter) should ask himself whether 
he was in France, Spain, or England. He was afraid the time must 
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soon come when these gentlemen must be taught that they could not 
come before the court with such assurance, nay, impertinence, as was 
shown in this letter.” 2459. First of all, you do not repudiate that 
report >—Not a word of it. 2460. You are quite proud of them, 
perhaps ?—I am not proud of them, but I am prepared to justify 


them (p. 97). 


The applications were, of course, refused. As to that for having 
‘Catholic service on Sunday, Mr. Alderman Carter is asked— 


2477. As a matter of fact, one class of Her Majesty’s subjects are 
treated differently in prison than others?—I do not see that they 
are; they have their religious intructor, Mr. Keens. 2478. But on 
Sundays they have not?—I think not on Sundays. 2479. Is not 
Sunday the most solemn day of all, and the day upon which they 
should offer up prayer and thanks to God for his assistance ?—No 
doubt. 2480. If there be any day of the week out of the seven when 
Christians ought to kneel in a church, it is on that day ?—It is so. 
2481. Are the Catholics allowed that privilege in Holloway Prison ?— 
{ think not. 2482. In fact, you know not ?—I think they are not. 
2483. Is it not the fact that, owing to the monotony and irksomeness of 
the tenancy of the cell, the Catholic prisoners being otherwise compelled 
to remain in the gaol, are very glad to go to the Protestant worship on 
the Sunday ?—Some of them do, but in a very small ratio. 2484. The 
inducement to do so is very strong, is it not >—You put it in this way, if 
[ understand you rightly, that they would go to the chapel merely to afford 
a little relief to the monotony of their imprisonment. I consider that, as 
their priest sees them on the Monday and sees them again on the 
‘Tuesday, that ought to be sufficient. 2485. The Protestant chaplain sees 
the Protestant prisoners every day in the week, does he not ?—Yes ; but 
you will, of course, remember, we are a Protestant country, and we do 
not ask the Catholics to come here; and if they will get into our 
prisons, they should, in my opinion, receive punishment (p. 98). 


Mr. Synan pressed the worthy Alderman rather hard— 


2586. You have professed yourself to be a friend to what you call 
religious liberty. I think you stated that all people should keep their 
creed to themselves ?—What I meant by that observation was simply 
this, that I do not choose to have any creed contrary to my own forced 
upon me. 2587. Do you think it right that any creed should be forced 
by you upon another contrary to the creed he professes >—Certainly 
not ; neither would I permit it. 2588. Do you think that the refusal of 
you, and your brother Aldermen, who are the governors of this gaol, to 
give religious liberty in that institution to the Catholic prisoners is a 
forcing of your creed upon them ?—Certainly not. 2589. You do not 
think it is forcing your creed upon them ?—We do not attempt it; we 
do not proselytize at all. 2590. Supposing, under similar circumstances, 
a Catholic governor refused to Protestant prisoners a service upon the 
Sunday, and on that account some of those Protestant prisoners went 
to the Catholic worship in the prison, would you think that a forcing of 
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the Catholic creed upon the Protestant prisoners ?—But that is hypo- 
thetical altogether. 2591. Cannot you answer it?—It answers itself. 
2592. Would you condemn it?—I would not allow any creed to be 
forced upon the Roman Catholics, neither would I force the Roman 
Catholic creed upon Protestants. 2593. In the hypothetical case which 
I have put, would you condemn ‘the act of the Catholic governor >— 
But we have no Catholic governors. 2594. I am putting a hypothetical 
case; I am supposing a Catholic country >—But we are not in a Catholic 
country, we are Protestants. 2595. Is Protestantism less favourable to 
religious liberty than Catholicity?—No; I think more so. 2596. Then 
if Protestantism refuses liberty in a prison ?—We do not refuse it. 
2597. Do you refuse religious liberty upon the Sunday ?—I do not know 
that the priest attends there on the Sunday; but if the prisoners 
wished it, I have no doubt he might attend there upon the Sunday. 
2598. ‘This is a clause in the letter of the priest, “ Power of assembling 
for Divine service in the morning and evening on Sundays and holi- 
days,” did you refuse that application ?—I did, and should do so again. 
2599. Did you call it an impertinent application?—I daresay I did. 
2600. Suppose that in a Catholic prison ?-—-But it is na use supposing 
that; we have no Catholic prisons here. 2601. Are there Catholic 
prisons anywhere?—I have no doubt there are Catholic prisons in 
freland or in Rome. 2602. Supposing a Catholic alderman in Ireland, 
a member of the gaol committee, had refused an application of that kind 
from the Protestant ministers in the Irish gaol, what would be your 
opinion of that?—I do not think it very likely to occur. 2603. What 
would be your opinion of it if it did occur ?—I say again it is not likely 
to occur. 2604. I must repeat my question: what would be your opinion 
of it if it did occur ?—I consider that I am not bound to answer that 


question (p. 102). 


We are very sorry to have to make the remark upon an 
Alderman of the City of London—one who has “passed the civic 
chair,” and is a member of more than one scientific society—but 
we must confess that his evidence impresses us as a strong proof 
of the old saying that bullies are also cowards. Alderman 
Carter is very great in the Court of Aldermen, and lets other 
people see that he is great. A Catholic priest, a man of 
education, a man probably in intelligence and cultivation—not 
to speak of other more external gifts—greatly superior to Mr. 
Alderman Carter, is spoken of by him as “a person of the name 
of Keens, I think,” and, as our readers have already seen, his 
application for leave to discharge freely his sacred duties in 
Holloway Gaol is characterized by the same dignitary as 
“impertinence.” But all the Alderman’s swagger and bluster 
evaporate under the close examination to which he is subjected 
by a few members of the House of Commons. He has not the 
courage to answer a plain question. He must probably have 
administered the law, and sat on the judicial bench as her 
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Majesty's representative in dealing with the crimes, real or 
supposed, of many of her subjects; he must have heard 
witnesses examined and cross-examined, and must know what 
it is for a witness to shirk a question and to be afraid to avow 
an obvious conclusion. We venture to think that his Pro- 
testantism would not have been less sound if it had been a little 
more courageous; if, as he has the courage to refuse, as far as 
in him lies, the common rights of Christian worship to the 
unfortunate Catholics who fall into his hands as prisoners, so he 
had also been fearless enough to say openly that he thinks 
there should be one law for the Protestant and another for the 
Catholic, that the Irish system—which secures every possible 
freedom for the Protestant minority—is a system which 
Protestant magistrates ought never to think of imitating in 
respect of a Catholic minority in England, and that if the law 
tells them to do it they ought to evade the law in every 


way in their power. As it is, Mr. Carter’s courage only 
rises to the height of avoiding a plain question. Mr. 
Downing presses him with the question as to whether he 


would, under any circumstances at all, wish to have a Catholic 
chaplain. “I will take the case of Swaffham, in Norfolk,” says 
Mr. Downing. “ Swaffham,” replies the Alderman, “is not the 
City of London. Iam speaking with regard to Holloway Gaol, 
which I am called to give evidence upon” (p. 108). Mr. 
Downing continues— 


2782. Will you give me the result of your consideration. I put to you 
a case: supposing there were a great disproportion between the number 
of Roman Catholics and Protestants in a gaol, the Roman Catholics 
being in a large majority ?—-I consider that I am not bound to answer a 
hypothetical case. 2783. In fact, you have a conscientious objection 
to seeing a Roman Catholic clergyman a paid officer attending to the 
wants of a prison ?—Most unquestionably I have. 2784. And you would 
not have the ratepayers of the district taxed for his payment ?—I think I 
have answered that question before. 2785. Allow me to ask you if the 
Roman Catholic parishioners of a district, and resident in it, pay taxes ? 
—Yes, I presume they do; I have been asked that before. 2786. Have 
you ever been in Ireland?—I have. 2787. I suppose you know that 
Ireland is a Roman Catholic country as compared with other creeds ?— 
Yes. 2788. And I suppose you are aware that upon boards of guardians 
and other places the great majority are Roman Catholics?—I do not 
know; I have merely visited that property which the City of London 
has some control over. 2789. Supposing that is the fact ; will you allow 
that Roman Catholics have conscientious opinions also as well as Pro- 
testants?—Yes. 2790. And you might believe that a Roman Catholic is 
-of opinion that you are in error, just as you are of opinion as regards the 
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Roman Catholic that he is in error?—Yes; every man has his own 
belief. 2791. Would you be surprised to hear that, in Ireland, Protestant 
clergymen are nominated to gaols and poorhouses where there are only 
two or three Protestants, and sometimes only one, by the Roman 
Catholic guardians ?—It may be so. 2792. Are you surprised to hear 
that?—I am not surprised at anything that happens in Ireland. 
2793. Do you think that you might adopt that practice with great 
advantage ?—I should be very sorry to copy them at all; I should not 
be disposed to copy their example in any way (p. 108). 


We must be allowed to express our regret at having to: 
place by the side of Mr. Alderman Carter, in reference to the 
question before us, a young Conservative nobleman whose 
career has hitherto been one of very considerable promise. 
Lord Carnarvon may not have in him the making of a great 
statesman, but he is certain to be always one of the foremost 
members of his party, and, whenever it returns to, power, he will 
probably be again a member of any Cabinet that may be formed 
out of its ranks. But perhaps nothing could be more pertinent to 
the conclusion which we have to enforce than the fact that Lord 
Carnarvon, in his capacity of Chairman of the Visiting Justices 
at Winchester, has taken a line with regard to the religious 
rights of Catholic prisoners which is in its results identical with 
that pursued by so far less moderate a man as Alderman 
Carter. The average number of Catholic prisoners in Winchester 
Gaol is between forty and fifty, but as to the question of allow- 
ing them an opportunity of meeting on Sundays for the worship 
of God, his lordship tells the Committee—‘ We came to the 
conclusion that, to put it very shortly, it really was a question 
of numbers, of expense, and of prison management ; that the 
number of Roman Catholic prisoners was not sufficient, in our 
opinion, to justify us in pressing upon the Court the expense 
which would have been required.” And again— 


4313. Do you think it is fair that Catholics should be debarred from 
attending their church or their Divine worship on Sunday, while 
Protestants are allowed to attend their Divine worship ?—I am afraid 
I can only say that the minority must submit to the inconveniences of 
being a minority. I should readily accept the view that in a large 
prison such as Liverpool, where you have an equal number of both 
denominations, or something like an equal number, it would be most 
expedient that every facility that can be given should be given to the 
Roman Catholics ; but where their number is a fraction, an eighth, or a 
ninth of the whole, they must, in common with other denominations, 
submit to what is, on the whole, best for the general working of the 
system and of the prison (p. 165). 
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The instances which we have given are surely encugh to 
make the conclusion of the Committee, which has recommended 
the Legislature to settle the question for ever by making the 
appointment and the payment of Catholic chaplains compulsory, 
appear inevitable to every fair mind. At the same time, it may 
be worth our while to consider what of practical moment 
to ourselves is involved in this. It is a part.of the system 
under which England is governed—a system which elicits from 
men of all classes, high and low, rich and poor, a more active 
and hearty cooperation, often at the cost of much time and 
labour, in the common interests of order and justice than is 
to be found in any other country—to leave the management 
of local and municipal affairs very much in the hands of 
local and municipal authorities. We are naturally proud and 
jealous of our system, and we shrink with instinctive dread 
from any approach to that governmental centralization which 
has eaten out the heaithy life of nations wherever it has taken 
root. When the Legislature left the question of Catholic 
chaplaincies in gaols to the option of local authorities, it 
practically did homage to the free English system of which we 
speak. It tried the experiment, how far the men under whose 
management so many important civil and social interests are 
left would rise to the fairness, the tolerance, the large and 
wide views as to the.importance of religious instruction and 
consolation for the reformation of criminals, which were required 
in order that those members of an unpopular and long-reviled 
Church who might happen to fall into that unhappy class might 
enjoy the full benefits which all enlightened statesmen, as well 
as all true Christians, desired them to enjoy as a matter of 
strict conscientious right. A few years have sufficed to show 
that the antipathy to Catholicism still shows itself in the least 
respectable forms of tyranny and bigotry in a large number of 
influential persons, while those who are disposed to give fair play 
to religious influences for the purposes of reformation form a 
comparative minority, at least when the religious influences in 
question are those of the Catholic Church. 

We may compare this conclusion with another of similar 
import, which has been forced upon us by the experience of 
a longer period than that which has elapsed since the first 
legislation in favour of Catholic prisoners. One of the most 
vaunted portions of our English system is undoubtedly trial 
by jury. Without going into the history of this institution, 
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or denying its many advantages, we may at least remark that 
a long experience has painfully convinced us that trial by jury,. 
which ought to be the defence of the weak against the strong, 
and the guardian of liberty against tyranny, has become a 
weapon of tyranny in the hands of the enemies of Catholicism. 
From the Achilli trial and the actions against the Cardinal, 
down to the Oscott case and the Saurin case, we have had a 
chain of verdicts which have made it almost a_ foregone 
conclusion that somehow or other, whatever may be the 
character or the merits or the justice of the two sides in 
a lawsuit, the verdict of twelve British jurors—sometimes, 
unfortunately, not altogether unaided by the counsels of some 
“truly British” Judge—is pretty sure to be against Catholic 
interests or Catholic institutions. This is a great hardship, 
and a great injustice. We have to submit, as Lord Carnarvon 
quietly puts it, to the “inconveniences of a minority ””"—and 
we are not allowed even the poor resource of the foreigner, 
who is privileged, if he so choose, to have the jury which tries 
him, composed in part of his own countrymen. 

Nothing is without its value that throws light upon our 
position with reference to the great mass of our fellow- 
countrymen. Visiting Justices, even in the county of Middlesex 
and in the city of London, are fair enough specimens of the 
average Englishman, and a British special juryman is not 
likely to be more bigoted—especially when bound by an oath 
to do justice impartially—than most of those who vote at 
elections, and who form the classes which ultimately determine 
the action of the country. We learn from such examples what 
We may expect at any moment, if some sudden _ political 
convulsion were to rouse the passions of the people, or if 
some chance foreign or domestic complication were to make 
the name of Catholic prominent as well as odious. Many a 
poor servant-girl and Catholic labourer have known to their 
cost how some Fenian outrage, some public scandal, such as 
the Saurin case, or, again, some much-abused act of the Church, 
such as the meeting of the Vatican Council, is visited upon the 
heads of the most defenceless of those who bear the Catholic 
name. We conceive that it is not for us to shrink from any 
trouble or suffering that may come to us on such an account ; 
but we should be foolish if we did not rightly measure the 
circumstances under which we are, if we neglected any pre- 
caution, or were too indolent for any exertion,. which may be 
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needed to make us stronger and more secure. The Catholic 
body can do much for itself, and it can even dispel to a great 
extent the prejudices which now appear to weigh so heavily 
upon it, if it be not only unobtrusive but resolute, not only 
inoffensive to others but united and fearless in the vindication 
of its just rights. The subject on which we have been speaking 
is one of a number on which every member of the community 
should exert himself to the utmost of his power in his legitimate 
field of action. The rights which belong to Catholics as subjects 
of the British crown, on an equality with all other such subjects, 
are the natural care of the educated and influential laity, even 
more directly than of the hierarchy itself. The Catholic laity, 
in Ireland and in England, have in reality a nobler part to 
play in the social discussions of our time than any other similar 
body of men in the British empire. They have to insist, in 
the face of a hostile majority, on the full and just application 
of the principles of liberty and justice solemnly avowed at the 
time of Emancipation, in which are involved not only political 
rights, but the very highest spiritual interests of thousands of 
their fellow-creatures. 
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FEW things are more definitely marked off by the sacred 
historians of the life of our Blessed Lord than the beginning 
of His teaching by means of parables. It was something which 
the Apostles did not expect, and as to which they questioned 
Him at the time. He gave them a distinct and precise answer 
as to His reason for adopting a new practice in, His teaching, 
which answer has been recorded for our guidance. From this 
answer, and from an examination of the parables themselves, 
we may expect to obtain a clue as to any particular charac- 
teristics of the teaching in question which furnished the motive 
for the change of method adopted by our Lord. And we may, 
at the same time, be able to settle the question which naturally 
arises concerning the parables—the question, namely, whether 
they form a distinct body of teaching with reference to a 
particular subject, or whether the difference between them and 
the rest of our Lord’s instructions was simply one of form. 

With regard to this last question, it is pertinent to observe 
that the parabolic form of teaching was not now used by our 
Blessed Lord for the first time, unless we are disposed to insist 
very strictly upon characteristics which may seem almost tech- 
nical, such as some direct declaration of our Lord that He taught 
by comparison. When our Blessed Lord said to Simon the 
Pharisee, as St. Mary Magdalene was kneeling at His feet, “A 
certain man had two debtors ; one owed him five hundred pence 
and the other fifty, and when they had nothing to pay he 
forgave them both,”* it can hardly be questioned that He spoke 
a parable in the common sense of the word, as much as when 
He said to the priests and scribes at Jerusalem—“ What think 

* St. Luke vii. 40, seq.; Vita Vita, § 55. The substance of this Essay has been 
taken from a Commentary on the author’s Vita Vite Nostre Meditantibus Proposita 
(London: Burns and Oates, 1869), and the references which are of any service as to 
questions of Harmony and the order of the events of our Lord’s life have therefore 


been retained. For the same reason the order followed in that work has been assumed 
without question throughout. 
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you? A certain man had two sons, and going to the first he said, 
Son, go to-day and work in my vineyard. And he answered, 
I will not, and afterwards repented and went. And going to 
the other he said likewise. And he answered, I go, sir, and 
went not.”* The two passages are almost exactly parallel, each 
terminating in a question put by our Lord to the person or 
persons whom He wished to instruct. But the first case took 
place before the teaching by parables began, and the last case 
occurred at the very end of our Lord’s ministry. In the earlier 
teaching of our Lord, we find from the very beginning that 
use of images and similitudes which is the foundation of the 
parabolic system. There are certain passages which we may 
almost speak of as formal parables, such as the words about 
the land already white unto harvest, the sower and reaper being 
different and yet rejoicing together, addressed to the disciples 
after our Lord’s conversation with the woman at the well of 
Samaria,f and more than one part of the Sermons on the 
Mount and in the Plain, such as the address to the disciples 
on the salt of the earth and the light of the world, the images 
of the father giving his children bread and fish rather than 
stones or serpents, of the wolves in sheep’s clothing, of the 
beam and mote in the eye, of the blind leading the blind, of 
the trees known by their fruit, and the almost direct parable 
at the end of each of these two sermons of the man who built 
his house on the rock and the other man who built his house 
upon the sand. } 

Passing on a little further in the Gospels, we have the image 
of the house divided against itself, and of the strong man armed 
whose goods are made spoil of by a stronger than he.§ All these 
passages are placed at an earlier stage of our Lord’s ministry 
than the formal commencement of His teaching by parables, 
and they make it appear improbable that the great difference 
between our Lord’s teaching as addressed to the people before 
and after that commencement is to be found simply, or even 
principally, in the form which it assumed in the several stages 
respectively. If a modern teacher, who had up to a certain 
time been accustomed to direct dogmatic or moral instruction, 


* St. Matt. xxi. 28—32; Vita Vite, § 135. 

+ St. John iv. 35. 

t St. Matt. v., vi, vii, and vii. 24—27; St. Luke vi. 20—49; Vila Vite, 
§ 31—36, 47—49. 

§ St. Matt. xii.; St. Mark iii.; Vila Vite, § 56. 
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were suddenly to change his method of procedure and teach 
only by fable or allegory what he had before taught in another 
way, the difference would be described as consisting mainly in 
the form. If a teacher, who had before very frequently used 
familiar images and similitudes, or even anecdotes, to inculcate 
moral truths, were to abandon any other method and throw 
his similitudes more strictly into the form of parables, such a 
change might perhaps arrest attention and cause inquiry, but 
it would hardly claim the great importance which appears to 
be attached to the change made by our Lord in the present 
instance. 

We are thus prepared for a further inquiry into the answers 
given by our Blessed Lord to the questions of the Apostles, and 
into the parables themselves, as far as these may shed light 
upon the precise nature of this new phase m our Lord’s 
teaching. Our Lord’s answer to the question, “Why dost 
Thou speak unto them in parables?” is placed by St. Matthew 
immediately after the first parable, that of the Sower and the 
Seed.* It contains much that is repeated by St. Mark (iv. 10) 
when he gives the explanation of that first parable, in answer to 
a question as to its meaning which must not be confounded with 
the more general question as to the reasons for the parabolic 
teaching as such. Leaving aside the apparent difficulties of 
interpretation, with which it is not at present our business to 
deal, we may state the answer much in this way—“ To those to 
whom I thus speak it is not given, as it is given to you, to know 
the mystery of the Kingdom of God. For he that hath, to him 
shall be given, and he shall abound ; but he that hath not, from 
him shall be taken away that which he hath.” The mystery of 
the Kingdom of God, therefore, is the subject of the parables, 
and it is in some sense an advance upon and an addition to the 
knowledge already possessed by the Apostles. “I speak to them 
in parables,” our Blessed Lord continues, “ because seeing they 
do not see, and hearing they do not hear, neither do they under- 
stand. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, who 
saith: With the hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand, 
and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive. For the heart of 
this people is grown gross, and with their ears they have been 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have shut, lest at any time 
they should see with their eyes and hear with their ears and 
understand with their heart, and be converted, and I should 

* St. Matt. xiii. 10, seq.; Vita Vite, § 59. 
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heal them.” This is the reason given by our Lord for His 
speaking to the multitude in parables. Their hearts are too 
hard for the mystery of God’s Kingdom. He is acting on His 
own precept, given in the Sermon on the Mount, about not 
casting pearls before swine, “lest perhaps they trample them 
under their feet, and turning upon you they tear you.”* 

But, on the other hand, the parables contained, to those who 
could understand them, something exceedingly precious. They 
were, to use the heathen poet’s words, full of speech to those who 
could understand them, and the doctrine which they contained 


was enshrined in them in that particular form, in order that “to - 


them that hath” more “might be given.” Thus our Lord 
continues to His Apostles—“ Blessed are your eyes, because 
they see, and your ears, because they hear. For, amen, I say to 
you, many prophets and just men have desired to see the 
things that you see, and have not seen them, and to hear the 
things that you hear, and have not heard them.” And we find 
Him showing a kind of tender anxiety for them, lest they 
should not profit sufficiently by this teaching of “the mystery of 
the Kingdom of God.” Thus, before expounding the parable 
of the Seed, He says, “ Are you ignorant of this parable? and 
how shall you know all parables?” + as if they were to contain 
a body of instruction given in a definite number of comparisons. 
And again, after the explanation, ‘Take heed what you hear. 
{In what measure you shall mete it shall be measured unto you 


again, and more shall be given you. For he that hath to him. 


shall be given, and he that hath not that also which he hath 


shall be taken away from him.”? All these passages seem to - 


prepare us for the conclusion that the parables do not differ 
merely in form from other instructions of our Lord to the people, 
such as the Sermon on the Mount, and, in part, the Sermon on 
the Plain, but that there may be some general subject more 
particularly sct forth in them, to be instructed concerning which 
was a great and high privilege, of which careless persons were 
not worthy, and of which the full revelation had hitherto been 
reserved by God’s providence. It might seem, also, that this. 
knowledge was especially required for those who, like the 
Apostles, were not only to be the subjects of the new kingdom, 
but also its ministers and propagators. After the first series of 
parables, He turned to them and asked, “ Have ye understood 
all these things? They say to Him, Yes. He said unto them, 
* St. Matt. vii. 6. + St. Mark iv. 13. + St. Mark iv. 24—25. 
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Therefore every scribe instructed in the Kingdom of Heaven is 
like to a man that is a householder, who bringeth forth out of 
his treasure new things and old.”* 

What, then, is this head or subject of divine teaching and 
knowledge which is set forth so specially in the parables, if we 
are to consider them as differing from former teaching of our 
Lord not only in form, but, to a certain extent, in subject and 
scope? If we consider the moral or practical truths which are 
undoubtedly conveyed in the parables, we may well be disposed 
to class them under different heads, and to find a great variety 
of subjects treated of inthem. A recent author, whose work,t 
though cast in a very simple and popular form, shows much 
study and thoughtfulness, has thus classed the parables under 
four heads: 1. Parables concerning the Church. 2. Parables 
concerning God’s dealings with us. 3. Parables concerning our 
conduct to God. 4. Parables concerning our conduct to other 
men. Such divisions are of much practical use: but they are to 
a great extent arbitrary. In the work to which we allude, for 
instance, the parables of the Friend at Midnight and the Unjust 
Judge fall under the third head—parables concerning our 
conduct to God; and that of the Good Samaritan under the 
head of our conduct to other men. But the two former are 
most certainly meant to encourage us to prayer by setting forth 
God’s way of yielding to it under two images of successful 
importunity, and that of the Good Samaritan must with equal 
- certainty be assigned to the class of those which set forth God’s 
dealings with us in the work of our redemption after the Fall, 
and this charity of God to us is made the pattern of our charity 
to others. We need not discuss other methods of division which 
may have been suggested, and which have very often much 
practical usefulness to recommend them. A very interesting 
. arrangement of the parables will be found in the last chapter 
(ch. xlii.) of Salmeron’s volume of Commentary on them—the 
seventh volume of his great work. In this arrangement the 
parables are adapted to the Gospels for the several days of 
Lent, in order, from Ash Wednesday up to Easter Tuesday, 
and the adaptation will be found to suggest many striking 
reflections. It is, however, as an adaptation, not as a systematic 
arrangement, that we mention it here. 

We believe that it will be found easier to grasp the main 


* St. Matt. xiii. 51, 52. 
+ The New Testament Narrative, &c, Burns and Oates, 1868. 
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idea of the parables as a whole, if we consider that they are 
meant to illustrate one great head of doctrine which is most 
naturally fitted for promulgation under this particular form. The 
parables differ, of course, from the other teaching of our Lord in 
their descriptive character, the lesson being left to be gathered. 
from the truths involved in the description. And that which is the 
subject of description, that one great head to which the parables 
refer, is that which forms only. one of the heads in the division 
lately mentioned—that is, God in His dealings with His 
creatures, and especially man. Before proceeding to the actual 
proof of this, with reference to the parables, we may say a few 
words on the degree to which, if we may be allowed the 
expression, the thought of the government of the world by God 
seems to have drawn to itself the tenderest devotion and most 
constant attention of the Sacred Heart of the Incarnate Son. 

It is said of Him in the very outset of the Gospel history, 
“The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.” Moses gave a rule of action, Jesus Christ brought 
grace to enable men to keep the law of God; but He brought 
not only grace, but truth, knowledge which had not been before 
given concerning His Father—‘‘ God no man hath ever seen, the 
only-begotten Son, Who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him.”* The English word “declare,” in its present 
sense, is but a poor substitute for the full meaning of the Greek, 
or of the Latin word by which the Vulgate has rendered the 
latter. St. John seems to mean a full and perfect revelation, as 
far as such revelation is possible to our capacities. At the very 
end of His last most intimate discourse to His Apostles, our 
Lord spoke of the same subject as the great matter of His 
instruction. “The hour cometh, when I shall no longer speak 
to you in proverbs, but shall tell you openly of the Father.’+ 
{t is well known that St. John throughout uses the word which 
is rendered “proverbs” in the same sense as the “ parables ” of 
the other Evangelists. From the first recorded words of our 
Lord down to the last, from the speech to our Blessed Lady in 
the Temple, “ How is it that ye sought Me, did ye not know 
that I must be about My Father’s business ?” to the cry on the 
Cross in which He breathed out His Soul, “ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit,” we can find very few utterances 
of our Lord which do not directly or indirectly refer to His 


* St. John i. 18. The Greek word is "sEnynoaro. The Latin is exarravit. 
+ St. John xvi. 25. 
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Father. The particular subject of which we are speaking—that 
is, the providential dealings of God with men and with His 
creatures—is characteristically prominent in the earlier teaching 
of our Lord. To some extent it was less directly mentioned as 
time went on and as opposition grew. 

We may illustrate what we mean by a comparison of the two 
great discourses, the Sermon on the Mount and the Sermon on 
the Plain. They were delivered, perhaps, at no very great 
interval of time. The choice of the twelve Apostles, which was 
immediately followed by the delivery of the second sermon, may 
probably have taken place about the Pentecost after the second 
Passover of our Lord’s ministry, and the Sermon on the Mount, 
the first of the two, may have been delivered late in the first 
year. But between the two had sprung up the first formal and 
organized opposition to our Lord on the part of the Jewish 
authorities, first at Jerusalem, and afterwards in Galilee, on 
account of what they deemed His laxity about the Sabbath- 
day, on which day He had healed the impotent man at the 
Pool, and defended the disciples for plucking the ears of corn. 
It was after this that our Lord began to withdraw Himself from 
His enemies, in a manner which St. Matthew has specially 
mentioned as one of the chain of fulfilments of prophecy to 
which he draws attention all through his Gospel.* We need not 
draw out the similarity or the differences which mark the two 
Sermons further than is useful for our present purpose, but there 
is in the latter a marked absence of that free loving mention of 
God as our Father which characterizes the Sermon on the 
Mount. Most of the beatitudes are wanting in the latter 
discourse ; as also the injunction to “let your light shine before 
men, that they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father Who is in heaven.” The very words “your Father” 
occur only once in the Sermon on the Plain, and then in a 
passage parallel to a part of the Sermon on the Mount, in 
which the reference to God’s dealings is expanded by a 
twofold and beautiful illustration. In St. Luke it is only, 
“Love ye your enemies, do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
thereby, and your reward shall be great, and you shall be 
the sons of the Highest, for He is kind to the unthankful and 
to the evil."+ In the Sermon on the Mount the image is far 
more definite. ‘I say to you, love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and 


* St. Matt. xi. 17—19. + St. Luke vi. 35. 
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calumniate you, that you may be the children of your Father 
Who is in heaven, Who maketh His sun to rise upon the good 
and bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust.”* In the 
part of the Sermon on the Mount which follows, the mention of 
“your Father in heaven” meets us in almost every verse. Alms- 
giving is to be done in secret, that our Father Who seeth in 
secret may repay it. Prayer is to be made in secret, for the 
same reason. The “Our Father” is given in full, but it is 
omitted in the Sermon on the Plain, and the petition about 
forgiveness is explained by reference to the rules by which our 
Father will be guided in dealing with us. Then follow precepts 
about fasting, the motive of which is the same reference to the 
Father. Then there are passages about not serving two masters, 
about absolute confidence in our Father, Who knoweth all our 
needs, Who feeds the birds of the air, and clothes the lilies 
of the field, and about expecting an answer to prayer, because 
our Father will certainly give good things to those who ask Him 
more readily than any earthly father to his own children. In 
fact, in mentioning the passages of this kind which are to be 
found in the first Sermon, and which are omitted in the second, 
we have gone a good way towards a perfect enumeration of the 
differences between the two discourses.f We are far from 
saying that no other reason than that which is here suggested 
occasioned these differences, for the audience to which the 
Sermon on the Plain was addressed seems to have been 
made up of a mixed crowd, among whom there may even 
have been some heathen, and the Sermon on the Mount was 
delivered to those who were more nearly followers of our Lord. 
But we think that there is good reason for maintaining that 
the progress of opposition had much to do with the more 
reserved character of our Lord’s teaching at the later period 
of the two. 

But after the Sermon on the Plain had been delivered, a 


* St. Matt. v. 44, 45. 

+ We may add another illustration, which may at first sight seem to refer to a 
merely accidental difference. On the first occasion when our Lord cast the buyers 
and sellers out of the Temple, St. John tells us that He said to them who sold wares, 
“Take these things away, and make not ¢he house of my Father a house of traffic ” 
(St. John ii. 16). On the second occasion, after Palm Sunday, and therefore at the 
end of His teaching, He is described by the other three Evangelists as saying more 
formally, ‘‘It is written, My house shall be called a house of prayer, but you have 
made it a den of thieves” (St. Matt. xxi. 13; St. Luke xix. 46). St. Mark’s words 
are slightly different (xi. 17). 
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further development of the malignant opposition to our Lord 
had taken place, very different in character from the captious 
objection made against Him from the letter of the law about 
the Sabbath-day. His enemies now took the line of attributing 
His miracles to a compact with Beelzebub, thus making them- 
selves guilty of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, and 
imputing to Satan that very providential agency of love and 
mercy which was designed by God to be the remedy for mankind 
through the Incarnation. We know our Lord’s indignation at 
this charge, and the very strong language He used concerning it. 
[t is from this time that we have to date His denunciations of 
that evil generation, of which the latter state was to be made 
worse than the first. And it is from this time also that we are 
to date the beginning to teach by parables. 

There is certainly abundant ground for considering that our 
Blessed Lord, to speak of Him after a human manner, felt Him- 
self full of knowledge concerning God and His ways with His 
creatures, which He burned to impart to those to whom He was 
sent, but which they were not fit to receive. At the outset of 
His history we have an account of His conversation with Nicode- 
mus,* to whom He spoke about the necessity of a new birth in 
Baptism with a plainness and openness which are surprising to 
us when we compare them with many parts of His subsequent 
teaching. There is the same directness of instruction to be 
remarked in the conversation which follows, in St. John, between 
our Lord and the woman of Samaria. When He said to her 
about the Messias, “I Who speak unto thee am He,” He made 
a direct assertion which He made at no other time, except when 
adjured by Caiaphas to declare whether He were the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed. But to Nicodemus He used words of com- 
plaint, as if He were surprised at the dulness of his perception 
of spiritual truth—“ Amen, amen I say to thee, that we speak 
what we know and we testify what we have seen, and you receive 
not our testimony. I have spoken unto you earthly things, and 
you believe not, how will you believe if I shall speak unto you 
heavenly things?” } We need not draw out here the whole 
that might be said concerning this difficulty, which our Lord 
experienced almost universally and to the very end of His 
ministry, in meeting with hearts and minds capable of receiving 
His divine doctrine. But these considerations prepare us to find 
that when the time had come for Him to teach the people more 


* St. John iii. 1, seq. + St. John iv. 26, t¢ St. John iii, 11, 12. 
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fully about God, and especially about that great revelation of 
Himself which is contained in His providence and in the arrange- 
ment of His kingdom, in the widest sense of that word, He 
found Himself constrained to adopt this particular mode of 
teaching more exclusively, by means of which the mystery of 
the kingdom might be enshrined in the most familiar form, a 
form which can hardly escape the memory after that faculty has 
once taken it in, and yet be so enshrined therein as not to 
be thrust upon the notice of those incapable of understanding it, 
while at the same time it invited the thoughtful pondering of 
those whose hearts were already to some extent enlightened 
concerning it. If we might be so bold as to compare what 
passed in our Lord’s Sacred Heart with what is noblest and best 
in the workings and productions of the most gifted of men— 


Those whose hearts are beating high 
With the pulse of poesy— 


we may venture to say that He was fain to pour forth, in 
some form analogous to the highest song, the thoughts which 
the possession of all the knowledge concerning God with which 
the Sacred Humanity was endowed filled Him. The knowledge 
thus given to Him, like the other graces and treasures which 
He received at the time of the Hypostatic Union, were given, 
not for Himself alone, but for us—for the children of the 
Church throughout all ages; and we may consider those 
instructions of His, which the providence of His Father had 
determined to come down to us in the Gospel narratives, as 
having been framed for us as well as for those to whom they 
were immediately addressed. The revelation of the Father, 
which it was His commission to make to mankind, was thus 
made independent of the unworthiness and dulness and hardness 
of heart of those by whom He happened to be immediately 
surrounded during so large a portion of His teaching. If we are 
to apply to the Sacred Heart the rule which our Lord Himself 
gave, and say that out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh, so that we may judge of His habitual thoughts by the 
subjects that are always upon His lips, we must certainly say 
that the character and perfections of the Father were ever His 
darling subjects of contemplation. When the heart that was 
most near and most like unto His own, the heart of His Blessed 
Mother, poured itself out in her holy canticle of thanksgiving, it 
was a strain that spoke of one wonderful perfection of God after 
VOL. XIV. F 
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another—His Lordship, His providence in Redemption, His 
condescension to the humble, His Power, His Sanctity, His 
Mercy, His Faithfulness in His promises, and that law of His 
Kingdom, whereby the proud are confounded, the lowly exalted, 
the hungry filled, and the rich sent empty away. We cannot, 
then, be far wrong if we venture to approach the parables of 
our Lord with this thought in our minds—that they contain 
more, perhaps, that any other part of His teaching, His 
description of His Father in His dealings with those who 
belong to Him. Let us allow ourselves to suppose that to- 
these applies, at least as fully as to any other of His discourses, 
the text already quoted from St. John—“ The only-begotten 
Son, Who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him.” 

We shall perhaps find that this view of the, parables will 
bring their signification more into a harmonious whole than any 
other, and that, on the other hand, we hardly require a more 
complete system of teaching as to God and His providence than 
that which is here contained. No doubt, a number of them refer 
immediately to the Church; but the Church is one great mani- 
festation or fruit of God’s Fatherly Love, and the laws on which 
He has acted in respect to the Church have not been confined in 
their operation to what immediately concerns her. No doubt 
the far greater number of them, again, are meant to convey some 
distinct moral or practical lesson, such as the necessity of 
vigilance, or of Christian prudence, or the law of charity or of 
mutual forgiveness of injuries; but these lessons are pointed, in 
the parables, by distinct reference to something in God’s 
character or ways of dealing with us, which is the more 
immediate subject of the picture. And perhaps it may also be 
found—and this is the last argument for which there is room in 
the present paper—that this particular view of the general scope 
of the teaching by parables may explain some features in them 
which are otherwise the occasion of difficulties more or less 
serious. Nor would it materially interfere with this view as to 
the general purport of the teaching by parables, if we find that 
our Lord now and then used the same form with another object, 
such as we can hardly help seeing, for instance, in the parable of 
the Two Sons,* which He Himself explained as applying to the 
conduct of the priests and scribes on the one hand, and of the 
publicans and harlots on the other, with respect to the baptism 


* St. Matt, xxi, 26—32. 
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of St. John. Nor, again, must it be urged against us that 
some of the parables, as that of the Labourers in the Vineyard, 
and the Unmerciful Servant, are undoubtedly addressed to 
the most intimate followers of our Lord. All these parables 
speak of great laws of God’s kingdom—and this is the main 
point on which we insist. 

When we consider Who God is, and how infinitely His 
attributes and nature are above our comprehension, it must 
be obvious at once that His government of the universe must 
be, as a whole and in its parts, very far above the ken of our 
mental faculties, though at the same time it is equally true 
that in nature and in providence, as well as in the supernatural 
order, He distinctly reveals Himself and intends us to learn 
about Him from His works and ways. He is the one great 
object of the study and contemplation of all created intelligent 
beings, and at the same time He must, as it were, break the 
knowledge of Himself to us tenderly, He must raise us on high 
and add fresh power to our eyes before we can gaze on Him. 
If we could understand Him and His ways, He would not be 
our God. The very first thing that we know about them is a 
mystery to us, in the common sense of the word. For the 
first great mystery in the providence of God—in which we may 
include the creation as well as the government of the world—is 
that permission and tolerance of evil which follows as a necessary 
consequence from the planting of free creatures in a state of 
probation. Let us never underrate this. It has its answer, but 
not all can see it. Those familiar with the difficulties which 
practically beset and bewilder no inconsiderable number even of 
Christian and Catholic souls to whom the world is a puzzle and 
a riddle, will hardly question the importance of this difficulty, 
which pushes itself, if we may so say, in so many different 
directions, making men at one time question the justice of the 
decree which has loaded them with the responsibility of a choice 
whose issue is eternal, at another time doubt of the love which can 
create beings whom it foreknows shall be everlastingly miserable, 
or again, at another, rise up against the sentence which visits the 
rebellion of a weak and sorely tempted creature with a punish- 
ment so great as that which awaits the wicked in the next 
world. Or again, the difficulty takes the form, as we see in 
some of the Psalms, to quote no other example, of an inability 
to understand the prosperity of vice, the apparent impunity in 
this life of the enemies of God, and the afflictions and calamities 
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which befall the just. Or, again, the thing which is unintelligible 
seems to be that God’s work is so much marred and fettered in 
the world, that there is so little result for so great an expendi- 
ture of love, labour, and sacrifice, and that mischief is allowed to 
flourish even in the very home of good, and to corrupt those who 
would otherwise serve God in innocence and faithfulness. All 
these difficulties have, then, their answer in the knowledge 
of God and of His character, His attributes, and His ways 
with men, and most of them are touched by the remark of 
St. Augustine, that God chooses rather to bring good out of 
evil than not to permit evil. Others again are met as St. Paul 
usually, in the first instance, met difficulties about providence 
and predestination, by a consideration of the absolute lordship 
and dominion of God over His creatures, whom He may place 
under whatever conditions He will, consistently, as whatever He 
wills must be consistent, with His justice and His holiness. 
And after this consideration of the absolute authority and 
ownership—so to speak—of a Creator over His creatures, there 
naturally follow others which are required also for difficulties of 
another kind, as well as for those of which we have spoken— 
considerations of God’s immense and boundless goodness, His 
tender care over His own, His mercy and long-suffering and 
indulgence to those who oppose themselves to Him, His ever- 
ready grace, His fatherly attention to prayer, and the like. 
Another great head of what we may call in general the mystery 
of God’s government coritains the whole chain of His dealings 
with man in respect of his fall and redemption, the arrange- 
ments made for his recovery, the manner in which it is brought 
about, and the special laws of the new kingdom which is its 
organ, and through which its blessings are administered. All 
these things are what they are in detail on account of some- 
thing which may be known and reflected on concerning God, 
and they cannot be understood and valued unless with respect 
to Him, and as reflecting His goodness or holiness, or merci- 
fulness, or justice. 

This is a very imperfect as well as a very general description 
of the sort of truths which may be conceived as forming the 
more substantial points in the teaching by parables—the points 
to which other things are subordinated, and with reference to 
which these other things are best to be understood. The first of 
all the formal parables, which is also one of those few parables 
which our Lord Himself has explained in detail, seems at first 
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sight to be a description of the different ways in which the word 
of God—in whatever form and under whatever dispensation—is 
received by man. But it is commonly called the parable of the 
Sower,* from its first words and from its principal figure, God, 
Who sows His seed broadcast and with so much profusion, and 
seems, as has so often been remarked as to both His material 
and spiritual creation, to waste so many beginnings which do not 
come to maturity, for the sake, if we may so speak, of the rich 
and multiplied beauty and fruitfulness of a few. This law, which 
runs through the whole of God’s kingdom, as far as we know it, 
suggests many truths concerning Him—His magnificence and 
liberality, the manner in which even imperfect works, as they 
seem to us, manifest His glory, the dignity which His grace 
gives to those who cooperate with it, and the like; while it has a 
clearer significance when seen working on creations of free beings, 
who can cooperate with that grace or not, and furnishes a silent 
commentary on that failure of our Lord’s own particular mission 
of which He had lately been so mournfully complaining. The 
next parable, known as that of the Tares or Cockle, tells us still 
more about the mystery of the kingdom, for in this not only is 
the good seed wasted, but bad seed is actually sown and springs 
up by the side of the good that is not wasted. How many of the 
difficulties as to God’s providence may not be solved by the 
simple words, “Suffer both to grow until the harvest?” and, 
when we consider that in the spiritual kingdom of God that is 
possible which is contrary to the laws of the natural kingdom— 
that the cockle or tare may become the wheat and the wheat 
may degenerate into the cockle—we have a fresh revelation of 
God’s tender, and, to use the Scriptural expression, reverential 
way of dealing with us in the words, “Lest perhaps gathering up 
the cockle, ye root up the wheat also together with it.” 

The six parables which follow those of the Sower and of the 
Tares may be considered as completing, each by the addition of 
some special feature, the picture drawn by our Lord in His 
general dealings in His kingdom. God addresses Himself to 
His creatures, and allows them to refuse or accept Him. He 
tolerates His enemies until the harvest, for their sake and for the 
sake of those among whom they live. We have now to see 
certain characteristics of the work which He carries on in those 
who receive Him. The parable (given by St. Mark} alone) of the 
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| seed that grows gradually, seems to picture that progress from 
! one virtue to another which is the mark of those who belong to 
| Him, and which accounts for the abundant thirty-fold, sixty-fold, 
} and one hundred-fold, of which mention has been made before. 
But God works in a double way, by His external word and 
outward means of grace, and again by the inherent fertility 
) which He imparts to good souls, and by the secret influence of 
4 His own perpetual action upon each soul in particular. The 
earth seems to bring forth of itself after the seed has once been 
q implanted, and the result is partly the fruit of the seed, partly 
that of the earth. The image of the grain of mustard-seed* seems 
i to represent the outward development and magnificent growth 
| of the work of God in the world, while that of the leaven+ 
explains the law of its growth, which is from within, by the silent 
| spread of the influence of grace, and the assimilation of those 
natural elements in the mass in which it works which are 
congenial to it. It need not be questioned that these parables, 
like many others, are historical and prophetical. But they come 
true in history because they represent the principles on which 
God works, and these principles are ultimately the echoes and 
reflection of His character, His wisdom, His patience, His 
winning ways with His creatures—that sweetness with which 
He disposeth everything of which the Scripture speaks. 

The parables of the Treasure hid in a Field, and of the 
Pearl of Great Price,} which comes next in order, are frequently 
interpreted as if the principal reference were not to God but to 
those who seek or who find Him and His grace. This interpre- 
tation might seem at first sight to be at variance with the view 
which is set forth in this paper, that the dealings of God with 
man form the direct subject of the teaching by parables, rather 
than the dealings of man with God. It must be remembered, 
however, that no one can truly find or truly seek God without 
Himself, and that as in the reality figured by the parables which 
have just been mentioned it is God Who gives to the earth or to 
the seed its fruitfulness, God Who gives to the spiritual leaven 
its power of spreading and assimilating and penetrating that 
which it leavens, it is God Who gives to the mustard-seed the 
| power to grow into a great tree, God Who assists in all these 
cases the development and the exercise of the powers which He’ 
| has originally created and bestowed—so here in the parables of 
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the pearl and of the treasure the holy instinct which seeks the 
pearl comes from Him, and the seeming accident of finding the 
treasure comes from Him, as well as the grace by which he that 
finds either pearl or treasure understands its value, and has the 
courage and prudence to sell all that he has and give it for what 
he has found. This is a sufficient answer to the objection. But, 
in truth, there is another interpretation of these two parables, 
quite as ancient and quite as authoritative as that which has 
now been explained, and this interpretation applies them 
directly to God, Who seeks or finds human nature, the human 
soul, the Church, the great body of His elect, and gives Himself 
and all that He has in the Incarnation to make the treasure or 
the pearl His own. This interpretation, we may venture to say, 
is certainly more in keeping with the Patristic methods of 
understanding Scripture than the former, though it is far less 
in harmony with modern ideas, especially among the best 
Protestants, to whom the moral and more practical interpre- 
tation is apparently the only valuable interpretation. We are 
very far from saying that the one commentary excludes the 
other. The one may be founded on the other. The primary 
meaning of the parables may be to represent the action of God 
in seeking us, the one great ineffable inexplicable outpouring of 
love of which Creation is the first fruit, Preservation, Providence, 
Redemption, Sanctification, and Glorification in the possession 
of God by the Beatific Vision for ever, the final crown, and the 
sense which speaks to us of the return of the tide of love from 
our small and miserable hearts towards God, a return set in 
motion and guided and maintained by Himself, may be not 
only true, though secondary, but absolutely involved and 
founded on and a part of the first. 

There remains but one of the first glorious constellation of 
parables, so to speak: that in which the kingdom of God is 
compared to a net cast into the sea, which gathers fish of every 
kind, good and bad.* This is commonly understood of the 
Church, and the argument drawn from it against the main- 
tainers of an invisible Church composed only of good people is 
irresistible. But, in the view which is now being discussed, the 
parable has a still wider meaning, and it comes in at the end of 
the first series of parables as answering to and in a certain 
sense balancing the parable of the Sower, which stands in the 
first place. For in that first parable we have the image of God 
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scattering His seed at random, as it appears, and submitting to 
the loss of a great part of it for the sake of the return brought 
in by that which takes root in good soil. In the parable of the 
drawn-net we see that God acts thus for His own purposes, and 
brings both good and bad within the range of His action, in 
order that in the end He may select His own and reject those 
who are not to be His. When men cast a net into the sea, take 
into it whatever fish it chances to envelope, and then choose 
what they will have, and cast the rest away, they exercise that 
absolute dominion over the lower creatures which God has 
given them. They may be guilty of cruelty or of some other 
fault in their conduct to these lower creatures, but they are not 
guilty of injustice to them, for the lower creatures have no 
rights in the presence of man. So in God’s dealings with us, 
He must always act according to the ineffable holiness of His 
own nature, but He is our absolute Master and Lord, as St. Paul 
more than once argues. We know that He is just to all, and 
that good and bad fishes in His draw-net are good or bad by 
virtue of their own will, according to the measure of their 
cooperation with His grace or their resistance to it. But the 
whole series of His dealings is for His own sake, that He may 
have at the end those who are His elect, and discard the rest. 
And it is to be observed, that when our Lord gives this parable 
He adds an explanation of this part of it unasked, and that 
explanation reaches much further than the words in the parable 
itself: “So shall it be at the end of the world. The angels 
shall go out, and shall separate the wicked from among the just, 
and shall cast them into the furnace of fire; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.”* The selection to be made at 
the end of all things, the reward of the just and the punishment 
of the wicked, seems to be the point of the parable on which 
He particularly insists. 

After the grand series of parables on which we have been 
commenting, we find no more of the same kind of teaching for 
a very considerable interval in the Gospel history. But St. Mark 
adds at the end of his account of these, that “with many such 
parables he spoke to them the word, according as they were 
able to hear, but without parables He did not speak unto them, 
but apart He explained all things to His disciples” (iv. 33, 34). 
The next formal parable, which, as we have said already, is 
subsequent to these by a long interval, is addressed to His own 


* St. Matt. xiii. 49, 50. 
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disciples, in answer to St. Peter’s question about forgiving his 
brother seven times or more.* It comes immediately after 
His answer to the question who was greater in the kingdom of 
heaven, which was also, therefore, a subject of private teaching 
to His immediate disciples. The moral of the parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant is of course obvious enough; but it should 
be particularly remembered that here again it is the character 
and way of dealing of God that is the chief and direct subject. 
The reason why St. Peter, in his suggestion that seven times 
might be enough to forgive a brother, fell so far short of the 
mind of our Lord is to be found in forgetfulness of our position 
towards God as servants who have to give an account to our 
Master, Who deals with us as we deal with others, Who has 
promised to forgive us as we forgive others, and Who has even 
taught us‘to pray that our own mercifulness towards others may 
be the measure of His mercifulness towards us. We are inclined 
to stand on our own rights, and measure the offence against 
justice which has been committed by those who injure us: but 
the thought of God and of our debts to Him, and of His 
dealings towards us in respect of our faults, raises the question 
into a higher sphere altogether. And here, again, our Lord goes 
beyond the immediate necessity of the question in His answer, 
which, moreover, He enforces at the end in words which show 
the central truth of the parable in His mind is the law of God’s 
action towards us—the most absolute mercifulness and the most 
severe reprobation of want of mercy. 

After this new feature, as we may say, added to our 
knowledge of God by the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, 
we pass on to a number of parables spoken by our Lord in that 
late period of His ministry which was mainly spent in Judza, 
after His leaving Galilee in the last of His three years. A great 
number of incidents and discourses in this part of His life, which 
is chronicled for us almost exclusively by St. Luke, and which 
fills up a large portion of the third Gospel, are repetitions more 
or less close of what had been said or done at an earlier period 
of His teaching—when He had confined Himself in the main to 
Galilee. We need not pause at present to point out how natural 
this is, nor how it solves completely a great number of the 
difficulties which have sometimes perplexed harmonists, some- 
times been made use of by those who would deny the literal 
accuracy of the various Gospel narratives. This cycle of 

* St. Matt. xviii. 21—35; Vita Vite, § 88. 
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parables, so to call it, contains a large proportion of the most 
famous and well-known of all of them. It is immediately 
preceded by the discourse recorded by St. John in his tenth 
chapter as having been delivered at Jerusalem itself after the 
miracle on the man who had been born blind. In this discourse, 
although not exactly in form a parable, out Lord sets Himself 
before us as the Good Shepherd Who giveth His life for the 
Sheep. The series of parables of which we are now speaking 
begins with that of the Good Samaritan (St. Luke x.), and it 
embraces that of the Friend roused at midnight (ch. xi.), the 
Rich Fool (ch. xii.), the discourse about vigilance, in which the 
figures of the watchful and negligent servants are introduced 
(#6.), the parable again of the Unfruitful Fig-tree (ch. xiii.), the 
repetition of the parable of the Grain of Mustard-seed (2d.), that 
of the Narrow Gate (70.), that of the guest taking the lowest 
place (ch. xiv.), of the Great Supper (2d.)—which is here given 
without the addition of the guest without the wedding garment 
—of the Lost Sheep, the lost piece of money, the Prodigal Son 
(ch. xv.), the Unjust Steward, the Rich Man and Lazarus (ch. xvi.), 
the Unjust Judge, and the Publican and the Pharisee (ch. xviii.). 

We must place by itself another very remarkable and signi- 
ficant parable, related by St. Matthew in that part of his Gospel 
which seems to contain what have been called the special laws 
of the evangelical kingdom, such as the counsels of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience, humility, childlike temper, perfect 
forgiveness of injuries, and the precept of fraternal correction. 
The parable of which we speak is that of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard—one which has given more difficulty to commentators 
who have not understood its occasion and purport than perhaps 
any other. And this leads us on to the last group of parabolic 
instructions, which were delivered either to the Jews in the Temple 
during the early days of Holy Week, or to the Apostles on 
Mount Olivet, at the time when the last great prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world had just been 
given. They are introduced by the parable of the Lord and his 
Servants (St. Luke xix.), delivered as our Lord was drawing nigh 
to Jerusalem, “ because they thought that the kingdom of God 
should immediately be manifested.” The parables delivered to 
the Jews are those, first, of the Two Sons (St. Matt. xxi.), 
already alluded to, which was specially directed to the Chief 
Priests and Scribes, the Wicked Husbandmen (St. Matt. xxi. 
St. Mark xii, St. Luke xx.), and the Marriage Supper 
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(St. Matt. xxii.), where the incident of the wedding garment is 
introduced. Those delivered to the disciples are the parables 
of the Virgins (St. Matt. xxv.), the Talents (zd.), and—if that is 
indeed to be considered a parable, and not rather a simple 
prophecy—that of the Sentence of the Judge on the merciful 
and the unmerciful (2d.). 

The length of this rapid enumeration of the various parts of 
this glorious and wonderful mass of doctrine is enough to excuse 
us from the attempt of speaking in detail on each of the parables 
of which it is composed, but we may find room in our present 
paper to justify in regard of them the general view which we have 
taken of the subject of the parabolic teaching. The parable 
of the Good Samaritan, as we commonly call it, was spoken 
in answer to the famous question, “Who is my neighbour?” 
Touchingly beautiful as it is as a simple history, the interpre- 
tation which would be satisfied with supposing that an act of 
extraordinary charity on the part of a human wayfarer is here 
set forth as our example cannot content us, as it has never 
contented the Fathers of the Church. No; the Person Whom 
we are called upon to imitate is our own great Father, God, in 
the Incarnation ; the “ man who fell among thieves,” is a perfect 
theological picture of man wounded as he is by the Fall. We 
are thus taught that as our forgiveness to others is to be 
measured on the model of the forgiveness of God to us, so our 
charity to others is to be as close as possible an imitation of the 
great work of charity—the Incarnation. Thus the mind at once 
rises to the same great subject of God's dealings with us. So 
accurate is the picture, that the theologians of the Church, in their 
teaching about the effects of the Fall, are often accustomed to 
draw arguments rather than mere illustrations from the details 
of this parable. The work of mercy which God has committed 
to us is a continuation of the work of mercy begun by Him, and 
the whole range of objects on which our mercy is to shed itself 
forth for their relief is figured in the parable, because the 
miseries of the wounded man represent accurately the physical 
and moral miseries which have been introduced into the world 
in consequence of the Fall, which miseries it was the purpose of 
the Incarnation to relieve, either directly or indirectly. 

Again, God in His dealings with earnest prayer, which 
He often refrains from granting for awhile, and then yields to 
importunity, is the subject of the parable of the Friend roused up 
at midnight. God, in His dealings with those who take to 
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themselves His gifts as their own property and set their heart 
upon riches, is the chief figure in the parable of the Rich Fool, 
for it is in the forgetfulness of His Mastership, and the sudden- 
ness with which He calls men‘to account for their soul, which 
constitutes the folly which is so soon brought to nought. God’s 
ways of dealing with His servants, the suddenness of His 
coming, as if to try their fidelity, the immense rewards which 
He is ready to bestow on the vigilant—* He will gird Himself, 
and make them sit down to meat, and passing by will minister 
unto them,” and “ Verily, I say to you, He will set him over all 
that He possesseth ;” and, on the other hand, the severe but 
carefully measured justice with which He will punish negligence 
—these are the features added to our theology by the parable 
about the servants. God’s providential patience with communities 
and single persons, especially, of course, His patience with the 
Jewish people, is the subject of the parable of the Fig-tree. In 
that of the Narrow Gate (St. Luke xiii.), which is not, however, 
formally a parable, the same image is to a certain extent 
supplemented by the description, which occupies almost the 
whole passage, of the rejection of those who are not able to 
enter in.* This is in reality a prophecy. The parable, as it is 
called, about those invited to supper, who are exhorted to take 
the lowest place, is at first sight a puzzle on two accounts. The 
truth that is set forth appears to be set forth without any image 
at all, and the motive suggested for taking the lowest place is 
not the noblest motive. But this, again, is in reality a parable 
which sets forth the dealings and the character of God, Who 
always exalts those who humble themselves and humbles those 
who exalt themselves. The same truth lies behind the parable 
(which also may be a simple anecdote, and no figure) of the 
Pharisee and the Publican (St. Luke xviii.), as in that also which 
immediately precedes it, that of the Unjust Judge, we have 
another repetition of the truth that God is pleased to allow 
Himself to be done violence to by importunate prayer. There 
is no real comparison, of course, between the unjust judge and 


* «*But when the Master of the House shall be gone in and shall shut the door, 
you shall begin to stand without and knock at the door, saying, Lord, open to us. 
And He answering shall say to you, I know you not whence you are. Then you shall 
begin to say, We have eaten and drunk in Thy presence, and Thou hast taught in our 
streets. And He shall say to you, I know you not whence you are, depart from Me 
all ye workers of iniquity. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when you 
shall see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in the kingdom of God, 
and you yourselves thrown out” (St. Luke xiii. 25—28). 
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God, but our Lord argues @ /fortiori—“ And will not God 
revenge His elect, who cry to Him day and night?”* We 
need hardly draw out the teaching concerning God contained 
in such parables as that .of the Great Supper, of which it is 
surely not an adequate account to say that it is meant to 
illustrate the truth that men refuse the offers of God on account 
of their love for earthly goods. The manner in which the 
supper is supplied with guests, and the stern rejection of those 
who have once refused, “I say unto you that not one of those 
men that were invited shall taste of My Supper,” is a picture of 
the characteristic of God celebrated by our Blessed Lady, 
Esurientes implevit bonis, et divites dimisit tnanes, of the 
principle which prevailed in His kingdom when the angels fell 
and men were called to fill their places. 

Of this cycle of parables which we have mentioned as 
delivered chiefly in Judza not long before our Lord’s last 
approach to Jerusalem, there remain a few of the more 
celebrated to be illustrated by what we suppose to be the 
general view and aim of our Lord in His teaching of this kind. 
There are the three great parables in the fifteenth chapter of 
St. Luke, the combined meaning of which is too obviously to 
our purpose to need more than simple mention—the parable 
of the Lost Sheep, of the lost piece of silver, and. of the 
Prodigal Son. The unity of purpose in this wonderful chain of 
parables, is manifest from the ending of the last, if from nothing 
else, for at the beginning of the parable of the Lost Sheep we 
are told of the murmuring of the Scribes and Pharisees at our 
Lord’s condescension to sinners, and at the end of the parable 
of the Prodigal we have the picture of the elder brother, so 
exactly answering to the conduct of those whose murmuring 
gave occasion to the whole discourse. It is useful to have so 
certain an instance of unity of purpose in different parables, 
because we learn from this that it is a characteristic of this mode 
of teaching that various truths concerning the same subject are 
more naturally told in different parables than in one, while at the 


* It should, however, be noted that there is something special in the teaching 
here, which distinguishes it from such parables, for instance, as that of the importunate 
friend at midnight. The prayer here is distinctly for vengeance, and the passage 
should be compared to that about the cry of the ‘‘souls under the altar of those that 
were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony which they held” (Apoc. vi. 
g—11). This part of St. Luke’s Gospel is probably drawn from materials collected 
by him while St. Paul was in prison at Caesarea for two years (Acts xxiv.)—at a time 
when the Christians were groaning under persecution. This may help to explain v. 8. 
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same time a parable may be made to grow, as it were, into a 
second part, the subject of which is to illustrate a new truth. 
The three together give us a complete history of God’s action 
towards sinners in tolerating them awhile, in not refusing them 
many good things to which they have, in an improper sense, 
a natural right, in letting the will of His creatures go its 
own way, in anxiously seeking them whether in His own Home, 
the Church, or outside the fold, in welcoming them back and 
making His angels rejoice with Him over their recovery. It 
shows, if we may so say, how full our Lord’s loving Heart was 
of the dealings of God to man, that He should have been 
at the pains to draw out so elaborately the full picture of 
them on the occasion of a simple murmuring against His 
own condescension, and it is remarkable how the strain of 
condescension is carried on even to the end, where the elder 
son is only rebuked in the gentlest way by the remonstrance 
and almost the apology of his father. 

The two parables that follow—those, namely, of the Unjust 
Steward, in the sixteenth chapter of St. Luke, and of the Rich 
Glutton and Lazarus, in the same chapter—are of that secondary 
class in point of form, of which we have already noticed some 
instances. There is no actual representation of one thing by 
another, nor is there any declaration that the kingdom of heaven 
is like this or that. Both of them might be true stories. But 
they are commonly reckoned among the parables, and belong to 
the same class of teaching with the rest, and here too we might 
contend that the principal object throughout is to set forth the 
dealings of God with man, instead of man’s own way of acting. 
At this time of His teaching our Lord was particularly occupied 
in denouncing avarice and an undue love of earthly riches. The 
first parable, that of the Steward, teaches the true use of these 
riches: but the lesson is enforced by two truths which stand out 
from the narrative, the one that God will exact a strict account 
of the stewardship of every one, the other that riches rightly 
used in alms-deeds are taken in satisfaction for sin, and purchase 
pardon. The same reference to the laws of God’s kingdom 
concludes the story of the Rich Man and Lazarus, in which the 
veil that hides the unseen world is lifted up, and two great 
principles of the providential order are put forward in the 
words, first, “ Remember that thou didst receive good things in 
thy lifetime, and likewise Lazarus evil things,” and then, “If 
they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
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believe if one rise again from the dead” —which are full, 
moreover, of actual prophetic meaning. 

The great parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard would 
require a long essay to itself to draw all its significance. We 
may, however, remark that its difficulties will vanish to a great 
extent if it is considered in the light of the context, and 
especially in the view which is here maintained that the laws 
of the divine government of the world, and especially in the 
Church, form the main subject of the parabolic teaching. It was 
just after the memorable case of the rich young man who had 
come to our Lord to ask what he must do to gain eternal life, 
and had been offered the highest and noblest of vocations, “ If 
thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come, follow Me.”* 
Just before, too, our Lord had set forth another counsel of 
perfection, that of absolute chastity, and had said pointedly, 
“ All men take not this word, but they to whom it is given. 
He that can take, let him take it.’ And then St. Peter had 
asked his famous question, “ Behold, we have left all things and 
followed Thee, what therefore shall we have?” Our Lord first 
promised to them the special reward of the Apostolical office, 
and then added the hundred-fold and life everlasting for all those 
who left what they had to leave for Him. “And many that 
are first shall be last, and the last first.” The parable which 
follows is evidently a commentary on these last words, which 
are repeated at its close, after the answer of the householder to 
the labourers who had entered first, and who had complained of 
the reward given to the others. “Is it not lawful for Me to do 
what I will? Is thy eye evil, because I am good? So shall the 
first be last, and the last first. For many are called, but few 
chosen.” 

These simple considerations go far towards explaining the 
main drift of this parable. Our Lord’s teaching at this 
time, mainly addressed to His disciples only, turned upon the 
difference of vocations in the kingdom of God. There are some 
to whom counsels of perfection are addressed, some who cannot 
“take” them. There are some who are not called to leave all 
and follow Christ in the closest way, and some who are called 
to that. St. Peter's question had elicited from our Lord a 
declaration of the surpassing reward which awaits those who 
have high vocations and follow them faithfully.. It may be said 

* St. Matt, xix. 16, seq. 
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that the whole system of formal states of perfection in the 
Church is founded upon the doctrine here laid down. That 
doctrine implies that God, Who is just and bountiful to all, yet 
chooses whom He will for the higher callings in His kingdom. 
He is the Father of all, the Lover of all souls, but there are those 
whom He calls to higher privileges and more glorious states in 
this world and in the next than others. But yet the masterful 
freedom of God in His choice and in the distribution of His 
gifts goes still further yet. The rewards of the next world do 
not necessarily correspond to the outward callings in this. There 
are first who are last, there are last who are first. Those who are 
called to states of perfection, or, again, to conspicuous positions 
in the visible Church, or to Apostolical labours and duties, are 
not of necessity either the only chosen ones of God or His 
dearest souls. Notwithstanding the pre-eminence, of such states, 
the really highest places in heaven are for the saints, those who 
are truly nearest to God in this world and in the next ; and the 
saints are to be found in all vocations and states of life—married 
or single, secular or religious, princes, warriors, as well as priests, 
rich as well as poor, young as well as old, not according to the 
quality of their outward state but according to the intensity 
and richness of their inward grace and the faithfulness of their 
cooperation with it. God may put the highest graces in the 
lowest vocations, He may raise to consummate perfection in a 
few weeks or months as in a long course of years. This free 
munificence and absolute choice of God is the main lesson 
concerning Him in the parable before us. It is a law of His 
action, as truly as the law of exalting the humble and resisting 
the proud. To all He can say, “I do thee no wrong ;” I give 
thee what thou hast deserved and far more. “I will give unto 
this last even as unto thee. Is it not lawful for Me to do what I 
will?” Surely we may venture to say that without this lesson 
the doctrine as to counsels and states of perfection would have 
been even incomplete. And the law of God’s free choice in the 
disposal of His gifts is the same, in whatever of its operations we 
seek the more particular interpretation of the details of the 
parable. We find no fault with those who understand the 
callings at the several hours of the historical dealings of God 
with the Jews or Gentiles, for it is important to bear in mind 
the truth that He acts towards nations and communities as 
wholes, and in great measure on the same principle as with 
single persons. In any case, the divine law on which the 
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parable turns is that expressed in the words already quoted, 
“Ts it not lawful for Me to do what I like?” Glory and reward 
always correspond to grace and virtue ; but grace and virtue are 
gifts of God, and they are not distributed by Him in any servile 
obedience to the state or condition in which His providence has 
placed us. Nor do we find fault with another usual interpretation, 
according to which the envious selfishness of the murmurers is 
the vice against which we are warned. Rather it is clear from 
all history—from the history of the conduct of the Chief Priests 
and Pharisees to our Lord down to the most recent experiences 
—that no temptation is more dangerous to those who are 
favoured by high vocations in God's external kingdom, as 
ecclesiastics, or dignitaries, or workers in His vineyard, than 
the temptation to jealousy or envy—the peculiar temptation of 
those whose states secure them from grosser falls. Such faults 
are often obvious to all but those who fall under them, as 
the envious motives of our Lord’s enemies were obvious to 
the Roman Governor. “For He knew that for envy they had 
delivered Him.” * 

Another great doctrine about God is contained in the 
parable of the Lord and His servants, which may have been 
meant to steady the excited expectations of our Lord’s tollowers 
as to some immediate external triumph, without serious long- 
continued conscientious work for their Master. It is another 
. manifestation of the mastery and dominion of God that is 
contained both in the parable generally, and especially in the 
treatment of the negligent over-cautious servant, who thinks he 
does enough for his lord when he brings him back what he has 
received from him—“ Lord, behold here is thy pound, which I 
have laid up ina napkin.” Yes, there is a sense in which it is 
true of God—“ Thou knewest that I was an austere man, taking 
up what I laid not down, and reaping that which I did not 
sow ;” that is, He requires work and fruitfulness, the sweat of 
the brow and the toil of the brain, and the multiplied pounds— 
“ His own ‘with usury.’” But then it is He that gives the power 
as well as the occasion to work; it is He that guides the 
labouring hand and gives life and energy to the teeming brain. 
The multiplication of the pounds is His work, the success of the 
labour is His, and the reward of the labour is ours. “ A necessity 
lieth upon me,” says St. Paul, + “for woe is unto me if I preach 
not the Gospel!” And our Lord had already insisted upon 

* St. Matt. xxvii. 18. + 1 Cor. ix. 15, 
VOL. XIV. G 
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this truth to the Apostles, when He had told them in one of 
those parables of the secondary kind, of which we have omitted 
special notice,* how men behave to their servants, even after 
they have laboured all the day, making them when they return 
home first bring their masters’ dinner and wait upon them, and 
not till after that take their own refreshment. ‘“ Doth he thank 
that: servant for doing those things which he commanded him ? 
I think not. So you also, when you shall have done all those 
things that are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable 
servants, we have done that which we ought to do.” So 
frequently does our Lord insist upon that entire dominion of 
God over us, which it is so easy and so pernicious to forget. 

We thus come to the parables of the Holy Week. That of 
the Two Sons has already been spoken of. That of the Vineyard 
and Husbandmen, which immediately follows, is applied by our 
Lord Himself to the fearful rejection and chastisement of the 
Jews for their continued abuse of God’s graces, and it contains, 
moreover, the doctrine of God’s long-continued patience and of 
the public vengeance with which He at last visits those who 
have persecuted His messengers—the guilt of which persecution, 
in the case of the Jews, was to be so awfully enhanced by their 
murder of His Son. And we must observe the force with which 
our Lord} insists on the Scriptural principle, “The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner”—quoting words which were afterwards used by St. Peter 
and St. Paul. In the same way the parable which stands next 
in order, the last which our Lord addressed to any but His own 
disciples—that of the Marriage Feast, is a picture of the law of 
divine action towards men. It repeats in a more pointed manner 
the lesson as to God’s dealings contained in the former parable 
of the Great Supper, but it varies the details in a manner that 
gives it a prophetical reference to the same subject as the last. 
Here it is not merely, “I pray thee hold me excused,” but they 
“laid hands on His servants, and having treated them contu- 
meliously, put them to death. And when the King heard of it, 
He was angry, and sending His armies, He destroyed those 
murderers, and burnt their city.”§ Then, again, another parable 
is made to attach itself to the latter part of the original, that of 


* St. Luke xvii. 7. 

+ St. Matt. xxi. 28—32. 

t St. Matt. xxi. 42; St. Mark xii. 10, 11; St. Luke xx. 17, 18; Vita Vita, § 136. 
§ St. Matt. xxii. 6, 7. 
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the guest without a wedding garment. And here again we 
have another feature in the image of God as He reveals 
Himself in His dealings to us—His severe purity that will not 
allow anything unclean or common in His sight, and that 
jealous punishment of presumption which is as characteristic of 
Him as His immense mercifulness, condescension, and bounty. 

Again, deeply significant as are the last of all the parables, 
those of the Ten Virgins, the Talents, and—if that be one— 
the image of the Last Judgment, with which the twenty-fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew concludes, the doctrine which they teach 
us about God is so unmistakeable as to make it unnecessary 
for us here to dwell upon them at any length. It is the 
suddenness with which He will call us to account, or the severity 
with which He will visit simple negligence, or again the reward 
of those who are found ready, and the abundant recompence 
of those who have laboured faithfully, or the peculiar love with 
which He regards works of mercy, which seem to be, in a sense, 
more dear to Him than the acts of other virtues for a particular 
reason connected with the great subject on which we have been 
~ all along engaged—that of His providential government of the 
world. For, let it be asked, as it often is asked, with misgivings 
and doubts which, under the present state of society, have 
taken deep hold of many a heart that would willingly find no 
difficulty in the doctrine of Providence—let it be asked how has 
God—Who feeds the ravens who call upon Him, clothes the 
lilies of the field, and lets not a sparrow fall to the ground 
without His knowledge and permission—how has He provided 
for the numberless wants of those who are of more value than 
many sparrows, the hungry, the naked, the poor, orphans, 
widows, the sick, the afflicted of every class? The answer is 
surely this, that apart from special interpositions of His power, 
He has provided for them by the Christian charity of their 
brethren. He has left them to us, and He has made us the 
ministers charged with the execution of His behests of mercy 
to them, as He has charged earth and air and dew and rain 
and sea, the teeming ground, the fostering ray, the genial 
shower, fruits and trees and herbs and flowers, and all the 
resources of nature, to provide for the wants of His lower 
creatures. The machinery of nature does not fail — well 
would it be if our charity and mercy to our fellow-men failed 
as little! 

Mercy, then, is the provision which God, the Author and 
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Ruler of society, and especially of Christian society, has made 
for human miseries, manifold as they are; and this great scene 
of the Judgment Day thus answers in a remarkable manner 
to the parable of the Good Samaritan. Thus also it appro- 
priately closes the long series of the parables. We can sec 
how it is that in this great unfolding of the ways of God 
to mankind in His providence, the closing scene of the 
whole history should be made by our Blessed Lord to turn 
upon the judgment of men as to this point—how they have 
fulfilled their duty as to the administration of that service 
of mercy which is their peculiar part, a part which God has 
so much at heart, in the great order of His kingdom. 
Doubtless He repairs in a thousand ways the effects of their 
coldness and negligence; doubtless He crowns a thousand 
virtues, and punishes a thousand faults, beside the virtue of 
mercy and the fault of unmercifulness. But it is a law of His 
kingdom, a law set forth in the Old Testament as well as in the 
New, that “He gave to every one commandment concerning 
his neighbour,”’* and the first sin committed against human 
society was that of him who asked, “Am I my _brother’s 
keeper?”+ No wonder, then, that the last of our Lord's 
revelations concerning His Father in publicly judging the world 
through Him, should be that which tells us how strictly this 
law will be vindicated, how much will depend on our practical 
remembrance or practical forgetfulness of His own most tender 
words—“ Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one 
of these My least brethren, ye did it unto Me”—to Me, your 
Brother and your Redeemer, the Beginning and Author of 
your regenerate supernatural life; to Me, your God, your 
Governor, your Provider and Preserver, Who have committed 
to you so large a share of the Providence on which your 
brethren depend. 

We may add a single word as to the general principle of the 
interpretation of the details of the parables, as distinct from 
the purpose which we may assign to each of setting forth some 
great law of God's action in the government of His kingdom. 
The examples which we possess of the interpretation of parables 
by our Blessed Lord Himself, in the case of the parable of 
the Sower and that of the Tares or Cockle, certainly seem to 
favour the belief that almost every feature of the comparisons 
by which divine truths are thus represented has its counterpart 


* Ecclus, xvii. 12. + Gen. iv. 19. 
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in reality. At the same time this principle might probably be 
urged too far. In the second of these two great parables, for 
instance, one portion is left by our Lord unapplied, for there is 
nothing in His explanation which corresponds to the servants 
who go to the Master of the Field and ask Him how it comes 
that there is a mixture of bad seed with good, to whom He 
gives the significant answer, “ Let both grow until the harvest.” 
We need only observe, that we have been occupied for the 
present with the more important point of ascertaining some 
general principle which may enable us to look at once to the 
great truths which are the main subject of the parabolic 
teaching, and that when that is once established, if it can be 
-established with any accuracy, it must of necessity furnish a 
most valuable key to unlock the difficulties of the details of the 
picture in each case, instead of in any way excluding the idea of 


their deep and varied significance. 


“Vidimus Stellam Ejus.” 


HusueEn is the starry night, 
Orion rests in might, 
Lo! where he beckons with his jewelled hand ; 
The world doth hold her breath, 
Above, around, beneath, 
To see this wondrous three glide through the land. 


All crowned and robed they move, 
Their large eyes fixed in love, 

In love which seeks in heaven the mystic sign ; 
They tarry not for food, 
Reck nought of rock or flood, 

And seek, unknowing, David’s kingly line. 


O royal-hearted men, 
Was it within your ken, 
To watch the far-strayed peoples’ gathering tide ; 
Gathering from sin and death 
To light of your clear faith, 
And flowing through the heavenly gate set wide ? 
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Was yours the opened ear, 
New litanies to hear 
Of martyrs and apostles, virgins white ; 
Of innocents, gem-dyed, 
Their Lord’s escape to hide, 
And all the bands who bless the Living Light ? 


To your prophetic eye, 

Was Christ’s great kingdom nigh, 
Unrolling myriad years in one brief day ; 

Through all this wintry world, 

The Bridegroom’s Flag unfurled, 
While nations rage and swell, and pass away ? 


That faith we scarce may scan, 
True faith which sight outran, 
And drew them o’er the lonely, starlit wild ; 
We see them kneeling low, 
And while they worship, know + 
The Mother and the Son—her God and Child. 


They feel no sad amaze, 
The glamour of earth’s ways 
Betrays them not to fail and shrink in scorn. 
Safe in their heart abides 
That truth the world derides ; 
Their God is hid in flesh, in flesh is born. 


O star-crowned Kings! behold, 
The world in waxing old 
Waxed foolish, scorning Mary and her Child ; 
O help us then to rise, 
With swift feet and glad eyes 
To seek th’ Incarnate God in life’s grey wild! 


a 


How “ History” is written. 


IT is much to be desired, in the interests of truth and justice, 
that an exact estimate of the nature and quality of history were 
universally prevalent. Especially is it important that in these 
days, when this thing called history is more constantly perhaps 
than at any former time used as a controversial weapon against 
Catholics, that these at least should learn to know its precise 
value, so as neither timidly to accept, nor unreasonably to reject, 
its assertions and its judgment By the nature of history we 
mean that which it must necessarily be, taken at its best ; by its 
quality, that which in general it actually is; something, namely, 
very far from its best. With a view, then, of directing attention 
to the subject, which is one of daily practical interest, it is pro- 
posed here to recall some of the difficulties inherent in the task 
of writing history, and to give some examples of the manner in 
which those difficulties have been treated by historical writers of 
the greatest name and popularity. 

History is, by its nature, to a great extent uncertain. It must 
be so, depending as it does upon human testimony. This 
uncertainty, of course, varies very much in degree ; and it is very 
much diminished with regard to the affairs of the last three 
centuries. But in respect to all previous ages the testimony 
upon which history must be founded is scanty in amount, 
preserved by chance, incomplete, and often entirely one-sided. 
Often nothing is known of the character of the witnesses ; and no 
means exist of testing the relative authenticity of contradictory 
documents. All the vices and some of the virtues combine to 
obscure the truth. Hatred, prejudice, and all uncharitableness, 
vanity, jealousy, misapprehension, credulity, partiality, and 
personal affection, each lends its aid to confuse and mislead. So 
that sagacity, experience, caution, a keen sympathy with and 
faculty for discerning virtue, and even the spirit of charity, are 
required, in addition to wide and accurate learning, in order to 
deal with such material properly. 
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Then, as to its quality, history, as it has been provided for 
the world, is for the most part very little worthy of trust. “Do 
not read history to me,” said Sir Robert Walpole to his son 
Horace, “ for that must be false.”* “My experience in affairs,” 
said the first Lord Melville to Sir James Mackintosh, “has 
taught me to have very little faith in historians.” -+ An eminent 
Catholic went so far as to say, “History has been for the 
last three hundred years a conspiracy against the truth.” So 
far, indeed, as the Church was concerned, there was for more 
than two centuries but one spot in the world where her whole 
case could have been stated without danger. To have told 
all the truth in Protestant countries during those centuries was 
of course to incur the penalties for treason, or, at least, sedition; 
and even within the present century Dr. Lingard was threatened 
by the then Dean of Peterborough with a prosecution for the 
latter offence because he had ventured to calf the Anglican 
Establishment “the modern Church of England.” Nor, as 
regarded history, was the case much better in Catholic countries, 
where the jealous vigilance of Emperors, Kings, Princes, 
Dukes, Signories, Parliaments, and National Churches, put 
obstacles in the way of undiluted truth; so that, even so lately 
as the year 1817, Joseph de Maistre, when about to set forth the 
case of the Popes, felt himself bound to express his sense of the 
danger he ran, “of wounding some divinity” in the process. 
With difficulties, therefore, of all kinds to encounter, it is no 
wonder if even the most honest investigators fell short of the 
required standard of excellence. 

But, it will be said, this is the description of a former and 
extinct race of historians. Things have changed. Freedom 
everywhere prevails. New methods and a new spirit are 
now employed in history. This is true, to a considerable extent. 
The spirit of research and more accurate methods have of 
necessity brought the facts of former ages more to light; the 
candour of historians is displayed in eloquent passages which 
attract attention. Yet the candour is too often intermittent ; the 
old spirit remains, and is all the more dangerous because the 
ordinary reader has been thrown off his guard. Thus the 
author of the celebrated Essay on Ranke’s Popes undesignedly, 


* Archdeacon Coxe, Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, i., p. 762, on the authority of 
Horace himself. 

+ Life of Mackintosh, i., p. 170. 

+ Du Pape, Discours préliminaire, sec. i. 
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but most effectually, prepared victims for the future historian ot 
England. 

Again, it may be asserted, that the results obtained in 
history by scientific methods are certain. This assertion, however, 
cannot be accepted. The truth contained in it amounts only to 
this: that scientific method, honestly, wisely, and justly applied, 
will get the truest result possible out of the existing evidence for 
any alleged fact; but the vital question may still remain—whether 
the existing evidence is sufficient to reveal the truth. It is in 
fact very probable that the evidence is insufficient with respect to 
a large portion of the events treated of in history, and that the 
true version of such events is not contained in any of the records 
which have come down to us. If in a civil or criminal trial, the 
witnesses for the prosecution and defence were collected almost 
at hap-hazard, if they could make only a simple statement on 
either side, without the aid of leading questions, the power of 
explanation, or the risk of cross-examination, the most learned 
and well-trained judge would find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
come to any decided opinion upon the merits of the case. But 
though the historian is nearly always in the position of such a 
judge, how rarely he hesitates to narrate or to pass sentence 
as if no doubt existed! We have, indeed, seen learning and 
science, when employed in the service of a foregone conclusion, 
arrive at results quite as wide of the truth as those ever attained 
by the most shallow and uncritical partisanship. The apparatus 
and pretension of scientific history have in such cases made it 
only the more deadly and successful enemy of the truth. 

What then, it may be asked, is your conclusion? Do you 
mean to imply that there is no such thing as history? that 
nothing can really be known? that we are to doubt or disbelieve 
everything we read? None of these things. We firmly hold, 
on the contrary, that the Divine Providence has taken care that 
everything necessary for man to know can be known by him 
with sufficient certainty, provided only that the right means 
are employed. All that we here contend for is, that a 
considerable proportion of the events which are said to have 
occurred in the world from the first to, at least, the sixteenth 
century of our era are involved in more or less of obscurity ; 
that such events cannot be known with any certainty; that, 
consequently, the history of them requires to be written with 
extreme caution; and that the narrative, even then, being but 
@ conjectural arrangement of presumed facts, ought not to be 
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received entirely without reserve. And if such caution is needed 
with respect to facts, to actions, still more is it necessary with 
respect to motives. Yet what is more common to the generality 
of historians than a confident flow of narration, and an unhesi- 
tating ascription of motives and secret designs, such as the 
personages implicated would hardly have confessed even to 
themselves ? This was noted with displeasure by Henry Grattan. 
“Historians,” said he to the poet Rogers, “are not content with 
telling us what was done, but they pretend to enter into the 
secret motives of men.”* It may be safely taken as a rule, 
always to distrust a historian who never doubts. “I wish,” said 
Lord Melbourne, “that I were as sure of anything as Macaulay 
is of everything ;” and in so saying Lord Melbourne showed that 
he possessed at least one important qualification for making a 
good historian. 

Having thus briefly and generally indicated some of the 
difficulties inseparable from the writing of history, and having 
touched upon the faults and deficiencies too common amongst 
those who have undertaken the task, we now proceed to give 
some examples illustrating each of these fruitful causes of error. 
Avoiding the great and well-known subjects of historical con- 
troversy, which would require too much space for their proper 
discussion, we shall confine ourselves to minor incidents which, 
while more manageable within a limited compass, will serve 
equally well to point the moral which we wish to enforce. 

First, as to the difficulties which beset the historian. It 
would be imagined that when a witness of high personal character 
had by good fortune been secured, the historian might with 
safety implicitly rely upon his testimony. Unhappily, this is by 
no means the case.. The witness may intend to be perfectly 
truthful ; and yet, from some cause or another, entirely mislead 
him. The following instances will, we believe, suffice to prove 
this point. 

The late Marquis of Londonderry was a man of chivalrous 
honour, incapable of falsehood, and, though fond of fame, so 
modest, that, in his History of the Peninsular War, he omits all 
mention of himself on more than one occasion when he gained 
high personal distinction. Not a word, for instance, will be 
found in his account of the battle at Fuentes de Honor to 
indicate that Major-General Charles Stewart, as he was then, 
took prisoner in single combat a French colonel of cavalry. In 

* Recollections of Samuel Rogers, p. 93. 
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his narrative, however, of the war in Germany and France, 
1813—14, we find the following passage— 


I likewise was the individual who, on a former occasion, delivered to - 


my commander the insignia of the Order of the Garter, as the letter in 
the appendix will show (p. 328). 


And in the place named, is a letter from Garter King at Arms, . 
dated March 10, 1813, directing Sir Charles Stewart how to - 


proceed in the matter. Here, then, we have a distinct statement 
by a man of honour that he did a certain thing ; this assertion is 
supported by an official document of the time; finally, the state- 


ment is published during the lifetime of the commander alluded’ 


to, and it is not contradicted. And yet, notwithstanding all 
this, Sir Charles was not the person who delivered the insignia 


to Lord Wellington. He was appointed to that office, indeed, . 


but before he had set out his destination was changed, and he 
was sent on a mission to the allied armies in Germany. This 
might be suspected from the dates given in his own book ; but 
the main point is proved by a letter from Lord Wellington to 
Garter, which says— 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Graham, K.B., delivered to me your letter and 
the insignia of the Order, at Freneda in Portugal, on ‘Thursday, May 6th.* 


We do not impeach the veracity of Lord Londonderry in 
the least degree. His memory may have played him false: his 
secretary or amanuensis, seeing Garter’s letter, may have taken 
upon himself to add the misleading passage without calling 
attention to it. But the incident shows that honourable witnesses 
are not always to be depended upon. In this case no harm 
is done to character: but it might have been otherwise. 

Our next example is even more remarkable. Mr. Gleig, in 
his Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, describing the operations 
previous to the battle of Talavera, relates as follows— 


Anticipating the approach of the enemy, and desirous of observing 
the order of their march, Sir Arthur proceeded on the 27th to the Casa 
(de Salinas). .... It was was not long before the French made their 
appearance, advancing in magnificent array, and by-and-bye the heads of 
columns began to disappear among the woods. But the woods being 
filled with Spanish soldiers, no danger was apprehended ; especially as 
not a single musket-shot spoke of a collision between them and the 
enemy. ‘The whole was a delusion. The Spaniards, demoralized by 
their defeat a few days previously, fled at the first appearance of the 
enemy, and Sir Arthur and his staff suddenly beheld with astonishment 
clouds of French skirmishers hastening round the chateau. . . . “‘ It was 


* Despatches, vi., p. 479. 
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an awkward predicament enough,” the Duke used to say, “ but we had 
but one way out of it. We did not pick our steps, you may depend 
upon it, in running downstairs. . . . We were soon in the saddle, 
and then there was a general dash through the gateway, and high time 
j it was. If the French had been cool, they might have taken us all ; 
b | but the apparition of a body of horsemen in their rear seemed to 
- | frighten them; they opened out to the right and left, and we dashed 
through. Before they recovered their senses we were safe enough, 
| though not, as you may suppose, in the best humour with the Valorosos, 
who had played us so shabby a trick.” * 
| 


Here we have a story highly discreditable to the military 
character of the Spaniards, such a story as would have delighted 
the heart of the late Mr. Ford, and, had he seen it, would doubtless 
have figured in the next edition of his Handbook for Spain, accom- 
panied by pungent comments tending to exalt the exceptional 
excellence and prowess of Britons. The story is told by a writer 
of unblemished character, and told on the authority of the Duke i 
himself, whose veracity was one of his strongest attributes. To 
question any material point resting on such testimony, would 
seem a rash and hopeless undertaking. It is, nevertheless, the 
fact that the Spaniards had nothing whatever to do with the 
tisk which our great Captain ran upon the occasion described. 
No Spanish troops were even near the spot. Fortunately, in this 
case we are not, as so often happens, for instance, in matters 
where the character of a medizval Pope is concerned, reduced 
to the necessity of relying upon the testimony of one or two 
obscure writers. Several actors in the scene have described the 
§ -campaign of 1809, and among them the truth comes plainly out. 
5 Our first witness is the distinguished historian of the Peninsular 

war, a man strongly prejudiced against the Spaniards, but 
incapable of misrepresentation ; and he says }— 

About three o’clock Lapisse and Ruffin’s divisions came so suddenly 
on, that the British outposts were surprised, and Sir Arthur, who was in 
the Casa, hardly escaped capture. 


We shall not, however, be content with even this weighty 

testimony ; and our second witness is the Commander-in-chief 

of the attacking force, Marshal Jourdan, who wrote to Berthier 
as follows t— 

M. le Duc de Bellune fit attaquer les bois ou était I’ avant-garde de 


i Parmée Anglaise. Cette avant-garde se defendit vivement, mais elle fut 
culbutée. 


* People’s edition, p. 100. + Napier, War in the Peninsula, ii., p. 167. 
t In the Wellington Despatches, iii., p. 826. 
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But we have even better authority still ; for our third witness 
was on the head-quarter staff of the British army, and was 
actually with Sir Arthur Wellesley in the Casa de Salinas when 
the French made their attack. The late Earl of Munster, after 
mentioning “an old ruined house” (the Casa), says *—“ The 
two brigades of the 5th division lay upon their arms in front of 
this ruin.” And after describing how Sir Arthur scrambled up 
the broken building, he goes on— 


Though ever as gallant, we were by no means such good soldiers in 
those days as succeeding campaigns made us, and sufficient precautions 
had not been taken to ascertain what was passing within the wood, &c. 
But the enemy had crossed, under cover of the smoke from the burning 
huts, a very large force of infantry, and gradually advancing, opened a 
fire so suddenly on our troops lying on the ground, that several men 
were killed without rising from it. This unexpected attack threatened 
the greatest confusion, little short of dismay, but the steadiness of 
the troops, particularly the 45th, prevented disorder, and gave time for 
Sir Arthur and his staff to withdraw from the house and mount their 
horses. Sir Arthur’s escape may, however, have been considered most 
providential. 


Thus we find that while the personal part of the incident may 
be most accurately related, the wood filled with Spaniards, their 
panic, and the consequent ill-humour of the British General with 
the “Valorosos,” are all creations due entirely to the failing 
memory of either the Duke or his biographer; and that the 
blame to be awarded on this occasion was really deserved by 
certain officers of the gallant 5th division of the British army. 

Such examples—which might be greatly multiplied—will 
show how easily the most impartial and truth-seeking historian 
may be misled, even by men of scrupulous honour, if by chance 
there does not exist some other evidence whereby to test and 
correct their statements. Let us now consider the difficulty 
which he often has to encounter from the conflict of honourable 
testimony. Here is one case, which has recently attracted some 
attention. It will be remembered that in the year 1807 a fleet 
and army were sent from England in time of peace to demand 
the surrender, on deposit, of the Danish navy: that the Danes 
refused ; that Copenhagen was bombarded; and the ships in 
question brought away. The English Ministry gave no reason 
for this violent act ; but their supposed justification was a know- 
ledge of some secret agreement between Napoleon and Alex- 
ander I. at Tilsit, by which the Danish fleet was to be placed at 

* Account of the Campaign of 1809, in Afemoirs of the late War, ii., p. 210. 
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the service of France, of course for use against this country. 
Mr. Ross, who was private secretary to Mr. Canning, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, told Lord Malmesbury, in a letter 
written at the time, that “ No secret articles have been com- 
municated ;” that Mr. Canning “seems to think ” there might 
be none; but that a general understanding, hostile to England, 
had been arrived at between France and Russia. Here then 
is evidence, almost if not quite, from the very source; and it 
appears to decide the question unfavourably for our Ministry. 
According to it, they acted not upon certain information, but 
vague conjecture. Mr. Canning, however, in after years had 
another private secretary, who became the biographer* of his 
chief, and who asserts that the Foreign Secretary had received 
secret information of the most detailed and positive kind from a 
person-who was present at the interview between the two 
Emperors. It is, perhaps, difficult to decide which of the two 
witnesses is the more likely to be right ; but for ourselves we are 
of opinion that the expression, “ seems to think,” in Mr. Ross’ 
letter is of material importance ; and that, leaving Mr. Stapleton 
entirely out of the question, those who should think the admis- 
sions of his predecessor insufficient to condemn the English 
Ministry, would be not only more charitable, but also more just 
than those who should take the opposite view. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a desire to secure the safety of 
their informant—probably a Russian of very high rank—may 
have dictated the extreme reserve of Mr. Canning and his 
colleagues at the time. 

We have hitherto assumed that the historian is bent above 
all things upon discovering and proclaiming the truth, and we 
have shown that the task is far from easy. We will now suppose 
that he is not quite so single-minded ; that he is, unconsciously, 
perhaps, governed by strong prejudices ; and that he does not 
possess that perfect impartiality upon which perchance he prides 
himself. There is one institution, indeed, with respect to which 
men, otherwise just and generous, seem almost invariably to 
take leave of those qualities, and to become that which assuredly 
they would not wittingly be. When the Catholic Church is in 
question, her opponents seem utterly to contemn and disregard 
those canons of criticism, those rules of evidence, and those laws, 
which they rigorously require in every other case. This complaint 
is not made lightly, nor shall it be made without proof. Before, 

* George Canning and his times. By A. G. Stapleton. 
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however, we proceed to give our instances, which shall be real 
examples, taken almost at hazard, and not rare exceptions 
picked out with care from the writings of distinguished oppo- 
nents, we desire to state emphatically that, save in a very few 
cases, which shall be distinctly indicated, no charge of dishonesty 
or conscious unfairness is intended to be brought against any of 
the authors hereafter referred to. But we certainly do intend 
and hope conclusively to prove that, where the Catholic Church 
is concerned, it is by no means safe to rely upon what these 
learned and distinguished men have told us. 

To begin near the beginning, we shall take a specimen from 
Gibbon, which is only too characteristic, and which belongs to 
the exceptional class of cases above alluded to. At the end 
of the notorious chapter in which the historian crowds with 
consummate art every possible insinuation against the divine 
origin of Christianity, he gives a final stab in the following 
fashion. Alluding to the darkness at the time of the Crucifixion, 
he says— 


Each of these philosophers (Seneca and Pliny) has recorded in a 
laborious work all the great phenomena of nature, earthquakes, meteors, 
comets, and eclipses, which his indefatigable curiosity could collect. 
Both the one and the other have omitted to mention the greatest 
phenomenon to. which the mortal eye had been witness since the 
creation of the globe. A distinct chapter of Pliny is designed for 
eclipses of an extraordinary nature and unusual duration; but he 
contents himself with describing the singular defect of light which 
followed the murder of Czsar.* 


The phraseology of this passage is most skilful, and admirably 
calculated to deceive. But if any one should turn to the 
“laborious works” referred to, they would find that Seneca 
(whatever his “indefatigable curiosity”) does not even pretend 
to enumerate the great eclipses, and that the “distinct chapter” 
of Pliny consists of exactly eighteen words. And this example 
will ‘show how far it is safe to trust in the good faith of 
Mr. Gibbon. 

It is not wonderful that one who took upon himself the 
task of editing Gibbon should, when he came to write the 
History of Latin Christianity, have caught up something of 
the tone and spirit of his predecessor. Dr. Milman was, 
however, quite incapable of such a deception as that which 
we have just pointed out. His strong prejudices, nevertheless, 


* Decline and Fail, ii., ch. xv. 
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made him (however unconsciously) quite as unfit an historian 
of the medieval Church as Gibbon had been of the same 
Church in earlier ages. Let us take an example which instantly 
presents itself on the opening of a volume, and which truly 
represents the spirit of every page. Speaking of St. Louis, 
Dr. Milman says— 


But neither would Louis be the absolute slave of the intolerance of 
the hierarchy. The whole prelacy of France (writes Joinville) met to 
rebuke the tardy zeal of the King in enforcing the excommunications of 
the Church. “Sire,” said Guy of Auxerre, “ Christianity is falling to 
ruin in your hands.” ‘How so?” said the King, making the sign 
of the Cross. “Sire, men regard not excommunication ; they care not 
if they die excommunicate and without absolution. The Bishops 
admonish you that you give orders to all the royal officers to compel 
persons excommunicate to obtain absolution by the forfeiture of their 
lands and goods.” And the holy man (the King) said that he would 
willingly do so to all who had done wrong to the Church. “ It belongs 
not to you,” said the Bishop, “ to judge of such cases.” And the King 
answered ‘‘ He would not do otherwise ; it were to sin against God and 
against reason to force those to seek absolution to whom the clergy had 
done wrong.”* 


This little story has a great air, and almost parade, of 
completeness: yet it is not complete. Turning to Joinville, 
we find (1.) that this intolerant hierarchy did not ask the King 
to interfere until after “(a whole year and a day;” (2.) that 
Louis’ chief reason for declining was, because the Pope might 
on appeal reverse the sentence of the local Church ; and (3.) that 
the French Prelates were satisfied with the answer given by the 
King. Surely these points are material. We do not dwell 
upon Dr. Milman’s use of the word “intolerance,” or upon his 
omission to state that the Bishops probably only requested the 
King to put in execution an ordinance of his own, dated 1228, 
for that is not mentioned by Joinville; but we must deny 
that the historian has truly represented the incident which he 
undertook to describe, and we must affirm that wherever his 
work is put to the test, the same characteristics will be found to 
prevail. Not even that exquisite book, the /mitation of Christ, 
can escape his depreciation ; and of a work the object of which 
is to make all persons under vows close imitators of their Divine 
Master, he bitterly complains that it does not teach them their 
duty towards their neighbour! This is even worse than the 


* Hist. Latin Christianity, vi., p. 319. Third edition 
t This, of course, was in his minority. 
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ill-treatment of St. Eligius at the hands of another English 
historian ; and a competent judge had the most ample reason for 
saying: “M. Guizot, Protestant as he is, is a fairer and kinder 
judge of the cloister literature than Mr. Hallam or Dean 
Milman.”* But literature, of course, is a minor point. 

It is not without reluctance that we produce our next 
example; for in doing so we select for censure a man whose 
works and character we greatly admire; but it is his very 
character which makes the instance all the more striking. 
Catholics are under many obligations to Sir Walter Scott, 
who did much to dispel the darkness which before his time 
enveloped most things belonging to the middle ages. Amongst 
other services, they are indebted to him for the following just 
appreciation of the labours of the medizval monks. 


It is to be considered that the monks were the only preservers of 
the little learning of the time ; that they were exclusively possessed of 
the knowledge of literature, the arts of staining glass, gardening, and 
mechanics ; that they taught religion to all, and some touch of useful 
learning to the children of the nobility. These things kept in view, it 
will not seem strange that a patriot King should desire to multiply the 
number of communities so much calculated to aid civilization. Let it 
be remembered also that the monks were agriculturists; that their 
vassals and bondmen were proverbially said to live well under the 
crozier ; that though these ecclesiastics are generally supposed to have 
chosen the best of the land, its present superiority is often owing to 
their own better skill of cultivation. The convents, besides, afforded 
travellers the only means of refuge and support which were to be found 
in the country, and constituted the sole fund for the maintenance of the 
poor and infirm. Lastly, as the sacred territory gifted to the Church 
escaped on common occasions the ravages of war, there seems much 
reason for excusing a liberality which placed so much fertile land, with 
its produce, beyond the reach of military devastation. It was, perhaps, 
with this view that King David endowed so many convents upon the 
borders so peculiarly exposed to suffer by war.t 


So wrote Scott, the man thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject, large and fair in his views, and thinking only of the 
truth. In his second volume, however, is to be found a passage 
written on the same topic; but in so different a spirit that it 
is difficult to imagine how it came from the same individual— 


No less than half the land in the kingdom of Scotland, and that by 
far the most valuable, had, one way or other, been engrossed by the 
Popish clergy, &c. 


* Allantis, iii., p. 31. + Hist. of Scotland, i., p. 32. t Ltid., ii., p. 70. 
VOL, XIV. H 
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So wrote Scott, however, when he remembered that the 
Reformation had to be justified, and when the literature of the 
Reformers had clouded his perception, and for the moment 
obscured his knowledge of the facts. Pity that such a man 
should be so misled, and that he then should so mislead. 

Let us now turn to Lord Macaulay’s History of England, 
and see how he will stand the test at any point where he has 
thought fit to direct a blow against the Catholic Church. In his 
fourth volume we find a passage, accusing King James the 
Second of plotting without scruple the assassination of William 
the Third ; and the historian continues thus— 


If any such scruple had arisen in his mind, there was no want under 
his roof of casuists willing and competent to soothe his conscience with 
sophisms such as had corrupted the far nobler natures of Anthony 


Babington and Everard Digby.”* 

It were to be wished that Lord Macaulay had explained 
how he came to be sure that not one only, but several royal 
chaplains were “willing” to sanction King James in plotting a 
murder. A grain of real evidence would be worth much 
confident assertion on such a point. The alleged opinions 
and acts of a few casuists and of two Popes a century before, is 
no evidence at all against the spiritual advisers of James the 
Second in 1695. Ballard, a priest, may indeed have told 
Babington that he might kill Queen Elizabeth; but Ballard 
had been a spy in the pay of that Queen’s Minister, the 
respectable Walsingham; he was not a typical priest; and, 
above all, he was not a Jesuit, as Lord Macaulay would 
insinuate. No Jesuit was even accused of being concerned with 
Babington. So far was Digby from having been induced by 
casuists or any ecclesiastical authority to engage in the Gun- 
powder Plot, that he affirmed: “As I did not know directly 
that it was approved by such, so did I hold it in my 
conscience the best not to know any more if I might.” Far 
from being plied with sophisms by any priest, he carefully 
avoided consulting one. The fact is, that, to use the admirable 
expression of Burke—“to make room for the vices of Papists,” 
Lord Macaulay “clears the house of all the vices of men.” 
At least as many Protestants as Catholics were engaged in 
the plot against William, whatever it may have been. Two of 
these Protestants—Sir John Friend and Sir William Perkins— 


* Hist. England, iv., p. 566. 
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were executed for it. Yet, according to this most partisan of 
historians, it was only the Catholics whose consciences had to 
be perverted by the doctrine of their religious teachers. 

We will now turn from Lord Macaulay to Earl Russell, and 
see if Catholic ecclesiastics fare any better at his hands. This 
noble writer is here cited because, apart from his high name and 
position, he is supposed to possess a somewhat cold and precise 
turn of mind, so far well adapted for drawing right conclusions 
from those historical studies of which he is so fond. We open 
his biography of Charles James Fox (for the biography of a 
statesman is history), and we find the following description of 
the position taken up by Burke in his celebrated Reflections on 
the Revolution in France— 

The flagrant immorality of the French nobility, the notorious 
infidelity of the French clergy, the levity and culpable frivolity of the 
Queen of France, found in him not a lenient and equitable judge, but a 
passionate advocate.* 


Now, there is no part of this amazing sentence that is in any 
sense true; but our business here is only with the charge against 
the clergy. What is really notorious about the French clergy is 
this: that they, almost ex masse, suffered deprivation sooner 
than violate their consciences by taking the “constitutional 
oath;” and that the proportion of infidel and vicious priests, 
who nearly to a man took the side of the Revolution, was 
relatively very small. To accuse Burke—who makes it a 
special charge against the “constitutional” system, that it 
appears to allow the clergy “to practise or preach any mode 
of religion or irreligion that they please”—to accuse him of 
being the “ passionate advocate” of a notoriously infidel clergy 
is bad enough, but what shall be said of the wholesale charge 
against the “ French clergy?” Burke had told Lord Russell, in 
the very work under discussion, that when he was in France “the 
clergy, under all their forms, had engaged a considerable part of 
his curiosity ;” that he had examined into their character ; 
that he personally knew some of the higher clergy, and had, 
concerning the rest of that class, “a very good means of 
information.” It will not do, therefore, to say that Burke was 
ignorant on this subject. And what was the result of his 
“examination?” ‘“I found,” he says, “the clergy in general 
persons of moderate minds and decorous manners. I include 
the seculars and the regulars of both sexes. I had not the good 

* Life of Fox, vol. iii., p. 123. 
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fortune to know a great many of the parochial clergy, but im 
general I received a perfectly good account of their morals, and’ 
of their attention to their duties.” Then, of those he knew he 
says—“ They seemed to me . . . a set of men among whom 
you would not be surprised to find a Fenelon.” And yet, in the 
face of this positive testimony, we find Lord Russell placidly 
asserting that “the French clergy ” were notoriously infidels. 

Mr. Carlyle is another historical writer who would not 
knowingly offend against “the veracities ;” and his earnestness, 
his hatred of shams, and his evident painstaking, are charac- 
teristics likely to excite a confidence in him, which, where the 
Church is any way concerned, would almost certainly be 
misplaced. One striking example of his spirit in this matter 
is to be seen in his treatment of St. Ignatius and Oliver 
Cromwell under similar circumstances. When St. Ignatius 
acknowledges that he had been a sinner and a great sinner, 
Mr. Carlyle at once credits him with having lived the life of a 
“human pig,” and declares that he ought to have retired into 
silence, and hid his head for ever afterwards.* When Cromwell 
confesses that he had been “a sinner and a chief of sinners,” 
Mr. Carlyle will not believe a word of it, and calls another 
biographer of the Protector, who thinks that these admissions 
confirm certain royalist charges, “an irreverent Reverend Dead 
Sea ape 

Again: when the Protestant Vaudois are expelled from their 
valleys, Mr. Carlyle is all pity and emotion. When the Catholic 
Irish are driven wholesale out of their homes into the desert, the 
historian has no word of blame for the act. But evidently, as 
Burke said, “ All is well, provided Popery is crushed.” 

There is another mode of misrepresentation which is 
adopted by certain writers, we doubt not with perfect good 
faith. When they have to treat of any Catholic personage 
whose splendour of character cannot be concealed, because 
it is notorious, and generally acknowledged, they somehow 
convince themselves that he is an exception among his 
co-religionists, or a sem:-Protestant. One of the most curious 
instances of this propensity is to be found in the Life of King 
Alfred, by Dr. Pauli, well known as the continuator of Lappen- 
berg’s History of England. This learned and, we are convinced, 
thoroughly conscientious historian, is so dominated by his 


* Latter Day Pamphlets: ‘‘Jesuitism,” pp. 11, 12. 
+ Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. 
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Protestantism, that he actually discovers in our great West 
Saxon monarch.an incipient heretic. He says— 

Alfred’s spirit of mdependence could not submit unconditionally to 
the bonds by which liberal opinions were fettered, and this trait in his 
character was not viewed with a favourable eye at Rome. In spite of 
all his partiality for the Church, Alfred’s train of feeling and thought 
was more Teutonic.than Roman Catholic, and in him do we perceive 
some of the principal features of the spirit of Protestantism.* 


Possessed, however, as he is with this idea, Dr. Pauli is so 
honest that he gives the facts which refute his theory ; and the 
most exacting “Ultramontane” will not find in the pages 
of this Life any saying or doing of Alfred to shock his 
sense of orthodoxy, or the slightest evidence to prove the 
existence of an “unfavourable eye” at Rome. Perhaps one 
short extract more will be sufficient. ‘It was in the first place,” 
says our historian, “Alfred’s zealous endeavour to bind his 
country still closer to Rome, whence all vitality issued,” &c+ 
Is it necessary to say more ? 

The great Las Casas is another who has been stigmatized by 
this kind of praise; and here we find Mr. Prescott a leading 
offender. Las Casas, it appears, was an exception— 

He was one of those to whose gifted minds are revealed those 
glorious moral truths which, like the lights of heaven, are fixed and 
the same for ever, but which, though now familiar, were hidden from 
all but a few penetrating intellects by the general darkness of the age 
in which he lived. He was a reformer, and had the virtues and errors 
of a reformer. 

It is quite true that by his immense energy, his great 
abilities, and his dauntless perseverance during an unusually 
long life, Las Casas towers above all the other “protectors of 
the Indians ;” but, considering that he was not the first to take 
up their cause, that he always found numbers of zealous fellow- 
labourers in it, that he never lacked supporters in high ecclesi- 
astical places, and finally, that he had the Popes on his side, 
it is surely a little too much to speak of him as an exception. 
This was a fact which he himself little suspected ; and his : 
writings abound with expressions of admiration for other monks 
.and religious people. Mr. Prescott means to be fair ; but though 
he is enthusiastic about Las Casas, he does not even mention 
the Popes; so that the whole truth certainly cannot be gained 
from his pages. 

* Wright’s translation, p. 384. t lbid., p. 243. 
Conquest of Mexico, i., p. 
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Our next specimen shall be from Mr. Froude, who, it will be 
seen, has been led into error by putting too much faith in a 
witness of highly respectable character. The historian says— 

It seems clear also that as the Reformation drew nearer, while the 
clergy were sinking lower and lower, a marked change for the better 
became perceptible in a portion at least of the laity. . . . Thehigh 
accomplishments of More and Sir T. Elliott, of Wyatt and Cromwell, 
were but the extreme expression of a temper which was rapidly 
spreading, and which gave occasion among other things to the follow- 
ing reflection in Erasmus—‘“ Oh, strange vicissitudes of human things,” 
exclaims he. “ Heretofore the heart of learning was among such as 
professed religion. Now, while they for the most part give themselves 
up wventri luxut pecuniegue, the love of learning is gone from them to 
secular Princes, the Court, and the nobility.”* 


No doubt the testimony of Erasmus ought to carry weight, 
and it is here very positive. Still we should hesitate to accept 
it. For, putting aside the fact that he was speaking of the age of 
Leo the Tenth and of Ximenes, let us consider what a very rapid 
examination has shown to hzve been the conduct of the leading 
clergy in England with respect to education during the forty 

years previous to the revolt of Henry the Eighth. Dean Néel 
had founded two schools in Jersey. An Abbot of Reading had 
founded a grammar-school in that town. Archbishop Savage, 
when he died, was about to found a College at Macclesfield, as 
his predecessor had done at Rotherham ; Bishop Fox had built 
a free grammar-school at Grantham, and was joint founder of 
| Corpus Christi College; Bishop Oldham had built a free school at 
| Manchester, and was the other founder of Corpus Christi; Bishop 
Smyth (aided by Sir Richard Sutton) had founded Brasenose ; 
Bishop Fitz James was “a munificent benefactor” to Merton 
College ; Bishop Ruthal had founded a free grammar-school at 
Cirencester ; Bishop Alcock had founded a free grammar-school 
at Hull, and also Jesus College at Cambridge; Bishop Stanley 
had given to Jesus College, and had helped to found St. John’s , 
| Bishop West had been a benefactor to King’s; Bishop Fisher 
had procured the foundation of St. John’s; Bishop Vesey had 
founded a grammar-school at Sutton Coldfield; Archbishop 
Warham was the liberal patron of all learned men ; and Wolsey 
had founded the Colleges of Ipswich and Christchurch. Again : 
we have never heard that any layman, except Sutton, was the 
rival of any of these Prelates. Lastly, we rely upon another 
assertion of the same Erasmus, who, writing (not this time to 
* Hist. of England, i., pp. 37, 38. 
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a courtier), said—‘ Learning triumphs in England. The King, 
the Queen, the two Cardinals, and almost all the Bishops, 
heartily protect, cherish, support, and adorn it.”* 

We now come to historical writing of another class. Most 
people would expect to find in the editors selected by the Master 
of the Rolls to superintend the publication of the national 
Records, men of exact learning and all possible impartiality ; 
and in this expectation they would generally be to a consider- 
able extent justified. Lord Romilly has no doubt done his part 
conscientiously ; yet he has not been in every case fortunate in 
his choice. For example, the gentleman intrusted with the care 
of the correspondence during the reign of Henry the Third has 
allowed his prejudices to blind his judgment on some points in 
the most curious and unaccountable manner. We had noted in 
his introduction several instances of the strangest perversion of 
facts ; but one or two examples must here suffice. 

“The surrender of John,” says Mr. Shirley, “was held by 
Honorius (the Third) to imply that the Pope was the sole 
guardian of the royal minor ; a claim of vague import, and most 
perilous precedent.” + This is pure imagination. Honorius did 
not hold anything of the kind. He made no “claim.” He 
simply accepted a trust. The surrender of John was one thing : 
the will of John was another. Honorius acted as guardian of 
the royal minor, because John had by his will distinctly appointed 
him guardian, and had implored him to take upon himself the 
office. Mr. Shirley had no excuse; for, in a letter printed by 
him at page 528, the Pope describes the effect of the will. 

But to proceed. The representative of Honorius the Third 
in England, and the acting guardian of the young King, was 
Gualo, Cardinal of St. Martin’s, a personage of whom Mr. Shirley 
has not formed a favourable opinion. The Legate, he thinks, was 
“a feeble, avaricious man,” who “held only a secondary, if a 
secondary, place in the councils of the King.” * It is not probable 
that Pope Innocent the Third, who appointed Gualo Legate to 
England at a most difficult crisis, imagined him to be a “ feeble” 
man ; and it is certain that the King, in whose councils we are 
now told he held a secondary, if a secondary, place, declared that 

* To the Card. Archbishop of Mayence, May 20, 1519. pistol, No. 419, t. i., 
col. 441. Ed. 1706. 

* Royal and other Historical Letters during the reign of Henry the Third, i., Introd., 
p. xviii. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Shirley. 


+t Dean Milman, on the other hand, says that Gualo conducted the King’s affairs 
‘¢ with singal address and moderation ” (vi., p. 81). Thus do historians differ. 
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he owed the crown to him. Leaving, however, these matters of 
opinion, we pass to a definite charge which Mr. Shirley brings 
against Gualo. “He seems,” says that gentleman, “ amongst 
other things, to have attempted to undermine the power of 
the Regent” (William, Earl of Pembroke), “by giving him the 
Earl of Chester, one of the most factious and unprincipled nobles 
of the day as a colleague. Honorius, however, was sufficiently 
well advised to discourage the scheme.”* To justify this 
statement the editor refers to a subsequent page, where there 
is a letter from the Pope to Gualo. 

Incredible as it may appear, the Pope’s letter directly con- 
tradicts Mr. Shirley. It is manifest from the words and conduct 
of Honorius, that the suggestion about the Earl of Chester had 
not come from Gualo. After stating the proposal, the Pope 
expresses his doubt whether the Regent would like it, and there- 
fore leaves the decision to the Legate, “ who best can know the 
truth on this matter ;” promising to approve whatever he deter- 
mines. The alleged intriguer then, being thus invested with 
full power to do as he pleased, maintained the Regent in undi- 
vided authority till the day of his death, two years later. Thus 
we see how dangerous it sometimes may be to trust a learned 
man, even when he seems to rely upon a Papal document. 

Having been led to mention Pope Honorius the Third, we 
will now, for the sake of his memory, give an example of M. de 
Sismondi’s manner of treating history. In the sixth volume of 
that writer’s Histoire des Francats, the following passage occurs— 


Honorius the Third . . . would also have greatly desired to 
re-establish him (Henry the Third) in the full exercise of absolute 
power, and to abolish the Great Charter; nevertheless, when he perceived 
that the nation held strongly by its rights, and prepared itself to defend 
them, he wrote to Henry to engage him to observe his oaths until he 
should find a more favourable occasion for violating them. ‘We would 
suggest in particular to your Highness,” wrote he, “and we would 
advise you in good faith, not to enforce the rights of the throne at this 
moment, and not to offend your subjects concerning the restitution 
of your revenues, but prudently to defer to a more opportune period 
both this pretension and the others which may cause offence.” Never- 
theless, Henry the Third did not follow this advice which the Pope 
boasted that he gave iz such good faith. He entered upon a controversy 
with the Earl of Chester and the majority of his barons; he attacked 
Foulques de Breauté and his brother in their castles; and he hanged 
the defenders of several fortresses. t 


* Royal and other Historical Letters during the reign of Henry the Third, p. xix. 
+ Histoire des Francais, vi., pp. 555, 559. 
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And in the chronological and analytical table are these words— 


The Pope advises Henry the Third to await a more opportune 
moment for violating his oaths taken to his people, and the Great 
Charter. 


Now, notwithstanding the words quoted from a letter of 
Honorius, which, although they do not mention either any oaths 
or the Charter, have, taken by themselves, a somewhat suspicious 
character, the passage which we have just translated from M. de 
Sismondi is nothing but a tissue of misrepresentations. The 
case was this. During the civil war, first between King John, 
and afterwards between his son and the barons, all the royal 
castles and domains had been delivered for safe custody into the 
hands of the principal men of the royal party, who had 
continued to hold them ever since. When Henry was declared 
of age, he demanded back his castles and estates, but this 
demand excited much discontent among those who had hitherto 
been his staunchest supporters. They pretended that they were 
bound to hold his property for him until he had attained his real 
majority ; and the feeling was so strongly exhibited, that the 
Pope, who had at first on the request of the English Ministry 
ordered the Prelates and nobles to surrender their wardships, 
thought it best to recommend Henry to postpone his claims, 
which included not only the restoration of the domains but a 
settlement of accounts. So that, not only was there no question 
of violating the Great Charter, or of any oaths, but the subjects 
aggrieved were the chiefs of the royalist party, the very men 
who had stood by the two Kings throughout the contest. The 
Earl of Chester and Foulques de Breauté appear unmistakeably 
in the pages of M. de Sismondi’s authorities as amongst the most 
prominent of this party ; and yet he leads his readers to suppose 
that they were partisans of the Charter. Nor is it true that 
Henry “entered upon a controversy with the majority of his 
barons.” The truth is, Archbishop Langton, the author of the 
Charter, was at this time a chief adviser of the King ; the Parlia- 
ment was sitting when the quarrel with De Breauté began, and 
marched in a body to attack that baron, who was excommuni- 
cated by the Primate, and whose brother and other followers 
were hanged, somewhat to the displeasure of the Pope, who 
thought Langton ought to have acted more as a mediator than 
as a partisan. Thus M. de Sismondi, we fear knowingly, totally 
misrepresented and calumniated Honorius the Third. 


| 
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The practice of telling only part of a story, however inno- 
cently indulged, is certainly, as we have seen, calculated to 
mislead. Here is an instance from Hume; for Hume is even 
yet an authority with many people— 


The most remarkable incident of the war was the taking prisoner in 
battle the Bishop of Beauvais, a martial Prelate who was of the family of 
Dreux, and a near relation of the French Kings. Richard, who hated 
that Bishop, threw him into prison, and loaded him with irons; and 
when the Pope demanded his liberty, and claimed him as his son, the 
King sent to His Holiness the coat of mail which the Prelate had worn 
in battle and which was all besmeared with blood. And he replied to 
him in the terms employed by Jacob’s sons to that patriarch, “This 
have we found: know now whether it be thy son’s coat or no.”* 


Here Hume stops, with a reference to Matthew Paris; 
having duly exhibited a Bishop fighting, a Pope demanding 
(Popes always do “ demand,” in this kind of history), and a King 
jibing at Pope and Bishop. But the very next sentence from 
Matthew Paris would have quite spoiled the desired effect. It is 
this—“To which the Pope replied, ‘He is no son of mine nor of 
the Church; let him be ransomed at the King’s pleasure, for he is 
a soldier of Mars rather than of Christ.” Nor had Celestine 
the Third originally “demanded” anything on his behalf: for 
although, as it happened, the Bishop had lost his liberty in 
defending his flock from an incursion of Richard’s Brabangons, 
the Pope had from the first declined to require his release, but 
promised on a fitting occasion to solicit it. 

The pages of Augustin Thierry are, where the Church is 
concerned, crowded with this kind of misrepresentation, notwith- 
standing his apparent exactness and copious citation in foot-notes. 
Here is one example, from his Vorman Conquest of England— 


The foreign priests, therefore, with Archbishop Lanfranc at their 
head, lost no time in proclaiming that the Saxon saints were not true 
saints, nor the Saxon martyrs true martyrs. Guerin de Lire attacked St. 
Aldhelm ; while Lanfranc undertook to degrade Elfeg, by ridiculing his 
patriotic death and his courageous refusal to satisfy the avarice of the 
Danes. “It would be easy to be a martyr,” said the Lombard Prelate, 
“if, to be constituted such, it were sufficient for a man to have been. 
slain by pagans for refusing to pay a ransom.” t 


And, in another place, M. Thierry says that “when Lanfranc, 
seeking to destroy the reputation of the English saints, so 
bitterly attacked the reputation of Archbishop Elfeg,” Anselm 


* Ilistory of England, Richard the First, ii., p. 32. 
+ History of the Conquest of England by the Normans (English translation), p. 138. 
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gave it as his opinion that the Saxon was a true martyr ;* and 
there the historian stops, as if that were all. But the sentence 
next following from John of Salisbury, whom he was there 
quoting, would have exploded his fable. Thus—* Lanfranc 
acquiesced ; and ordered a history of the martyr to be written: 
and read, and instituted an annual festival to be solemnly held’ 
in his honour.” John of Salisbury somewhat condenses Eadmer, 
the friend of St. Anselm, whose narrative is to the following 
effect. Lanfranc, in conversation one day with the saint, 
remarked that, amongst those whom the English venerated as 
saints, there were some concerning whose degree of sanctity he 
could not free his mind from doubt. One of these was his prede- 
cessor Elfeg, “a good man, indeed,” but one whom the English: 
counted not only among the saints but among the martyrs, 
though they admitted that he was put to death, not for 
confessing the name of Christ, but because he would not 
ransom himself with money to the distress of his tenants. “I 
should be glad to know,” continued Lanfranc, “what your 
Fraternity thinks on this point.” Now Anselm (who was also-- 
“a foreign priest,’ and, what is more, almost an_ Italian) 
answered as follows—“ It is plain that he who does not hesitate 
to die sooner than commit a venial offence would much more 
readily lay down his life rather than anger God by any 
grave sin. And, truly, it would be a greater sin to deny 
Christ than for a superior to take the money of his vassals . 
in order to redeem his life. But Elfeg would not commit the 
lesser sin; much less, therefore, would he have denied Christ. 
Then again ; those who die for justice have rightly been con- 
sidered martyrs. St. John the Baptist died because he would 
not conceal the truth, not because he refused to deny Christ : and 
St. Elfeg died for the sake of justice, as St. John died for the 
sake of truth.” Reasoning in this way, Anselm convinced 
Lanfranc, who declared on the spot that he trusted thenceforth 
to venerate the Blessed Elfeg as indeed a great and glorious . 
martyr. Which, says Eadmer, he afterwards devoutly did. Nor 
was he content with private devotion. To make the saint better 
known, he ordered that the life and passion of Blessed Elfeg 
should be written ; and afterwards had a version set to music by 
Osborne, “of pleasant memory,” for use in his cathedral church. 
“And he made the name of the martyr not a little glorious in 
those parts.” It is scarcely necessary to add, that the names of 


* History of the Conquest of England by the Normans (English translation), p. 101. 
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St. Elfeg and St. Aldhelm still adorn the English Calendar. Our 
readers can judge whether Lanfranc “proclaimed” or “under- 
took” anything at all, and whether he “ridiculed” or “bitterly 
attacked” any one whatever. They can also judge whether it 
is safe to put faith in any statement of this brilliant French 
historian, where the Church is concerned. 

One instance more from him, which is rather amusing. 
There lived in Normandy a holy monk named Guimond, who 
severely rebuked the Conqueror and his followers for their 
rapacity, and refused a high preferment in England which the 
King offered him. Such sentiments gave offence among the 
Normans, so that the courageous monk was virtually driven out 
of his native country. “Guimond repaired to Rome,” says M. 
Thierry, “and from thence into Apulia, to one of the towns 
conquered and possessed by the Normans.”* . But the reason 
why Guimond “repaired” to one of the towns in Apulia was that 
the Pope (Gregory the Seventh) had made him Bishop of it, 
having previously (according to Orderic, who is M. Thierry’s 
only authority) created him Cardinal.t As, however, M. Thierry, 
like many modern writers, did not approve of Gregory the 
Seventh, he refrained from mentioning these facts. 

Here we must stop; but not for lack of materials. We have 
under our hand examples from Robertson, Blackstone, Hallam, 
Mackintosh, Brougham, Macfarlane, and others, which would be 
found not inferior in instruction to those which have been pro- 
duced. Enough, however, as we believe, has been given to prove 


-our point. This has not been in any way to maintain or suggest 


that nothing can be said with truth against the authorities of 
the Catholic Church. On the contrary, we could believe without 


-difficulty every one of the charges made in the extracts which 


we have given—only for one thing. Experience has taught 
us that though ugly and often very plausible stories have been 
circulated in all ages against ecclesiastics, and especially against 
the Popes, yet the cases in which really good evidence—such 
as their adversaries would demand in every other matter— 
is forthcoming are comparatively very rare: and hence we feel 
it a duty to exhort the inexperienced to cultivate with regard 
to all such stories, not an unreasonable and total incredulity, but 


D. 
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AT the time when we are writing, men of science are gathering 
from the Old and New World along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, to witness an event which must necessarily be of 
so short a duration—if indeed it be seen at all—that it is not 
surprising if many ask with some incredulity, what can be its 
importance when compared with the labour spent upon the least 
chance of deriving any result at all from it. Already for several 
weeks a considerable party, consisting of the most celebrated 
scientific professors and astronomical observers from the Univer- 
sities of America, have been in Europe actively employed in 
preparation of instruments, and choosing the fittest positions for 
the purposes of their enterprize, while men-of-war are placed at 
the disposition of our English savants to convey them at the 
expense of the nation to selected spots on the shores of Spain 
and Sicily : and all this although two short minutes contain all 
the chances of success or failure of so great preparations. Truly 
a total solar eclipse must import much more than is imagined by 
the casual observer who, with smoked glass in hand, has watched 
with interest the slowly-wearing crescent of a partial eclipse. 

The fact that the moon’s shadow so persistently refuses to 
fall on our shores is the occasion that few of our countrymen 
who are not able to command considerable resources ever have 
the opportunity of witnessing this phenomenon, and may render 
some explanation of the importance attached to it, of interest to 
our readers. It is far from our object to describe the grand 
effects which are visible in external nature during the short 
moments of a total eclipse; but these are so remarkable that 
we may be allowed to dwell for a short while upon them before 
proceeding to the proper subject of our remarks. 

We have before us the observations of the only three total 
eclipses which have been visible in Europe during this century, 
and it is fortunate that all three were witnessed by an authority 
so excellent as the present Astronomer Royal of England, and 
several other astronomers of eminence. 
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All concur in describing the effect of a total eclipse as 
something in magnificence and awfulness apart from all other 
scenes that they had ever witnessed. Such is the power of the 
direct light of the sun, however scanty the rays that reach us, 
that no comparison can be made between the effect of a partial 
eclipse, however great, and one in which the entire sun is 
concealed from view. The sudden transition from the full blaze 
of day to an almost total darkness, knowing as we do that it is 


‘not night—the sight of the black shadow hurrying along the 
-earth with a frightful rapidity, with a hard defined outline which 


suggests the fear, in spite of all scientific knowledge, that it 
must carry calamity with it—the frightful lowering of the 


louds, which are described as of a pitchy blackness and of 


truly terrible import—the glare of the last red rays upon distant 
mountains, and the consequent unearthly hues of green and 
ghastly yellow which disfigure surrounding objects, all combine 
to make a total eclipse of the sun an event which in impressive- 
ness has no parallel in nature, and we can easily understand 
how ignorant and savage nations have at all times looked on 
this phenomenon as a portent of calamity. 

Mr. Piazzi Smyth, in his account of the eclipse of 1851, 


as seen from the island of Bue on the coast of Norway, says, 


“The effects on the minds of men are so overpowering, that if 
they have never had the opportunity of witnessing the same 
scene before, they forget the task of observation appointed to 
them, and w#// look around them during the few seconds of 


total obscuration. . . . The temptation is so great that no 
man of ordinary feelings and human heart and soul can with- 
stand it. . . . Asthe cold and darkness increase,” he tells 


us, “there is something peculiarly awful and terribly convincing 
in the two different senses so entirely coinciding in their 
indication of an unprecedented fact being in course of accomp- 
lishment.” We are even told that one gentleman brought his 
instruments from across the Atlantic, and was obliged to confess 
that it was too much for him, and that he could only hope to 
succeed better next time. The Astronomer Royal, in his 
account of the same eclipse, speaks of the wonderful and 
appalling obscurity ; Mr. Lassell, of the awful grandeur of the 
spectacle; while Mr. Hind, who also witnessed it, describes it 
as the most appalling and astonishing phenomenon that it is 
possible to imagine. 

In former times, eclipses were looked forward to as favour- 


| 
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able occasions for testing the accuracy of the calculations of the 
position of the sun and. moon. Thus in the year 1820, when the 
Baron de Zach and the late Admiral Smyth together observed 
the annular eclipse in the University of Bologna, the only 
instruments considered of importance were a telescope to 
observe the contact and a chronometer to enable them to record 
the time, and it was after they had in turn pressed each other to 
accept the post of honour that the baron acknowledged himself 
conquered with an excuse which is truly charming, ‘‘ Comment ne 
céder pas a l’argument d’un homme qui a fait deux fois le tour 
du monde ?” In the present state of astronomy, such observations 
form no part of the object of an eclipse expedition. They are 
indeed of use for increasing the accuracy of the tables, but the 
calculations are too well tested to make that necessary, and 
though the precise circumstances of the coming eclipse have 
been now published some three or four years, not the slightest 
apprehension is felt as to the exact fulfilment of the prediction. 

It is only during the last few years that astronomers have 
been aware of the extreme importance of a total solar eclipse 
for the purpose of studying the physical constitution of our 
luminary. Attention was first attracted to this subject by the 
observations of Mr. Baily on the annular eclipse of May 15, 
1836, observed by him at Jedburgh, in Scotland. I[t appeared 
to him that on the formation of the annulus, the limb of the 
moon was drawn out into lines, as it were, of treacle, which were 
subsequently broken up into little detached dark specks of the 
appearance of beads. An observation of so great an astronomer 
as the founder of the Royal Astronomical Society, naturally 
acquired great celebrity, and was considered of great import- 
ance as offering a prospect of a solution of the vexed question of 
the lunar atmosphere, and “ Baily’s beads” have hence become 
a designation of which no astronomer is ignorant. Mr. Airy 
has, however, since conclusively proved by experiments with a 
variety of telescopes that this celebrated phenomenon was really 
attributable to telescopic peculiarities, or as he expressed it in a 
lecture to the Astronomical Society, “to local circumstances of 
the narrowest description.” 

In the total eclipse of July, 1842, which Mr. Baily observed 
from the University of Pavia, the principal object he had in 
view was to verify his observations of 1836. “I first looked out 
very narrowly,” he says, “for the black lines which were seen in 
the annular eclipse of 1836. . . . These lines, however, did not 
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make their appearance ; or at least were not seen by me. But 
the beads were distinctly visible.” All attention, however, to the 
beads was quickly diverted to a sight as magnificent as it was 
unexpected. We think we cannot do better than let Mr. Baily 
himself relate his own experience. “I was in the act of counting 
the seconds,” he says, “in order to ascertain the time of their 
duration, when I was astounded by a tremendous burst of 
applause from the streets below, and at the same moment was 
electrified at the sight of one of the most brilliant and splendid 
phenomena that can well be imagined. For at that instant, the 
dark body of the moon was suddenly surrounded with a corona 
of bright g/ory, similar in shape and relative magnitude to that 
which painters draw round the heads of saints. . . . Pavia 
contains many thousand inhabitants, the major part of whom 
were at this early hour walking about the streets and squares, or 
looking out of windows to witness this long-talked-of pheno- 
menon ; and when the total obscuration took place, which was 
instantancous, there was an universal shout from every observer 
which ‘made the welkin ring.’ I had, indeed, anticipated the 
appearance of a luminous circle round the moon during the 
time of total obscurity, but I did not expect, from any accounts 
of preceding eclipses, to witness so magnificent an exhibition as 
that which took place.” Mr. Baily forgot his beads, and no 
wonder; but there was something yet more surprising to be 
witnessed. A little further on, he says, “ But the most remark- 
able circumstance attending this phenomenon, at least, that 
which most engaged my attention . . . was the appearance of 
three large protuberances, apparently emanating from the circum- 
ference of the moon, but evidently forming a portion of the 
corona. They had the appearance of mountains of prodigious 
elevation ; their colour was red, tinged with blue or purple— 
perhaps the colour of the peach blossom would more nearly 
represent it. They somewhat resembled the snowy tops of the 
Alpine mountains when coloured by the rising or setting sun.” 
These protuberances, or red flames as they have been called, 
were seen also by Mr. Airy, who witnessed this eclipse from the 
Convent of the Superga, near Turin, and he tells us that his 
companion saw them with the naked eye. 

This was really not the first occasion on which those remark- 
able objects had been seen. The total eclipse of the year 1706 
was observed by Captain Stanyan at Berne, who says of the sun, 
“that his getting out of the eclipse was preceded by blood-red 
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streaks of light from the left limb, which continued not longer 
than six or seven seconds of time.” Flamstead, commenting on 
this description in a letter to the Royal Society, remarks that 
the captain is the first he- had heard of who took notice of a red 
streak of light preceding the emersion of the sun’s body from a 
total eclipse, and he adds—“ I take notice of it to you because it 
infers that the moon has an atmosphere.” In the total eclipse of 
April, 1715, Mr. Charles Hayes observed a streak of “ dusky but 
strong red light” preceding the sun’s reappearance ;* and in 
1733, Vassenius, a Swedish astronomer, observed “ certain 
reddish spots outside the lunar disc, and in the atmosphere of 
the moon.” Obscure as these descriptions are, there can be 
little doubt that the red protuberances or prominences had been 
seen on three different occasions more than a century before 
they were observed by Mr. Baily and the Astronomer Royal in 
the eclipse of 1842. 

But science was not yet ready to turn to profit the reve- 
lations of the telescope. Even after 1842, when two such 
eminent astronomers had the good fortune to witness them, 
great uncertainty remained as to their nature, it being even 
doubtful whether they were to be attributed to the sun or the 
moon, and the state of physical science did not afford means to 
unravel the mystery. Still, a great deal had been accomplished. 
Astronomers were made aware what great scientific results might 
be gained from a minute scrutiny of those phenomena, which, 
having lost their importance as tests of theory, had appeared to 
be no longer of interest except to the lovers of the rare and the 
wonderful. It was with great interest, therefore, that the scientific 
world looked forward to the eclipse of 1851, the next which was 
to occur within the range of European observers. The year 1851 
and the 28th of July at length arrived, and a goodly array of 
astronomers repaired to the coasts of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark to witness the eclipse. Mr. Baily was no more, but 
England was on this occasion represented by such competent 
observers as Mr. Airy, Mr. Hind, Mr. Lassell, Mr. Dawes, Mr. 
Carrington, Dr. Robinson, Professor Piazzi Smyth, Mr. Donkin, 
and others. The expedition was completely successful, the 
weather was generally fine, and the eclipse seen in all its details. 
The prominences were beheld by all the observers, who unite 
in expressing the astonishment and admiration they felt at 
the first view of such wonderful objects. “The effect upon my 

* Smyth’s Cyclo, p, 133. + Speculum Hartwellianum. 
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own mind of the awful grandeur of the spectacle,” says Mr. 
Lassell, “I feel I cannot fully communicate.” They are described 
generally as having the appearance of mountains of flame. One 
observer described them as flames bursting from the roof of a 
house, suggesting the idea of being borne by the wind, but 
without visible change of outline. A remarkable prominence is 
described by Mr. Airy as of the shape of a boomerang, and by 
Mr. Dawes as like a Turkish scimeter; and other flames seemed 
suspended in the air like clouds, while a long irregular line or 
sierra showed itself on the western side immediately before the 
reappearance of the sun. The colour of these protuberances was 
variously described as pink, in parts of a full red, as rose colour 
of not very deep shade with a tendency to white at the extre- 
mities, &c. Mr. Lassell described them as of a most brilliant lake 
—a splendid pink, quite defined and hard. They seemed to him 
not quite quiescent. The great result gained from this eclipse 
was the establishment of the fact that the prominences belong 
entirely to the sun, and are in no way lunar phenomena. Both 
Mr. Airy and Mr. Lassell recognized this important truth in the 
gradual covering over of the prominences on the eastern side 
and the unfoldings of those on the western as the eclipse 
advanced. 

It will easily be understood that the confirmation of the 
discovery of 1842 by so many eminent observers, and the 
extraordinary magnitude which evidently was to be attributed 
to these mysterious appendages to the sun, projecting as they 
did from its limb to the extent of from 2’ to 3’ of arc, excited in 
the minds of astronomers a longing for a further insight into 
their nature, and, in proportion, the time scemed long which 
must elapse before another total eclipse could offer even to those 
willing to take a considerable journey another, even though 
transient, glimpse of these wonderful phenomena. The next 
total eclipse visible in Europe took place on the 18th of July, 
1860. The line of totality passed over the northern portion of 
Spain. Thither, therefore, the astronomers flocked, anxious each 
to contribute his share to the unravelling of this interesting 
problem. The Admiralty put Her Majesty’s ship Himalaya at 
the service of the astronomical party, and we again find Mr. Airy 
in the front, contributing his own experience and the resources 
of the Royal Observatory towards the end so much desired. But 
it is to photography that the chief glory of this expedition is due. 

The success with which Mr. De La Rue had cultivated, 
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to the accomplishment of this end, celestial photography, gave 
every hope that he would be able to apply it to the pro- 
ducing of pictures of the eclipsed sun, and thus give us 
representations of the “prominences drawn by the hand of 
nature herself, which we might study at our leisure. These 
hopes were not disappointed. After every preparation that 
foresight and science could devise, Mr. De La Rue’s party 
arrived at Rivabellosa, about two miles from Miranda, with 
the Kew photoheliograph and all the appurtenances of a 
complete photographic studio. After a morning so cloudy as 
to preclude almost any hope of seeing the eclipse at all, their 
perseverance was rewarded by the entire disappearance of the 
clouds some time previous to its commencement. Nothing 
could be more auspicious. We can imagine the fervid anxiety 
with which he confesses he looked forward to the approaching 
moments, which were to determine whether so much pains, so 
much labour and personal sacrifice, were to be lost without hope 
of return, or were to gain a prize for science which, but a few 
years ago, was so far beyond the fondest hopes of its votaries. 
The moment at length arrived, and as soon as the assistant was 
able to develope the plate Mr. De La Rue learned, as he tells us, 
with a thrill, that his success was complete. The prominences 
were perfectly depicted, and astronomers as well as the curious 
could henceforth study at their leisure, with all the reality of 
stereoscopic effect, those marvellous witnesses of the mighty 
forces at work in our great luminary. Not only were several 
photographs successfully taken, but time was allowed to scruti- 
nize them with the eye, so as to give us another independent 
testimony of their appearance in a telescope, and even to sketch 
their form. The colour and general aspect was the same as has 
been before described, and the successive development of the 
prominences on the western side as the moon pursued her course 
left it beyond a shadow of a doubt that they belonged to the 
sun only. 

The photographs are in the hands of the public, and we are 
quite sure that very few of those who, by their means, study the 
phenomena of a total eclipse with a leisure which no astronomer 
ever before enjoyed, can form a notion, unless they themselves 
have gone through it, of the amount of painful labour which had 
to be expended before these results could be produced, of the 
array of chemicals which enter into the production of a single 
picture, or of the amount of skill and scientific combination, as 


well as rare foresight and organization, necessary in order 
that the precious moments of total obscurity should not be 
| wasted, and the returning sun defy all attempts to recover the 
opportunity that was lost. 

| In addition to these exquisite pictures, Mr. De La Rue has 
| given us some most interesting information relative to the 
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brilliancy of the prominences. Using what is called the 

instantaneous process, in which a slide containing a narrow slit 

| is made to pass with great rapidity across the telescope, with 
the full aperture of the heliometer 3°4 inches, a good image of a 
| partial phase of the eclipse would be obtained in th of a 
second. A fair image of the most luminous prominence was 

| obtained in twelve seconds, which gives the light of the photos- 
phere as 696 times more brilliant than that of the prominence. 

On a former occasion, Mr. De La Rue had been unable to obtain 

more than an extremely faint image of the full moon in three 
| minutes with the full aperture of the same instrument, and 
| using the most sensible chemicals it was possible to procure. 
i | Arguing from the pictures taken during the totality, an image 
of the same degree of distinctness of a prominence could have 
been obtained in a second, which would give the luminous power 
of the prominences for equal areas as 180 times that of the 
| moon. Following this calculation, and assuming the light of 
| the sun to be 200,000 times that of the moon, Mr. De La Rue 
arrives at another value of the relative brilliancy of the pro- 
| minences and the sun, from which he deduces for them a mean 
of yi» of that of the sun. One remark of great interest must yet 
be made. One prominence, which Mr. De La Rue describes as 
of the shape of a boomerang, was distinctly depicted in the 
photographs, and yet was never visible to the eye, showing a 
remarkable difference between the actinic and luminous power of 
I the rays. The largest prominence which was seen with the eye 
extended 1’ 10” from the sun’s limb, but the boomerang attained 
ig the wonderful elevation of 2’ 40", which, assuming 15’ 44” as the 
_' radius of the sun’s disc, gives us fully } of the sun’s radius, or 
73,000 miles for its elevation. A flame of such prodigious 
magnitude passes the imagination, and it is no wonder if the 

| ' revelations already made whetted the appetite for further 


knowledge of the nature of such mysterious objects. Mr. 
De La Rue was not without hope that he might be able to 
a picture them on the sun’s disc with a stereoscopic effect, as he 
had already done with the facula, which he has shown in the 
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stereoscope, sailing across the dark abysses of a solar spot, 
but the development of another branch of science was to crown 
the work. 

No one is ignorant that the great German philosopher, 
Frauenhoffer, about the year 1814, discovered in the solar 
spectrum certain dark lines, which owing to the celebrity of 
the discovery have ever since borne the name of Frauenhoffer’s 
lines. The explanation of these lines was still involved in great 
obscurity ; but the fact was notorious. Any one who has ever 
looked into a spectroscope of considerable power, into which 
the light of the sun is allowed to enter only by a narrow slit, _ 
must have been astonished at the number of these lines which 
are seen. In some parts of the coloured band they are positively 
crowded together, sharp and fine, like the spider lines of a 
macrometer, from which an uninitiated eye might easily not 
distinguish them. When the spectroscope was turned to the 
Drummond light, or to any other flame produced by the 
combustion of solid or liquid substances, these lines did not 
appear, but a continuous spectrum without interruption was 
observed. On the other hand, it was noticed that the spectrum 
of incandescent gas consisted of only a few bright lines. It 
did not escape him that one remarkable double line, which he 
designated by the letter D, was in exactly the same part of the 
spectrum as the bright lines which were seen in the spectrum of 
glowing sodium vapour. He believed that the dark lines were 
produced by absorption of rays of certain refrangibility, but the 
subject had to be developed before the singular coincidence of the 
dark lines D with the bright sodium lines could be explained. 
Professor Roscoe tells us that the conclusion was suspected by: 
Professor Stokes and Sir William Thomson, but it was reserved 
to Professor Kirchoff to fit the key and to open the lock which 
has given a new department to astronomy, and to chemical 
analysis a new test, by the side of which all others disappear in 
the comparison, and which is as applicable to the finest 
operation of the laboratory, as it is to works on so great a scale 
-as the manufacture of Bessemer steel. 

Kirchoff was making experiments with a moderate amount 
-of sunlight to satisfy himself of the coincidence of the bright 
sodium lines with the lines D of the solar spectrum, and placed 
a strong sodium flame in front of the slit of the spectroscope, 
when the dark lines D at once changed into bright ones; he 
then allowed the full sunlight to shine through the sodium 
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| flame, and found to his astonishment that the lines D were: 
| blacker than ever. He substituted the Drummond light, which 
has no lines in its spectrum, for the solar light, and saw 
| the same dark lines D. Other flames having continuous spectra 
| were used, and the result was the same. The fact was, whem 
| the brighter continuous spectrum was passed through the 
| sodium flame, the very rays which the sodium flame emitted 

were now absorbed; and as all other rays of the continuous 
a | spectrum passed through the flame without interruption, the 
| contrast produced a shadow in the very place where the 


| 
| bright lines had been. Further experiments led him to the 
law which he thus enunciated—glowing vapours absorb rays 
| of the same degree of refrangibility as they emit. He then 
a | compared the bright lines in the spectrum of iron with the 
| dark lines in the solar spectrum, and wonderful, to relate, 
i though as many as four hundred and sixty lines have 
been counted in the spectrum of iron, for every bright line 
a which it exhibited he found an exactly coincident dark line in 
a | the spectrum of the sun. It was impossible not to, accept the 
consequence. Those dark lines were produced by the absorption: 
of rays by vapour of iron in the atmosphere of the sun, and it 
was possible to detect the presence of a vapour in that atmo- 
sphere provided we know the degree of refrangibility of the 
rays which it emits. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of this result,. 
and it was not long before it was turned to account, not only to 
the extent of cataloguing the vapours which have been detected 
: in the sun’s atmosphere, but even of analyzing the constituents. 
il of the fixed stars and solving the great problem of the consti- 
tution of the nebula. The papers presented by Messrs. Huggins 
it and Miller to the Royal Society in 1862—1864, opened a new 
era in astronomy, and the announcement by them that some at 
least of the nebula showed only bright lines, proved what no- 
telescope could reveal, that there existed now in space masses of 
as yet unformed gaseous matter, thus wonderfully confirming 
a the great hypothesis of La Place. 

Any one who has read the account of the discoveries spoken 
of above will have no difficulty in conceiving their application to- 
il the phenomena of solar eclipses. Indeed, what remains of the 
| story of a total eclipse is soon told, full as it is of interest. The 
spectroscope was the instrument which was to solve the great 
question as to the nature of the luminous prominences. And we 
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had not to wait long for an opportunity of practically asserting 
the value of the new discoveries. A total eclipse was to take 
place in India on August 18th, 1868, under such favourable cir- 
cumstances with respect to duration, that, great as was the 
distance, it was thought worth while applying to the Government 
for assistance to undertake the expedition. The Imperial and 
Indian Governments came generously forward, and the conse- 
quence was that England sent out two well-equipped parties, one 
in the name of the Royal Society under Lieutenant Herschel, 
and the other, under the patronage of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, under the management of Major Tennant. So general 
was the interest taken in the revelations of this eclipse, that 
not only did the Academy of Sciences send out a party under 
the able direction of M. Janssen, but several other observing 
parties from Germany and other countries were ranged along the 
line of central shadow from Aden to the eastern coast of India. 
Everywhere we find the spectroscope. The weather enjoyed by 
our English observers was less favourable than had been hoped. 
M. Janssen was more fortunate; but as far as regarded the 
main object of the expedition all were completely successful. 
No sooner was the spectroscope directed to the prominences 
than in every case two or three bright lines burst into view. 
This was enough ; it was proved as conclusively as any chemical 
test can prove the presence of an element in a compound, that 
the prominences were mighty masses of glowing vapour, and by 
the position of one of the lines, which alone could be accurately 
measured, it was moreover shown that hydrogen was their 
principal constituent. 

Vainly may these energetic men, who had traversed one-third 
of the circumference of the globe, and thought themselves well 
repaid by this fleeting vision, have wished that the eclipse, which 
already verged on the extremest possible duration—that of little 
more than six minutes—could yet have been prolonged, and 
that some power would hold our satellite in its course, and 
give leisure for the accurate measurement and identification of 
the lines now for the first time seen. 

If this wish was not to be granted in so many terms, the 
object of it was nevertheless attained in a very unexpected way. 
Mr. Lockyer had for the period of two years suspected that it 
might be possible with improved optical assistance to sce the 
lines of the prominences in the spectroscope even when the disc 
of the sun is not obscured, although their light is too faint to 
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allow them to be seen with the eye. Unfortunately the delay in 
procuring the optical power needed prevented him till the 
autumn of 1868 from verifying his hopes. On October 20, 1868, 
he wrote to the Secretary of the Royal Society as follows—“ Sir, 
I beg to anticipate a more detailed communication by informing 
you that after a number of failures, which made the attempt 
seem hopeless, I have this morning perfectly succeeded in 
obtaining and observing part of the spectrum of a solar pro- 
minence. . . . Asa result, I have established the existence 
of three bright lines in the following positions—(1.) absolutely 
coincident withC ; (2.) nearly coincident with F ; (3.) near D.” 
Wonderful to relate, only six days after a letter from M. Janssen 
in India was communicated to the Academie des Sciences, in 
which he states that while observing the prominences during the 
totality, a method occurred to him by which they, might possibly 
be observed independently of an eclipse, and adds, “ Dés le 
lendemain de |l’éclipse la méthode fut appliquée avec succés et 
jai pu assister aux phénoménes présentés par une nouvelle 
éclipse qui a duré toute la journée.” 

Nothing can give a better notion of the amount of talent and 
industry which is bestowed upon astronomical research than this 
third recurrence within our own memory of an important dis- 
covery made independently in different countries. The eighth 
satellite of Saturn was discovered independently by Mr. Bond in 
Massachussetts, and Mr. Lassell at Liverpool; and the coinci- 
dence of the two independent calculations of the position of the 
planet Neptune, will ever be memorable in the annals of astrono- 
mical science. But we must hasten to a conclusion. 

Mr. Lockyer’s discovery just alluded to was immediately 
followed by two others of scarcely less importance, one by Mr. 
Lockyer himself, to the effect that the luminous prominences 
observed in an eclipse are merely local accumulations of a 
gaseous envelope which surrounds the whole sun, and is situated 
between the photosphere and the absorbing atmosphere ; the 
other by Mr. Huggins in a communication to the Royal 
Society in 1869, in which he says that he has at length dis- 
covered a means of observing the form of the prominences 
without an eclipse ; so that we may now consider that the 
finishing stroke has been put to the subject of their investi- 
gation. 

There is yet one point among the phenomena of a total eclipse, 
of which we have said little. This is the glorious corona which so 
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filled Mr. Baily with admiration, and which seems to have been 
in some measure disregarded in presence of the more surprising 
phenomena of the prominences. This is in fact the principal 
object of the present eclipse expedition. It is to determine 
if possible what is the source of that wonderful crown of glory 
which is never seen until the face of the sun itself is obscured 
from view. Whether it is a self-luminous envelope, which in 
ordinary circumstances is concealed to our view, owing to the 
dazzling rays of the photosphere, or whether its light is due to 
reflection of the light of the sun from a non-luminous atmosphere, 
or whether, finally, it is only a phenomenon due to reflection 
from our own atmosphere, are all questions which it is hoped the 
coming eclipse will solve. The observers are instructed to dis- 
tinguish carefully, if it be possible, between the chromosphere 
and the corona; to observe whether the corona is polarized in 
parts where it cannot be involved with the former; and this is to 
be done in such a manner as to eliminate atmospheric polarization. 
The spectroscopists are to observe above all other things what are 
the lines, if any, in the corona beyond about 6 from the limb of 
the sun, and particularly to notice if there are dark lines, which 
would indicate a surrounding absorbing medium. They are to 
determine the height of the chromosphere, to guard against any 
defect in the method discovered by Messrs. Janssen and Lockyer ; 
to determine whether any cooler hydrogen exists beyond the 
‘incandescent prominences, and to determine what other gases 
are mixed up with the hydrogen, whose lines may not be strong 
enough to be seen while the sun is uneclipsed. The observations 
made in America during the eclipse of August, 1869, at which 
we have been able to take only a glance, record some bright 
lines in the corona. In this point they do not accord with those 
made in India in 1868. We have every confidence that the skill 
in observing, and optical excellence, which have been embarked 
in the present expedition, will remove all doubts regarding these 
interesting phenomena. Before these lines are in the hand of 
the reader the story will be told. 
A. W. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A SECRET AND A PROMISE. 


JACK WILTON reached Shotcote that afternoon some two hours before 
dinner-time. No one was at home, at least in the house, for though 
Margaret and Barbara had returned before him, they had strolled out into 
the gardens and park, and were nowhere visible. Jack was considerably 
downcast, he hardly knew why, by his talk with Mr. Wychwood. He knew 
many of his own standing—young men who had had but little of what is 
called “ Church teaching” in their boyhood and earlier youth, and had come 
up to Oxford after the decay of the High Church influence over the intellect 
of the place—who had taken kindly enough to the theory that there was 
nothing true enough in dogmas or in systems to make them worth attention, 
much more worth a sacrifice, and that the best plan was to try to lead a pure 
life and do good and tolerate other people, however strange their opinions 
might seem, as having quite as good a ground for them as any dogmatist 
could give them. ‘The philosophy of the time helped on such views, because 
it taught that truth was relative and subjective, and that what might be false 
to one man and at one time might be true to another man and at another 
time. The men whom he had known to take this line had been some of the 
best and simplest he had ever met ; some of them, indeed, had been remark- 
ably attractive on account of that combination of deep thought, solid talent, 
and eminent natural goodness which seems to mark a few favoured souls in 
every generation. He knew that some of these men would give money 
largely to the poor, and would put themselves to much personal exertion and 
self-denial, to help on students, for instance, who had not the means of 
obtaining private tutors for themselves in their reading for honours. Jack 
had loved some of these men very much, men of the class of which 
Downing, already mentioned in these pages, was a specimen—now, I fear, 
rather a dry and anatomical specimen. But he had been repelled from their 
state of mind by an instinct of which he could not have given a very clear 
account, though he could have given reasons on certain points. They seemed 
in the first place to have no grasp at all of truths which he had believed ever 
since his childhood, such as baptismal regeneration, truths as to which he 
could only say that he believed them because God had taught them, not 
because he had reasoned them out for himself. Another thing which repelled 
him about this party, so to call it—for it was rather a loose collection of men, 
who disagreed nearly as much as they agreed among themselves, and who 
seemed to have no particular motive for combining for any practical purpose, 
except the negative purpose of resisting what they called dogmatism and. 
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intolerance, whether in High Church or Low. Church—was that he could not 
help seeing that the greater number of ordinary men who were affected by 
its opinions were none the better for them; they led self-indulgent lives, 
however respectable, and worked only for worldly ends. Some of the High 
Church young men were absurd and fantastic, but there was more serious- 
ness and earnestness about them than about the others, on whom religion, 
as such, seemed to have little hold. The high set of minds, of which we 
have already spoken as so attractive, seemed, moreover, overpowered now 
and then by an intense sadness, as if they were not only seeking for 
something which they had not found, but felt, moreover, that they never 
should find it. 

Mr. Wychwood’s exposition of opinion seemed to him to fall in to some 
extent with this state of mind. Was nothing true? Was the Church 


A poet’s dream, 
An idle vaunt of song ? 


And were our duties to her, in consequence, imaginary and merely theo- 
retical? His old friend seemed almost to say so. And yet, at the same 
time, he had almost encouraged Jack in his own views against Anglicanism. 
Was not all this contrary to the conclusion which Jack had put forth with so: 
much sincerity when Father Miles had interrogated him about the Creed ? 
Then he had assumed as indisputable that there was such a Church in the 
world as that described in the Creed. Now Mr. Wychwood seemed to 
suggest that the notes of the Church must be understood in some looser and - 
more vague sense than the words at first sight seemed to signify. 

Poor Jack ! he was in sore perplexity and distress for the time. He sat 
looking dreamily out of the window of his bed-room, whence the landscape, 
especially the more distant downs, which rose some ten miles off to a 
considerable height, seemed clothed in a bright haze as the sun descended 
towards the west. Was it all false? Was it worth while to trouble himself 
about a hunt after the exact truth? Why should he be more particular 
than his neighbours? The Broad Church theory gave a kind of explanation 
for everything. It took in his Catholic friends, and the good Domdanielites, 
on whose leader he had been so severe in his talk with Mr. Wychwood. It 
took in Uncle John, one of the best men he ever knew, as well as Uncle 
Charles—Uncle Charles before his conversion as well as after. But then, 
why should he have been “reconciled ”—what need was there of all that 
process? And why should he have been so happy at having done what he 
need not have done? And then some of the expressions of the prayers used 
by the side of that death-bed came back into Jack’s mind, and the old words 
came up again and again which had taken so much hold of him—One, Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic. 

Margaret was in a part of the garden from which the house could be 
seen, and she spied her Jack leaning over the window-sill. She slipped 
away from her companions, hurried up to the house, and was soon sitting by 
his side, her head leaning on his shoulder. She had something to tell him 
before he went away. She did not like his going away at all. She felt 
inclined to cry at the thought that she was to be alone for four or five days. 
They sat silent, looking upon the glorious afternoon landscape as it seemed: 
to soften more and more under the growing tints of evening. 
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“You are tired, dearest,” she said at last. 

“ More in mind than in body,” he said, wearily. 

“ What is it, John ?” 

“ Darling, nothing that you can understand. I have had a long talk with 
Mr. Wychwood and he has discouraged me, and yet I hardly know how to 
answer what he suggests. I don’t know that he is sure of what he spoke 
about himself, but he has certainly damped me. How thankful you should 
be for your faith! You have always lived in its light, always believed the 
same thing, and felt sure about it. It is a blessed lot. If I could be a child 
again, and choose my own place, I would be born in your Church.” 

He had never talked in that way before. Besides, his words struck very 
near to the point of the little secret which Margaret had to tell him. But she 
let him run on. 

“It’s weary work, thinking and thinking, and having to plod one’s way 
from this point to that. I’m inclined to give it up, Madge.” 

“ Give up what ?” 

“ Here’s Mr. Wychwood, as I said, the best clergyman I ever knew, and 
he seems to think that it doesn’t much matter what we are. Perhaps it’s 
right. Perhaps we're all right—all the same under different names. I usen’t 
to think it possible, but there’s a good deal to be said for it, it seems.” 

Margaret could say nothing. But she prayed in her heart that he might 
be led right. 

“ Well, never mind, darling,” he said. “I mustn’t bother you with my 
troubles. Did Barbara show you the Manor House as you drove home ?” 

She told him they had driven along the road under the Manor and she 
had seen the outside. But Barbara had said that it would be better that no 
one but John himself should take her in. Then she paused and prayed again 
in her heart. 

“John,” she said, after a time, “you remember what we said when we 
were married ?” 

“What do you mean, my treasure?” He drew her to him. “I said that 
I took you, and you said that you took me, for better, for worse, and I’m not 
inclined to repent of the bargain. Just now,” he added, sighing, “ I’m 
rather for worse than for better.” 

“No; but you know, about the future. If we should have—if there 
were to come—you know, John,” she said at last, nestling her head on his 
shoulder. “You said just now that if you were a child, and had to choose 
your own place, you would be brought up a Catholic”—and then she was 
silent again. “We said we would settle it between us, in case—— You 
know, John.” 

Under the circumstances of the marriage between John Wilton and 
Margaret Burke, and William Burke her uncle having the strongest confi- 
dence in John, it had been only stipulated that their children should be 
brought up as they should agree between themselves, or rather, the usual 
pledge to be exacted from him had been put in that form. 

Jack understood her now. “Is it so?” he whispered. The little head 
that had rested on his shoulder pressed itself closely to his heart. 

Jack sat silent for a few minutes, while a great number of thoughts 
chased one another through his mind. A moment ago all had seemed dreary 
and blank. Life was a riddle, which it might take a good deal of trouble to 
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solve and find out the true meaning of, and perhaps it was not worth while. 
Such, at least, was the conclusion at which his mind was looking, as at a 
picture, without adopting it. One thing was about as good as another, one 
opinion as true as another. Why should he fret? Why not do the good he 
could, and enjoy the blessings he had, where Providence had placed him? 
Now the thought shot into his heart like an arrow—an arrow it was, winged 
by the prayers of his little wife—that he was to be responsible, not only for 
his own soul but for the souls of others who were to spring from him and 
her. What could he wish for them? or rather, what was he bound to provide 
for them? The good priest who had married him to Margaret had said a 
few simple plain words to them about the end of marriage, and had dwelt 
on the duty of bringing up children in the law and love of God. Jack 
could not wish for them his own condition, certainly. He had tried 
honestly to serve God hitherto, but he had found himself, after all, con- 
fronted by a hard question, and enveloped in doubts and difficulties as to 
some of the most vital questions which belong to the great affair of salvation. 
Anglicanism had, after all, only landed him in doubt. Would he bring his 
little ones up, neither this thing nor that, or in that latitudinarian opinion of 
which he had lately been thinking over as possible truth? It was a dreary, 
blank prospect. He could not wish others to be in his present state of mind. 
Why, if he had always thought this, he would have lacked a great many of 
the motives which had helped him in times past to resist temptation, to 
attend to prayer, and to watch over his conscience. Others might get on 
well without much positive belief; he was certain that he could not. After 
all, when he thought what Mr. Wychwood had said to him about his 
Catholic leanings, he felt sure that he, at least, would never reproach him if 
he thought his children would be safer in their ‘mother’s religion than in 
his own. 

Margaret’s head still rested on his breast ; but her eyes were fixed, now 
on the crucifix, now on the picture of the Madonna, over the Jriedieu by the 
window at which they were sitting. At last Jack spoke. “ My treasure, it 
shall be as you wish. We wont speak about it to others yet, there is no 
need. But you shall have your way. If God give me a dear one like you, 
I shall bless Him for ever.” 

Her heart gave a great bound of joy. She was disappointed at his going 
away ; she was sorry that she was to be left alone, and more so at the defeat 
of her little plan as to getting him to take her to Mass on the next Sunday. 
She was grieved to see him, as she had never seen him before, so much 
depressed. As far as she understood what he said about the thoughts that 
were in his mind, she was grieved and disappointed at those also. But she 
had one of her darling wishes safe, at all events, and her heart overflowed 
with thankfulness. Hope is twin-sister to thankfulness, and some how, 
gloomy as he seemed to be for the moment, she felt a more certain hope 
that some day or other she should see the accomplishment of her other great 
wish also. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
REGINALD AMYOT. 


IT was settled that Jack should go to London by an afternoon train on the 
next day, and make preparations for Mary Burke and her uncle, who might 
arrive either in the morning or evening of the day after. They might choose 
the night boat from Kingston, or travel by day. Jack would give up his own 
room to William Burke, Mary was to be disposed of in the dressing-room, 
and Jack was to find a bed-room in another part of the house. 

Margaret had him to herself nearly the whole of the morning before his 
departure, and hung about him as if he were going to the Antipodes. After 
luncheon Reginald Amyot volunteered to drive him to the station, and then 
Barbara and Grace took charge of Margaret. They wandered down into the 
village, routed out some two or three Irish families who had strayed into this 
remote part of England in the course of their migrations, and ended their 
afternoon by a long visit to the chapel. 

Reginald Amyot, who was now Jack’s companion*‘in the dog-cart, has 
already been more than once mentioned in these pages. But I may as well 
say of him now, that when he was condemned so relentlessly, along with the 
rest of his family, as an utterly unliterary and Beeotian sort of person by the 
Miss Norths in their conversation with Amy Wychwood and Aunt Bertha, 
the former ladies did him rather scant justice. He was shy, and not easily 
induced to talk; moreover, he was rather afraid of his connections at 
Shotterton. Although not devoted to literature, he was fairly read in 
English and foreign classics. He had been brought up at a good Catholic 
College, and had spent a year there after his school course was over as what 
is called “a philosopher.” There he had made the acquaintance of several 
young Catholic gentlemen of his own age, and a good many foreigners who 
were sent to England to get some kind of training as well as a knowledge of 
the English language. Perhaps the set of that particular year was a little 
too unequal in point of attainments to make the studies very severe for 
those who had been the best trained beforehand, but it had been a very 
happy time for Reginald. 

When he had returned home, Father Miles had assailed him with 
proposals that he should continue his studies under his own guidance. Mr. 
Amyot was hardly able to understand the great importance which the 
active-minded missioner attached to literary and mental culture. He had 
been brought up in times when Catholics were almost entirely debarred from 
any share in public life, as well as from the advantages of the immense 
educational endowments of the country. They had been driven in upon 
themselves, and had been only too happy to be left in peace and insigni- 
ficance. As a body they had hardly existed. They had no learning, and so ° 
-could urge no claims on the Legislature, could fill no place in the public eye, 
could not attempt to influence public opinion or the course of public affairs. 
After Emancipation, they were admitted at once to society and to public life. 
In the course of subsequent years, their body increased in two ways; first 
by the immigration of Irish into the great towns, especially in the north, and 
again by the progress of conversion among the more educated classes in 
England. With this’increase came a necessity for public action, on account 
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of the many social wants of the Catholic population, as well as of the 
numerous questions which became the subjects of legislation concerning the 
poor. The men of Mr. Amyot’s generation were unexpectedly called upon 
for a large amount of judicious and zealous energy. Perhaps few bodies of 
men under similar circumstantes would have met the call better. Still, it 
was difficult to persuade him that Reggie and Walter must have a great 
deal more training and schooling and booking than he had himself been 
subject to. 

Father Miles, however, carried his point, mainly on account of Reggie’s 
own good sense. Reggie was a splendid cricketer, a very good shot, first in 
all athletic and manly sports—but he was not a mere athlete. He had a 
modesty, almost a shamefacedness, which made him seem quiet and dull to 
those who knew him no better than the Norths, but he was in reality 
thoughtful, a careful student, not afraid of intellectual exertion, and by no 
means deficient in solid ability. Father Miles took immense pains with him, 
and was proud of his pupil. They had gone through a great deal of history, 
modern history especially, and some of the best works on natural right and 
the more philosophical defences of Catholicism. Reginald knew a good deal 
of theology of this kind. Father Miles had a strong prejudice against 
dilletanteism, and had thus discouraged lighter literature to any great 
extent, but Reginald knew a good deal about the fine arts, and was fairly 
familiar with the best poetry in English and Italian. He had spent one 
winter in Rome, and passed some months in Germany and the Tyrol. But 
his practical-minded tutor insisted on his giving a great part of his time to 
the acquirement of knowledge which would enable him to take a position in 
the world as a leading member of the Catholic body, working for its benefit 
in the many different ways in which energetic and well-informed laymen can 
work. There had been rather a scene one day, when his father had come 
into his room and found Reggie actually reading a Blue Book about the 
condition of the labouring poor! But the good old gentleman had let him 
go on when he found that his studies did not interfere with his readiness at 
field-sports. 

This was just about the time when there was a scarcity of such workers 
as Father Miles wanted. One of the best friends of the Catholic body, and 
particularly of the Catholic poor, a man of old family, high character, and 
saintly life, had just died, leaving behind him an immense regret on the part 
of those for whom he had laboured up to the very last months of a 
protracted old age, and as yet but few of the younger generation had come 
forward, or seemed likely to come forward, to supply his place. Father Miles 
looked to Reginald Amyot, and a few young men of his standing, to walk 
by-and-bye in the path which had been so nobly traced out for them by this 
bright example. 

Jack Wilton confided to Reginald the little enterprize on which he was 
engaged for the relief of the Carroll boys. Reginald seemed to know a good 
deal more about such cases than Jack had expected. He gave him the 
names of one or two Catholic gentlemen who might be useful to him in the 
matter, and urged him, as soon as he could get the case put on paper ina 
convenient form, to apply at once to the Poor Law Office of the Government. 
He offered, if there were any occasion for his services, to come up to town 
himself and help Jack in his work. 
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Mary Burke and her uncle reached London on the morning after Jack’s 
arrival. They drove, as they had been directed, straight to our friend’s 
apartments, and found him up ready to receive them, even at the early hour 
of seven. They declined his offer of either immediate breakfast or bed for a 
few hours. The good priest washed and shaved, and after half an hour’s 
quiet got Jack to show him the way to the chapel which Margaret 
frequented, where he said his Mass. Mary went with them, and they 
returned to breakfast at about Jack’s usual time. 

They declared that they had had a beautiful passage, and had slept 
enough on the boat and in the train. Mary, a very handsome girl, bursting, 
as it seemed, with health and spirits, was evidently ready to begin her 
acquaintance with the wonders of London at once. 

Jack asked her where she would go first. The Exhibition was open, of 
course, and he could get an entrance to some of the finest private galleries in 
London; or would she go to Westminster Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament? There was a great flower-show at the Horticultural ; would she 
like that? A friend had brought over some very wonderful photographs 
taken from Michael Angelo’s works at the Vatican-—the Sistine Chapel, and 
the like; would that suit her? or the Egyptian Room in the British 
Museum ? or the South Kensington Exhibition ? 

“Oh, John,” said the young lady, “the wax-works, please, and the ghost, 
John, Mr. Pepper’s ghost, and the Zoological Gardens, and the Crystal 
Palace, and the Thames Tunnel.” All these wonderful names came out, as 
it were, in a breath. “And, John, I must go and see the Clerkenwell 
Prison before I leave.” 

“Clerkenwell Prison, Moreen! what on earth can you want to see that 
for ?” 

“Where the explosion was, John! where they blew the wall down to get 
the patriots out.” 

John laughed at her, kissed her, called her a little Fenian, and told her 
she must put herself under his guidance, and trust to him. The Thames 
Tunnel must wait for the present. He rather thought it was blocked up 
for the time, as it was to be made into a railway. The ghost had better be 
seen in the evening, he thought, and the wax-works too. So he took her to 
the top of St. Paul’s, then down the river to Greenwich, and up again as far 
as Westminster. Then he showed her the Houses of Parliament and the 
Abbey, then they walked up through St. James’ Park to Piccadilly, and 
looked in upon the pictures. William Burke determined on staying at home 
for an hour or two to rest, and then to go off to see an old friend who was 
“on the mission” at the west end of London. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


AN EVENING WITH MRS. SHACKELRAMMER, 


I HAVE already mentioned that Margaret Wilton had received a letter from 
Mrs. Shackelrammer, informing her of the disastrous state of things as to 
the Carroll boys. The busy little lady in question spied out Mary Burke at 
Mass on the morning of her arrival, for Jack had remained in the chapel 
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after he had taken her there. Mrs. Shackelrammer had meant to have 
introduced herself as soon as Mass was over, but she had to say a word to 
Father Wexford in the sacristy, and before the conversation which ensued 
was over, Jack and Mary had retired. Next morning, however, she was 
more fortunate. Jack did not know her, but that made little difference. 
She began by asking affectionately after Margaret, and then begged to be 
introduced to Miss Burke—she was sure it must be Miss Burke, she was so 
like her dear sister. Then she had a budget of news to communicate. She 
had gained a victory over the common enemy, and she related her exploit 
with modest self-satisfaction. 

It had come about in this way. The day after she had written to 
Margaret, she had put two and two together, as she said, and determined 
in her own mind that the Carroll boys must be at one ef two district schools 
near London, one of which was Hurst Gate. She had made a good hit, and 
thought of attacking Hurst Gate first. There lived not far from Hurst Gate 
a well-known philanthropic lady, famous for her charities and practical 
schemes for the benefit of the poor of all denominations. She was a great 
friend of Mrs. Shackelrammer’s friend, Lady Joanna Pontifex, who had been 
duly informed of the Carroll business, of Margaret Wilton’s interest in it, 
and of the manner in which Jack himself had been enlisted in the good 
cause. Lady Joanna ordered her carriage, and drove, with Mrs. Shackel- 
rammer, to the great lady already mentioned. Miss Fitzargent was asked 
to get them a sight of the establishment at Hurst Gate. Nothing easier to 
her. She was too well known, and, indeed, too great a friend of the 
establishment, which she every now and then assisted by presents of fruit or 
playthings or warm comforts for the boys, to be refused admission. The 
manager was all smiles and bows, and took the ladies everywhere. 

Then Mrs. Shackelrammer made her attempt. “ Dear Miss Fitzargent,” 
she said, “we were talking as we came down about the proportion of the 
Irish population to the rest of the poor in London. It would be a sort of 
test if we could know how many there are of Irish boys in a school like 
this.” 

Miss Fitzargent turned to the manager. “Can you answer that question, 
Mr. Crump ?” she said. 

“Well, ma’am, there are a good many now and then. I can’t tell the 
exact number. We make no difference between them and the rest. All are 
treated alike, so it’s difficult to distinguish them.” 

“Do they all go to the same Church service?” said Lady Joanna, 
addressing herself, like her friend, to Miss Fitzargent, who passed her 
question on to Mr. Crump by a logk. 

“Well, yes, my lady,” said Mr. Crump. “They don’t seem to mind it 
much. Now and then there’s a little trouble.” 

“ Could we see the list and count the Irish names?” said Mrs. Shackel- 
rammer, rather too eagerly. Mr. Crump looked uncomfortable. 

“T have no doubt you can,” said Miss Fitzargent. “You may get a sort 
of rough guess that way, no doubt.” 

“You see,” said Lady Joanna to Mr. Crump, with a very gracious smile, 
“my friend here is very fond of statistics. I am sure you will oblige her.” | 

“So you see,” said Mrs. Shackelrammer to Jack and Mary, “by being 
fond of statistics I found out the names of the boys on the list. I couldn’t 
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see them, though. When I read their names there, I said I thought they 
must be two little ophans whose mother I had known, but Mr. Crump was 
inflexible, and Miss Fitzargent seemed rather bored. But there they are. 
Now, we’ve got to fish them out, you see. Dear Miss Burke, I’m so glad to 
make your acquaintance. I only wish your sister were here too. I should have 
known each to be the other’s sister if I had never seen either of you before. 
Oh, Mr. Wilton, I’ve a great favour to ask. Would you bring Miss Burke to 
a little party of mine this evening? I am sure she would like to see what is 
going on among her countrywomen in this poor place. We’re going to have 
a tea-party in our adult night-school in Blue Lane; just a few poor women 
we’ve got together and teach a little in the evenings—and we must give 
them a treat now and then, you know. I’m going to take a party there, and 
after that we shall return to a late tea at my apartments. There'll be Lady 
Joanna, perhaps, and Mrs. Fowler, and the two Miss Moonbys ; hardly any 
one else.” 

“J think,” said Jack, as Mary was standing rather confused at the 
prospect opened out before her, “I think I shall be rather de ¢rop with so 
many ladies.” 

“Oh, not at all, not at all, Mr. Wilton. There'll perhaps be Father 
Wexford at the school, and certainly Count Cosavuole, a great friend of his, 
from Malta. A very nice man, the Count. He’s a younger branch of the 
Dukes of Nientedimeno; a Sicilian nobleman, an exile on account of his 
loyalty to the Bourbons—a most interesting man, a widower with five 
children, whom he’s left in Malta. He’s come to England for three 
months—on some very important personal business,” said Mrs. Shackel- 
rammer, checking herself, as she remembered that the Count’s plans had 
been communicated to her in confidence. 

So Jack and Mary had to accept the invitation. William Burke was to 
leave that afternoon, so he would be out of the way. “ You'll have to give 
up the wax-works for another evening, Moreen,” said Jack. ‘“ However, 
there'll probably be some good fun; but it will be rather stuffy, I fear. 
She’s a character, certainly, that Mrs. Shackelrammer.” 

It was agreed that Jack should bring his sister-in-law to Mrs. Shackel- 
rammer’s lodgings a little before the time of the ~éunxzon in Blue Lane. In 
due time therefore, that is, about six o’clock in the evening, that lady led 
them to the so-called school-room. The interesting Sicilian Count was in 
attendance, and Mrs. Fowler, and the two Miss Moonbys. Lady Joanna 
was unable to come. The Miss Moonbys were recent converts, the 
daughters of an Anglican clergyman, deceased a few years since, who 
were ostracized by their family on account of their change of religion. 
Their mother lived with a married son, also a clergyman, and saw little 
of them. The rest of the family followed her example. They had a small 
income of about a hundred-and-twenty pounds a year between them, and 
were supposed to aim at employment as governesses, but they were girls 
of slight accomplishments and somewhat helpless, without the force of 
character or resolution necessary to face temporal difficulties or manage 
obstreperous children. There was a secret plan with regard to one of them 
in the mind of the good Mrs. Shackelrammer, of which we may have to 
speak by-and-bye. 

The school-room in Blue Lane was certainly a queer place—a kind of 
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-store-house or warehouse, like a granary, and a wooden staircase outside was 
‘the only access to it. When you were inside, you felt as if the ladder must 
be drawn up and the school sail away, like a Noah’s ark, with all sorts of 
creatures within it. While our party were on the way to this place of 
learning or amusement, Mrs. Shackelrammer was giving an account of it 
to John Wilton, whose arm she had seized, which I may as well abridge. 
The Count had Mary Burke and one of the Miss Moonbys to escort. 

The school had been started by our indefatigable little friend two years 
and more before the time of which I am speaking. It was an attempt to 
get hold of the grown-up girls and women in the neighbourhood by the 
attraction of learning, copiously supplemented by material gifts made from 
time to time. Mrs. Shackelrammer became quite eloquent as she poured her 
reminiscences into Jack’s ears. 

The first night brought two playbill-girls from Drury Lane, a flower-girl, 
two costermongers’ wives, each with a baby, a crossing-sweeper, a cat’s- 
meat seller, and an apple-woman. ‘The flower-girl was very pretty, fair, and 
yellow-haired, with the reddest lips and the whitest teeth possible ; and she 
was generally laughing. She and the brown, mischeivous-looking playbill 
sellers were, Mrs. Shackelrammer said, nearly the most innocent, unspoilt 
Irish girls she ever knew. They were wonderfully tickled at the idea of 
having slates and learning to make pot-hooks, and compared notes all the 
time upon the relative fatness of their round O’s. The crossing-sweeper 
“ambitioned” arithmetic, and made the most extraordinary demonstrations 
of delight at adding up two lines of figures. The costermongeresses 
declined literature altogether, and sat in a state of rapturous delight at 
doing nothing, except rocking their babies. The apple-woman helped 
everybody. Mrs. Shackelrammer lost sight of her afterwards for a year, 
and then found her again at her old post near —— Square, selling apples 
and occupying herself with mental prayer. She had been to Ireland to help 
a lame sister to die well, in which art she was very proficient. There was 
not a question of a religious character that she was asked she could not 
answer, and all her remarks on religion were full of a certain traditional 
wisdom and the thoughtfulness which marks a prayerful solitude. She 
could narrate, too, with a rich flavour of faith, marvellous stories of holy 
wells, cures by “rounds”—vz.e., the prayers repeated in the pilgrimages to 
wells or shrines—exorcisms, and the results of “ blasts” from a priest’s curse 
on some ill turn done to a widow, an orphan, or an “innocent” (idiot). She 
was great too—but this had only just been discovered—at a “ pattern” jig, 
which she could dance with a quaint fun and modesty seldom to be found in 
an Englishwoman of the same grade. That first night they had a little 
schooling, a little instruction, a little laughing, and the Angelus, which none 
of the party except the apple-woman, Norah M‘Carthy, had ever heard. 

After some months of an extraordinary exhibition of originalities, some 
ladies gave them a tea, and this had been so successful as to provoke the 
repetition at which Jack and Mary now assisted. There were now nineteen 
regular attendants of various sorts. This tea, however, was attended by 
“mothers” only ; and the joy of those nineteen faces when they beheld the 
row of tea-pots, the goodly stores of bread and butter and cake, and the 
white sugar kindly provided by their beloved President, was worth going 
many miles to see. One of the costermongers’ wives, a very hard-working, 
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simple, good creature, dropt her curtesy at the door, and said in a sort of 
ecstacy—“ Well, now! Eh! then, sure heaven must be a little like this !” 
“ And so ’tis, Mrs. Roonan,” said the apple-woman, “ for ’tis all love.” After 
the seven tea-pots had done their duty—and surely never had tea-pots borne 
heavier responsibility—and after the plates had gone round like the courses 
of the stars, and the pocket-handkerchiefs had all been restored to their 
respective pockets, some voice was raised for Norah M‘Carthy to dance 
her jig. The table was drawn aside, and there was a general call for 
Mrs. M‘Carthy to come forward. She could not do so unless some one 
would “tune” for her; but this difficulty was at length got over, and she 
took her stand on the floor, when the jig was executed with wonderful 
agility and as wonderful decorum. There was great laughter and much 
clapping of hands after it was over, and then it was proposed to sing some 
Irish songs. One of the original costermongers’ wives had had a celebrated 
voice, which was supposed to have come down through many generations,,. 
and certainly it was as sweet and tuneable a voice as ever ballad-singer 
rejoiced in. They sang a genuine Irish melody, detailing the full burthen of 
Ireland’s wrongs, and making a good many mysterious‘ hints about “the 
green” and the glorious day coming, in which harps and four-leaved sham- 
rocks, with potatoes for next to nothing, seemed to be all woven together into 
a garland of inseparable glory. It was received with rapturous applause, 
mingled with nudges and nods and clapping of hands. It may have been 
that Norah M‘Carthy thought the lauding of “the green” was a little 
ruffling to English feelings, but at all events she asked leave to return thanks 
in the name of “all present,” for the tea and the kindness shown them, 
adding that the blessing of the poor would prosper their benefactors here 
with green grass under their feet, and that the heavens would be their bed 
hereafter. 

Mary was delighted, and John Wilton very much touched at the 
simplicity of these poor people and their ready capacity of enjoyment. But 
the little school was, as John feared it would be, decidedly stuffy, and they 
were both glad to escape down the dangerous staircase into the street. The 
neighbourhood was full of people, lights were flaring over potatoe-barrows 
and other such repositories of eatables, men and women were reeling about 
here and there, children singing and dancing in the middle of the roadway, 
one or two of them, girls too, on stilts, and the air rang now and then with 
low songs or oaths or quarrelsome shouts. Jack felt as if he had brought 
Mary into a sort of Pandemonium. They did not stay long at Mrs. Shackel- 
rammer’s evening-party after the treat. The Count was rather attentive to 
Mary, though Mrs. Shackelrammer did her best to fasten him on the 
Miss Moonby to whom she had before consigned him, and whom she made 
sit at the piano and warble a vapid song or two for his especial benefit. But 
altogether the evening was amusing, and Mary told John that me would not 
have missed it for all the wax-works in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
GERALD AND AMY. 


GERALD MERTON arrived on his visit to the Wychwoods at Shotterton 
Vicarage just a day after John Wilton had returned to London. Gerald had 
been at Oxford again after his short visit to his mother. He had found the 

‘term ended and the men dispersed, but some of the Fellows remained up for 
College business. The Head and his wife were not to go to Mazewick for a 
‘week or two. Cumberland had not yet fired his last shot about the living, 
and it was still expected that he would pass it on. There was to be a sort of 
audit at the College in a fortnight, at which most of the Fellows would 
manage to be present, and then it was expected that the final arrangement 
as to Shotterton would be made. So that when Gerald left for Shotcote he 
was still under the impression that his chances of succeeding Mr. Wychwood 
were very good indeed. 

He thought much the same about his chances of succeeding with Mr. 
Wychwood’s daughter. Amy had always almost belonged to him, and he 
could hardly remember her going against any serious wish which he had 
expressed. Besides, she was clearly very fond of him. He said to himself 
that Willie North would never please her, and as for that mysterious some- 
body at Shotcote, who was there but a Catholic? How could Amy ever 
think of marrying a Catholic? So he thought the field was clear enough for 
him, even if he were not to reckon, as he did reckon, on having himself a 
great hold upon her heart. 

He was received, as he expected, with the greatest kindness and affection. 
The Wychwoods were preparing to leave in three or four weeks at the 
utmost, and such times are of course times of considerable disturbance and 
mournful excitement. Gerald’s presence at the Vicarage seemed to give 
them all a special delight. It took their thoughts away from their 
preparations and brought back old and happy days. Mr. Wychwood loved 
to talk to him about the poor people, the sick, and the children—all the 
more as Gerald had told him that he thought it really likely that he was to 
be the new incumbent. This was told to Aunt Bertha and Amy as they sat 
in the garden in the cool evening of the first day of his visit, and both of 
.them expressed the greatest happiness at the prospect. E 

“We shall hear all about our dear good people from you,” said Amy. 
“What happiness! And you will take some little care of them for our 
sakes.” 

“ And you'll be likely to keep the old house as it is, and not turn it inside 
out,” said Aunt Bertha. 

“We shall know that all that has been done in the church will be kept 
up,” said Mr. Wychwood. 

é They were equally full of interest in all that he had to tell them about 
Emmy’s prospects. Altogether, Gerald was treated by them as one of 
themselves—just as he had wished. 

As for Amy, he could hardly wish her manner different to him. It had 
chanced to be convenient for Aunt Bertha and Amy to fetch him from the 
station, as they had been obliged that day to drive in that direction, but 
Gerald took it as a special mark of affection on Amy’s part. She came into 
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his room for a minute when they went up to dress for dinner to show him a: 
sketch of St. Anne d’Auray which she had made in the previous summer, 
and which she had had framed and hung up for his benefit. He could see- 
at once that none but she had gathered and arranged the flowers that stood 
on his writing-table, and which were changed in some mysterious manner 
day by day. When he was at home, Emily and his other sisters ministered 
to his wants and comforts in this and other ways, and he said to himself, 
when he had been three days at Shotterton, that Emily could not. have 
attended to him more faithfully than Amy. Once or twice he went down 
with her to the school, or on some visit to the sick poor. She seemed to 
rejoice in his companionship. She showed great delight when Mr. 
Wychwood made him accompany himself and her on one of their long 
strolls down the river bank ; and she had the piano open and was ready to 
sing with him when they all turned in from the garden after their evening 
stroll. Life was certainly very happy as it was at Shotterton Vicarage during 
those few days. Gerald almost felt as if it were running a risk to endeavour 
to give a new and deeper colour to the perfect unconstrained intimacy which 
already subsisted between himself and Amy. . 

However, he had come on purpose to do it, and besides, he could not be 
happy without doing it. But he found it very difficult to approach the subject 
indirectly with Amy, to give little hints, and throw a new tenderness into 
his demeanour towards her. 

She took it all with the most absolute simplicity, as her natural right, and 
as if Gerald were in reality her elder brother. Other people perceived it,. but 
she did not. Once or twice some of the old women in the village whom she 
visited with food or little presents of clothing in her basket, asked her 
whether Mr. Merton was coming to live at the Vicarage, and said what a 
nice young man he was, and that he seemed quite at home with her. 
Mrs. Tuckett, who had formerly had her own wishes as to the disposal of 
“ Missie” (of course in favour of our friend Jack Wilton), dropped little 
words as she moved about Amy’s room, discharging her nominal duties as. 
her maid, but in reality only watching over her dressing of herself. She toe 
said Mr. Gerald was a very nice young gentleman, and she too remarked 
that he seemed quite at home. 

“Well, Tuckie, they say he may have the living when we go away, so 
that he may well be at home. But he’s always been like one of ourselves, 
you know.” 

“ Oh, yes, Missie,” said Mrs. Tuckett, “ but he’ll be wanting some one to 
take care of his house for him.” 

“Well, he'll get some one, I suppose, Tuckie. At present he’s got his 
mother and three sisters, though they say Emmy is going to be married.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Tuckett, led away from her immediate subject 
by the attraction of news about a wedding. “Who's it to, Missie?” And then 
she had all that was to be told about the Captain, and the bell rang and Amy 
hurried downstairs to dinner, knocking at Gerald’s door as she passed. 
“ You'll be late, sir ; finish tying your cravat at once.” 

At last Gerald determined to open his mind to Aunt Bertha or Mr. 
Wychwood, whichever gave him the first opportunity. And it so happened 
that on the afternoon of one of the later days of his visit, Aunt Bertha made 
a set at him of her own accord. Mr. Wychwood and Amy had had more 
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than their share of him, she said. She couldn’t walk, but he should drive her 
over the downs as far as Danelych, as she wished to return some books which 
Mrs. Towan Moore had lent her. Papa and Amy must give him up for the 
afternoon. They could perfectly well have gone all together, but the other 
two saw that she wanted to have Gerald to herself, and suggested no modifi- 
cation of the plan. Gerald himself had arrived, or thought he had, at that 
particular state of affection when there is a great difference between a few 
hours spent with a certain person or without her. But he could make no 
resistance. They talked all about his own family on they way to Danelych. 
Aunt Bertha had had a peculiar friendship for Mrs. Merton, and she was the 
more special link which had originally joined the two families in their very 
close intimacy. Mrs. Towan Moore was not at home, unfortunately, so after 
a short talk with her husband, whom they found reading in his garden, they 
turned back towards Shotterton. 

“Well, dear Gerald,” said Aunt Bertha, “I suppose after Emmy’s 
marriage your mother will have to think of providing for you. You're old 
enough, dear boy, to think of settling now, and it seems as if your prospects 
would enable you to do so very soon.” 

This was giving him an opening with a vengeance, but Gerald felt rather 
taken aback. Would Aunt Bertha have led to the subject if she had any 
ideas of his wishes with regard to Amy ? 

“ They would live with me, I suppose,” he said, “if I were to take this or 
any other living. I should like to find a thoroughly good home for them, 
which Clapham is not. But I ought to say to you, auntie, that I have 
thought of what you speak of already.” 

“Indeed! Well, I hope you will be happy. But you’ve kept your secret 
from us, at all events. Is it any one that we know? But I mustn’t pry into 
your secrets.” 

Poor Gerald! Any one that they knew, indeed! He was quite discon- 
certed. Aunt Bertha might know nothing about it; she might have been 
blind to the meaning of his demeanour to Amy, she might know nothing of 
Amy’s feelings, and yet it was discouraging that she should ask such a 
question. But discouragement steadied him, and made him determined to 
know his fate at once, as far as it could be learnt from any one but Amy 
herself. “Aunt Bertha,” he said, “I am sorry if I shall surprise you very 
much. But you have always been a real aunt to me, and so I shall tell it all 
to you. I want very much to ask Amy to be my wife!” 

Aunt Bertha gave a little start on her seat, and then sat awhile still and 
silent, while Gerald whipped up the ponies he was driving and waited for 
her answer. He waited two or three minutes, but at last it came. 

“ My dear boy,” said Aunt Bertha, “you may depend upon it that Amy 
and all of us love you very much. But I am sure she has not an idea of 
what you are thinking of. I don’t think she’s at all disposed to marry at 
present.” 

“T can wait, Aunt Bertha,” he said. Then, as the ice was once broken, 
he told her all that he had been dreaming of. How nice it would be for Amy 
to come back some day to Shotterton, and be the mistress of the Vicarage 
again! She was the apple of the eye, the heart of the heart of Mr. Wych- 
wood and her aunt, but they had known him all his life, and would not they 
trust her to him as well as, rather sooner than, to any one else? She was so 
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good and so affectionate. It seemed to him as if their marriage must 
naturally grow out of the intimacy that already existed. ‘“ We’ve been like 
brother and sister for years, you know,” he said. 

“Yes, dear boy, brother and sister. Amy looks to you as her elder 
brother. She relies upon your friendship, and would have recourse to your 
help if she were left alone in the world and were in trouble. But depend 
upon it, Gerald, she has no thoughts of you as a husband.” 

“Well, but may not she have them, auntie? I suppose these thoughts 
don’t come to girls like Amy long before some one puts them before them.” 

“T think you hardly know Amy’s mind now. We are all upset about our 
going away, and we don’t know what will follow, at least don’t. Perhaps I 
jadge of her too much from myself. I should be sorry to see her engaged at 
present, and I think her father would be sorry too. But, Gerald, I am sure 
of one thing. Amy’s happiness would be very safe if she could with all her 
heart give herself to you. And one thing more. Alfred—her father—will not 
interfere if you can get her to wish it. She will be left to herself to choose. 
But remember, dear boy, she is quite young yet. Nineteen is hardly time for 
her to fix her lot in life. But I suppose you will think it is quite late 
enough.” 

She was decidedly kind, as Gerald thought, though he had reckoned on a 
little more enthusiasm for himself. He had hoped that she would enter with 
all possible warmth into his plans, and tell him how glad she should be to 
trust her Amy to him. Nineteen was decidedly an age, in his opinion, when 
a girl might be trusted to make her choice well. Characters were formed at 
nineteen, especially in young women. Amy was as mature at nineteen, 
as sensible, as judicious, as any one else at twenty-one. He could not 
understand Aunt Bertha’s views at all. Why should people wait? Then 
there was not a word in all that she said about the delight of Amy’s 
remaining at Shotterton. That did not seem to enter into the question in 
Aunt Bertha’s mind. Altogether, Gerald felt chilled and disappointed by 
the reception which he had met with from his old friend. However, there 
was Amy herself to appeal to, and he felt sanguine that she would be 
more responsive than her aunt. He would have a little fun by-and-bye 
in triumphing over Aunt Bertha. 

Should he speak to Mr. Wychwood first? He felt rather inclined to do 
so as they sat together over their strawberries after dinner, but somehow the 
subject did not turn up naturally. Then he remembered Emily’s exhortation 
about avoiding roundabout ways, and he made this the excuse for holding 
his tongue. After dinner, Mr. Wychwood went into his study for some 
business, and Gerald was left alone with the ladies on the lawn. Aunt 
Bertha had said nothing to Amy, but she quietly walked off and left the two 
together. Then Gerald took Amy’s hand in his and told his tale. Emmy 
would have had no reason for reproaching him for not telling it like a man. 
In fact he had no fear at all about the result, and this perhaps, when he had 
once opened the subject, made him bold and even careless as to the manner 
of doing his business. 

Poor Amy! I think she was as much surprised and almost as much 
distressed as when Willie North had begun on the same topic. Indeed, her 
difficulty was greater now, for she had a sincere love for Gerald, while she 
had an equally sincere distrust of Willie. Then Gerald’s love gave her a 
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sort of feeling of self-reproach, as if her very freedom of manner and open 
affectionateness to him had led him astray. Her character was as simple and 
clear as the daylight ; she had always rejoiced in having a brother in him, 
and had never thought for a moment that she could be mistaken. Now it 
seemed as if all that she had said and done during the last few days to 
make him happy, and to show him that his presence was a happiness to her, 
might be quoted against her. Still, she never wavered for a moment as to 
the answer she must give. 

“‘ My dear old Gerald,” she said, “I have always loved you as long as I 
can remember as I should have loved my only brother if I had had one. I 
trust that nothing will ever happen to change us to one another, but I cannot 
be you wife. I am far too young to think of marrying yet. I should be 
miserable to leave papa and aunt just now, but that is not all. I assure you 
it cannot be.” 

It is hardly necessary to relate at length the conversation which followed. 
Gerald insisted and entreated. She listened with perfect composure and 
entire goodwill, but her answer was always the same. Could she give him 
any reason? What was the use, as her mind was made up from the first 
moment, and could not be changed? Would she think of it, and give him 
an answer by-and-bye ? No amount of thought would change her resolution. 
She thought it her duty not to marry at present, but that was not all. Did 
she really mean to say that, come what might, she could never marry him ? 
Then she looked him in the face, and begged him not to distress her. Why 
should she have to say things that might seem hard and unkind ? 

I am sorry to say that Gerald lost his temper a little. Emmy’s words 
about somebody at Shotcote came back to his mind. “You might give a 
different answer to some one else, perhaps,” he said, with a little bitterness. 

But no bitterness could change the quiet sweetness with which Amy met 
him. This last shaft seemed to sting her for a moment, and her colour went 
and came. But it was but for a moment. “ Dear Gerald,” she said, “don’t 
let us pain one another. I can say with truth”—she paused, as if to weigh 
her words—“I can say with perfect truth, that at this moment there is no 
one in the world to whom I should not feel bound to give the same answer.” 

Aunt Bertha now reappeared, and after a time Amy vanished to her 
room. “It is as you say, auntie,” he said, in great dejection. 

She spoke to him very kindly, and soothed him as well as she could, but 
she said no word that could give him any hope. 

He pondered over the scene that night as he lay awake. Amy’s 
expressions came back to him one by one. ‘There were one or two he 
did not understand. Why did she think it a duty not to marry? Why 
would she feel bound to give the same answer to any one else? “ Well, at 
all events,” he said to himself, “there is no one nearer to her than I am. 
Perhaps, after all, she may feel differently by-and-bye.” 

“It never rains, but it pours,” and next morning another of Gerald’s 
castles in the air had to be suddenly demolished. Jackson, who alone of 
the Fellows knew where he was, wrote to tell him that Cumberland had 
signified his intention of accepting the living of Shotterton. He, Jackson, 
had conferred with the Head on the matter, and they both thought that it 
would be impossible to pass him over as to the preferment, however much 
they might regret that he should not see the propriety of declining it. “So, 
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| 
my dear fellow, you must wait for another turn,” wrote Jackson. “They say 
y y' 
| here that you have a design of offering your hand to Miss Wychwood, and 
|| I am sure you must have little chance of failing there. Tell me when I 
{| am to congratulate you. You will soon forget your disappointment, if 
i | disappointment it is, as to the living, if you can win so good and sensible 
a young lady as report avers her to be.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MARGARET’S LETTER. 


t MARGARET had written but few letters in her life before she became the 
a) wife of Jack Wilton, and since their marriage it is needless to say that she 
had little occasion for correspondence, except as to her sister at Rath- 
farnham. Jack’s absence from Shotcote, however, made a difference in her 
ordinary habits in this respect. She discovered that there was a second mail 
and was rather disappointed to find that the Amyots seldom used it, and 
indeed, that it required a special messenger to Shotterton in order to do so. 
So she was forced to be content with a daily missive to her beloved John. 
Any one who had watched her would have been highly amused at her 
sudden devotion to the pen. She was continually stealing up to her room to 
perform the duty of chronicling for Jack’s benefit whatever happened during 
the day. The daily letter grew into the form of a journal ; it was begun at 
night before she went to bed, then resumed in the morning after she had 
had her post, which, I am glad to say, generally brought her a despatch 
from Jack, considerably shorter than her own, and written in a hasty scrawl 
which it took her some time to decipher. Then again the letter was 

continued in the afternoon, before any expedition which she might take, and 
left unclosed for her to give it a final line when she returned home, half an 
\ hour or so before the post went out. 

I need not, of course, put before my readers the whole of this interesting 
correspondence, but there were one or two incidents thus chronicled by 
Margaret which may have some little importance to all who care for the 
story I am telling. Four or five days after John’s departure, his uncle, 
Mr. North, had come over to Shotcote. “I came on purpose to see 
Margaret,” he said. He sat talking with her till luncheon-time, and then 
went in with the family to luncheon. Afterwards, when his carriage was 
coming round, he declared that he meant to carry her off with him for the 
afternoon. He would send her back. To this the Amyots objected, as they 
were to be in Shotterton themselves, and could easily call for her. 

So Uncle John, of whom she was at first a little afraid, drove off with his 
prize, and she soon found herself absolutely captivated by his tenderness 
and attention. He talked to her a great deal about her husband, and Jack’s 
praises, always sweet to her, seemed to come with a kind of authority from 
his lips. She hardly observed where they were going, except when he 
pointed out to her now and then how prettily the woods hung over the river’s 
banks, or how a longer reach of water than usual gave an unwonted light to 
the landscape. There was a place where the old church tower came in very 
beautifully, as a part of such a view, and here he had the carriage stopped, 
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that she might look at it at her leisure. There were other points in the road 
which would have delighted a painter fond of the quiet grace and picturesque - 
variety of English country scenery, though they required a little enthusiasm 
and love in the eyes that observed their beauties. Uncle John was intensely 
fond of his own county, and found Margaret a ready listener as he eulogized : 
its perfections. The drive was not long, for the carriage stopped at the gates - 
of Shotterton Manor, which were thrown open by the servant, and Margaret 
found herself, almost before she knew where she was going, at the door of 
her future home. 

“ Now, my dear, as Jack has gone off to London without showing you 
over the old place, I’m going to do it myself. You know that though it is 
yours in reality it’s mine for the moment in name, and I mean to exercise 
this one act of sovereignty for myself.” 

He lifted her out of the carriage, and sent it round to the stables, to 
return in an hour. He had a latch-key in his pocket, and so opened the 
door without calling the servant. There was something quite solemn in his 
manner as he put his arm round Margaret and led her in. _ He took off his 
hat. “God bless you, my dear, and make you an angel of good to this poor 
old place. It’s hardly known much brightness for many a long year, since 
my dear Charles brought his Teresa from Shotcote, as I have brought you.” 

Then he led her from floor to floor, and from room to room, all over the 
house. It had been built at various times, like most old houses of its size, 
and he showed her each bit of building and told her its date. There were 
several rooms in one part made out of an old hall; and a floor had been put 
in, and the old windows and doors blocked up with masonry. A fine old 
chimney-piece had thus become concealed, but Charles North, chiefly at his 
brother’s instigation, had routed it out. Now that part of the house was 
awaiting the hand of the restorer, for the floor could easily be spared, and 
the old walls, and even the old roof, remained nearly entire. 

In another part he showed her a small room, with a gable towards the 
garden, in which there was a fine pointed window, out of which Charles had 
knocked the plaster and brickwork. “This must have been the oratory, I 
suspect,” he said. Then he led her through the more modern rooms, the 
rooms in which Uncle Charles had chiefly lived, Teresa’s room, and the 
room which had been set apart for the nursery for her one little child, which 
had died soon after its birth. He lingered with great affection over his 
brother’s room, and before the picture of Teresa of which mention has been 
made. “She was one of the sweetest persons imaginable,” he said. “Those 
two girls are very like her in face, and indeed they seem to be very sweet . 
too. You'll have some nice neighbours in them, Margaret.” 

Margaret, whose heart was growing full with all his kindness, and the 
thoughts suggested by all that he was showing her, kissed his hand, and told 
him that she felt herself covered with blessings which she did not deserve, 
but she hoped to be gratefui to him and to all the rest. 

At this point of her narrative, Margaret became rather eloquent to 
Master Jack on her own great good fortune and other similar topics, which I 
may leave to the imagination of my reader. Mr. North at last took her to the 
higher regions of the house, and showed her the room in which Beatrice and 
her women had been found by the searchers at the time of the catastrophe 
of the fortunes of the Amyots. It was hardly furnished at all, and was not 
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Hi | used. “It is called Mistress Beatrice’s room,” said Mr. North, “by the 
servants, but it is a mistake. It was not the room in which she lived or 
aH died, though she got her fright here, from which she never recovered.” 

When they had finished the inspection of the house, Mr. North proposed 
to take Margaret over the gardens and through the grounds, but, as might 
have been expected, the hour was past, and, moreover, the sky had become 
overcast, and it had begun to rain large heavy drops, which presaged a 
formidable downpour. 

“We're in for a storm, I declare,” said he; “but it won’t be long, I can 

see.” So he ordered Mrs. Rogers to bring some refreshment, and poured her 

out a glass of wine himself, making her drink it and eat some cake. A long 
broad gallery ran nearly the whole length of the house, out of which gallery 
the principal rooms opened, looking out to the garden. It was hung with 
pictures and maps, it was carpeted, and had a fire-place in it, and was shut 
off from the staircase which led to it by glass doors, by the side of which 
hung heavy curtains, which could be drawn so as to make it into a large and 
comfortable room. Here he strolled up and down with Margaret on his arm 
for a good half-hour more, while the smart heavy summer storm, which was 
not without its single vivid flash of lightning and roll of thunder—very 
nearly simultaneous in time—had passed away. The sun came out in 
golden freshness, and everything shone clear and glittering after the 
drenching shower. 

Mr. North put Margaret into the carriage again, and drove with her to 
the Vicarage, where it had been agreed that Barbara and Walter should 
meet her. She was getting out alone, but he said notothat. “I will take 
you in myself,” he said, “and explain it all, for the Amyots may have been 
caught in the rain as well as ourselves.” 

“No, sir,” said the servant who opened the door,.when he put his 
question, “ Miss Amyot is not here; Miss Mary is here, Mr. North,” she 
added. “She came in just now with Mr. Merton and Miss Pedallion.” 

Rosa Pedallion was the daughter of the organist. He was an importation 
from Jersey, a good musician, only half an Englishman, and with some little 
foreign oddities of manner. Rosa was considered in the town as standing 
on the debateable ground between the gentry and the dourgeotse. She was 
a pretty clever girl of about sixteen—just on the border of that other 
-debateable ground which separates advanced childhood from young woman- 
hood. She was very much “taken up” by the Miss Norths, and had on this 
occasion accompanied Mary on the expedition in which she had met with 
Gerald. That afternoon he had made an excuse about having something to 
write in his own room, and had thus let Mr. Wychwood and Amy go out by 
themselves for their walk. It was the day after his conversation with Amy, 

and he felt partly hurt, partly embarrassed in her society. It was better, he 
thought, not to be with her for long together. She was not altogether sorry, 
though she tried to put him at his ease and resume her former bright and 
playful manner with him. He was not quite ungrateful to her, but still he had 
been disappointed, and felt wounded. Amy was very glad to get her father to 
herself, and had made no effort to induce him to come with them. Aunt 

Bertha had remained at home, and after a time had slipped out into the 

village on some errand of mercy. Gerald had taken his hat and umbrella 

and marched resolutely out into the country for a walk by himself. 
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As he returned, about half a mile from home he had fallen in with 
Mary and Rosa, who had been visiting a sick child in a cottage near the 
downs, and it had come on to rain. Mary had no umbrella, and thus Gerald 
had naturally fallen into the place of her protector for the nonce. They had 
stood for some time under a broad oak by the roadside, safe enough from 
the storm, then as it relented they had started under the umbrella, and had 
reached the Vicarage, which lay on the side of the village they first 
approached, in tolerable safety. Mary’s feet were wet, and she had let 
herself be taken into the drawing-room without much resistance. Mrs, 
‘Tuckett was summoned, and was drying her boots for her when Mr. North 
and Margaret approached. 

There was a little laugh against Mary from her father, and the whole 
party made a good deal for the moment of the little adventure. Gerald was 
in very good spirits, Margaret thought. He was not displeased with his 
part in the incident, and no one certainly would have suspected from his 
manner that he had just been disappointed in two matters on which he had 
set his heart. Aunt Bertha soon joined her guests in the drawing-room, 
and pressed her favourite recipe of a cup of tea on all of them. When this 
had been duly honoured, the Amyots arrived and carried off Margaret, Mr. 
North taking Mary home himself, and promising to deposit Rosa by 
the way. 

Margaret gave Jack, as I have said, a long and particular account of the 
afternoon. She was especially touched by Mr. North’s affectionate manner. 
She could not understand why he had put himself to so much trouble for 
her, and she was also convinced from his way of speaking about the Manor 
House, that it was a mistake to suppose that it cost him nothing to give it 
up. There were signs of his great affection for the place—nay more, as she 
thought, signs that he had had plans and intentions of his own as to what 
was to be done here and there in the way of restoration or improvement if 
he had ever come to be its possessor. 

Margaret was, in truth, quite right in thinking that her uncle would 
gladly have taken Shotterton Manor for himself if he had merely had his 
own tastes and likings to consult. His attentions to her had come from a 
very simple circumstance. He never spoke of his wife to his children or to 
any one else, and he never allowed them to say a word of complaint or 
disparagement of her. But he knew, and in his own heart grieved over her 
faults of character. He had instinctively gathered from her account of 
Margaret’s visit—which indeed had been made a sort of charge against her, 
as if she ought to have waited till Mrs. North had formally visited her—that 
the reception given to John Wilton’s wife by her had not been very cordial, 
In a man of his character this was enough. He would never tell any one of 
his plans of reparation in such a case, nor let any one make amends but 
himself. He waited a few days because he had not everything ready, but 
when his time came he did what he wanted in a way of his own. When 
Margaret was about to leave the Vicarage he took her aside for a moment. 
Aunt Bertha had gone to the door with Barbara, Walter was sitting on the 
coach-box as driver, and Gerald and Rosa and Mary were with Aunt Bertha. 
So Mr. North had no difficulty in detaining Margaret for a moment. 

“God bless you, my darling,” he said, as he kissed her affectionately. 
“This will not be the last time, I hope, that we shall be together in that old 
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house or in my poor place below. You know I had no opportunity of 
‘knowing about your wedding, so I am behind-hand with my offering. Here’s 
something to make you remember your poor old uncle.” 

He put two little morocco cases into her hand, kissed her again on the 

“forehead, and then led her, before she could do more than return his kiss, to 
the carriage door. 

One case contained a very beautiful gold watch and chain, and a pearl 
necklace. The other looked at first as if it contained a miniature ; but on 
opening it Margaret found in it an exquisite head of our Lord crowned with 

thorns, painted on ivory, and set round with brilliants. 


CHAPTER AXAXAIV. 
WORDS WITH WINGS. 


I MENTIONED in a former chapter that a request had been urgently made 
by the family at Shotcote, that Amy Wychwood might stay with them 
entirely for a few days before the final departure of the tenants of the 
Vicarage took place. Mr. Wychwood had made no objection, and the 
matter was arranged almost without consultation with Amy herself. As 
she would be wanted by her father and aunt for the fortnight or so before 
the final flitting was made, it was thought well that her visit at Shotcote 
should come before that time. Thus it chanced that the week after Gerald 
Merton’s visit was chosen. Her father and aunt were of course informed of 
what had passed between the two young people. On that afternoon of 
which I spoke in my last chapter, while Margaret and Mr. North were 
inspecting the Manor House, and Gerald taking the solitary walk which 
brought him so opportunely to the aid of Mary North, Amy was telling 
her father in their walk what Gerald had wished, and how she had met his 
wishes. Mr. Wychwood was by no means displeased, either with Gerald 
for offering himself, or with Amy for refusing him. He was very fond of 
Gerald, and if he had been asked, some year or so before the time of which 
we are speaking, whether he would like to trust his child to him for life, he 
would hardly have said no. At the present time he was, as my readers 
may have discovered from his conversation with Jack Wilton, not at ease 
himself on religious subjects. Very little had passed of positive discussion 
of these matters between the father and the child; but he had gathered, 
from little hints and the many subtle indications by which we know the 
minds of those whom we love and live with, that Amy at all events was not 
determinedly Anglican. She had seen a good deal of Catholicism abroad, 
and had been influenced by it more than she would have owned, perhaps, 
even to him or to herself. At such a time he was not very willing to part 
with her, and certainly not willing to see her take any step which might fix 
her for life. He would have given her up, though she was the light of his 
eyes, if he were sure it were for her happiness ; but for her happiness, as for 
his own, he had come to think that waiting awhile unfettered was by no 
means the worst thing. A few words which she said when she gave her 
reasons for not wishing to marry at present, showed him that her thoughts 
were not far different from his own in this respect. 
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Gerald had been treated with extreme kindness by the whole family 


‘during the remaining day or two of his visit. He had not liked to leave 


before the appointed time, on account of what had passed; and Amy’s 
unfeigned sweetness and gentleness of manner, by which she strove to show 
him how much she still trusted: his friendship and affection, won upon him 
so much that all traces of resentment had left him when he came to bid her 
farewell. His lingering on, and the good terms on which they all parted, 
quite prevented any suspicions getting abroad at Shotcote that he had failed 
in his attempt as to Amy. Even Mrs. Tuckett hardly knew what to think. 
But it soon transpired that he was not to have the living, and people began 
to speculate what sort of a person Mr. Cumberland would be, and whether 
he would be likely to marry one of the Miss Norths. 

Amy, as I have said, went to Shotcote at the beginning of the week after 
Gerald’s visit. Jack Wilton had not yet returned. He lingered in London, 
partly to satisfy Mary’s unfeigned enjoyment in her sight-seeing, but also 
because he found a great deal to do in the matter of the Carroll boys. 
There was a good deal of running about to get up evidence, so as to make 
the case perfectly clear on paper ; and as Mary took up some of his time, he 
bethought him of Reginald Amyot’s offer to help him, and wrote to ask him 
to come up for two or three days. Thus it happened that both of them were 
away from Shotcote at the time of Amy’s few days’ visit. 

There is not very much in the history of those three days that need 
detain my readers’ attention particularly. There was a good deal of rain 


’ at that time, of which the thunder-storm mentioned in the last chapter was 


the harbinger, and this kept the young people more indoors than would 
have been otherwise the case. Although Amy had known Barbara and 
Grace from her early childhood, and had come to Shotcote more especially 
to be with them, Margaret was somehow admitted as a fourth member of 
their little party, and by the end of the first day had almost established 
herself with Amy on a footing of intimacy of the same sort as the rest. Her 
letters to John, at this time, were full of Amy. Amy was, perhaps, not quite 
at her best, at least in point of spirits. She was bright and lively and open, 
but the circumstances under which she was could hardly fail, not exactly 
to depress her, but to hamper and soften her usual simple mirthfulness. 
Now and then she was abstracted and thoughtful, when Barbara and Grace 
were laughing and chatting as usual. They had never been abroad, and 
Amy’s talk of her travels was a favourite resource. Margaret told John 
that she seemed to talk of Catholic things as if she understood them 
thoroughly, but there was always a kind of apology for speaking about 
them, as if her hearers had more right in them than herself. The two 
felt wonderfully drawn to one another. Margaret’s clever, Irish remarks 
had an original flavour, as it were, quite to Amy’s taste ; and, from being 
interested in one another, they soon became very affectionate friends. 

One morning Amy followed Margaret into her room for some accidental 
purpose, and then Margaret showed her Mr. North’s present. “ Pearls!” 
said Amy. “How strange he should have chosen them. Don’t you 
remember Alexandrine, and her Perlen deuten thrinen ? But it mustn’t 
be so with you, dear Margaret.” 

“T remember it now,” said Margaret, “for I saw the saying quoted in 
some periodical, I think; but it so happened that I was reading that book 
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about Alexandrine just when papa fell ill, and I never got through more 
than a part of the first volume.” 

“A most beautiful book it is,” said Amy. “There were some things in it 
which were a sort of revelation to me, and which I should have thought a 
little strained, perhaps, if I had met with them in a book that was only 
fiction. And yet, when one comes to think of them, they are natural enough 
—at least, natural to good Christians, I suppose.” 

“What do you mean?” said Margaret. “The whole family, as far as I 
read, was full of goodness and high principle.” 

“J don’t mean so much the general character of the family. That is 
beautiful, indeed ; but I have seen a good deal of beauty of the same sort, 
either in English books or in English people—at least, I think so. But the 
La Ferronays, and indeed Alexandrine herself, before she was one of them, 
seemed to have thought great sacrifices of themselves so natural. For 
instance, Alexandrine when she was a Lutheran, I think, so young as to be 
just confirmed, prayed to God for light as to the truth, and made then a 
solemn offer of the happiness of her life in exchange. Then, when they are 
at Rome for the first time—you must remember that part—Albert went and 
made a visit to the Seven Churches, I think they are called, and it was 
made for Alexandrine’s conversion, and he offered his life to God for it. 
Further on there are more instances, especially that of Alexandrine, again, 
who offered her life to save Father de Ravignan when he was so ill.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “I see what you mean. I don’t remember, I am 
sorry to say, more than that first offering of Albert.” 

“JT have heard people,” said Amy, “criticize those parts of the Récit. 
Mrs. Towan Moore, whom you may have heard of, and who is a great 
authoress, and also a great authority in these parts—whom you'll have to 
know some day, by-the-bye, Margaret—how I should like to see you 
together! Well, Mrs. Towan Moore wrote a review of the book, and said 
that all that was exaggerated ; people had no right, moreover, to go offering 
their lives in such a manner. I had a long talk with papa about it, and he 
told me that there would be nothing wrong—that generosity was a Christian 
instinct, that prayer was most acceptable to God and most efficacious when 
it was accompanied by mortification or self-sacrifice, and that he thought 
there were often instances when the Holy Ghost inspired self-devotion, and 
when the sacrifice was accepted and the object of prayer granted. As to 
the thing itself—I mean the offering of our lives, if God will accept them— 
it was not so much as what some people thought was meant by the prayers 
of Moses and St. Paul for the salvation of ‘their people.’” 

A knock at the door here interrupted the conversation, and Mrs. 
M‘Orven appeared, ready for a walk. She had promised to take Margaret 
to a poor old Irish woman on the downs. Margaret would not keep her 
waiting, and looked at Amy. “Come with us, dear Amy,” said Mrs. 
M‘Orven. “Biddy will be glad to see you.” So Amy went off for her hat, 
and the three set out together. 

Margaret asked Mrs. M‘Orven if she had seen the book they had been 
talking about. “Amy was saying that some people found fault with what 
is related there about one person offering her life to God to obtain some 
grace for another.” 

“TI wonder whether they remember our Lord’s words,” said Grannie 
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M‘Orven—“‘ Greater love than this no man hath, that one should lay down 
his life for his friends.’ And St. John says that we ought to lay down our 
lives for our brethren. We cannot lay down our lives as a ransom, as our 
Lord did ; but He lets us share in His work as far as may be, and sets us an 
example that we are to follow in.everything, as far as our poor power goes. 
His sacrifice is all that gives power to our prayers, and value to our 
sufferings. But those prayers and offerings must be made cautiously and 
thoughtfully, like vows, which they are something like, and they are very 
often accepted. People who are not willing to suffer for what they pray for, do 
not know how to pray. There are some prayers which our Lord can’t resist.” 

Margaret became thoughtful and silent as they were walking to the 
village. Her two companions kept up the conversation, for Amy was a 
favourite with Mrs. M‘Orven, as indeed with every one else. Biddy blessed 
the sweet faces of both her young visitors, and went into raptures with 
Margaret, wishing her all manner of beautiful things in that poetical way 
which her countrymen and countrywomen so often have at their command. 
She knew Amy too, and prayed that the great God would give her His 
glorious light and make her heart burn with His love in this world and for 
ever. Amy was afraid to make her a little offering, so she whispered to 
Margaret, and slipped a piece of money into her hand, begging her to give 
it to Biddy. 

“The Lord Jesus reward her,” said Biddy, when Margaret gave it, with 
a little addition of her own; and as they left, Amy stepped back into the 
cottage, and said, “‘ Pray for me,” in an earnest tone. 

Mrs. M‘Orven sent them back by themselves, as she was bound on one 
or two more visits of charity, and told them that she must not steal them 
away from Barbara and Grace, who were in fact hunting for them every- 
where. Nevertheless, Margaret could not pass the door of the little chapel 
without wishing to go in for a moment, and as she hesitated on account of 
her companion, “ May I come in, too?” said Amy, and so they knelt down 
together before the tabernacle. 

Each was full of thoughts which had been aroused by what seemed 
chance or ordinary words to those who had uttered them. Amy’s mention 
of the devotion of the La Ferronays, and Mrs. M‘Orven’s few words about 
prayer, had struck Margaret’s heart. Did she not know how to pray, then, 
in all that she had done for the conversion of her husband! What had it 
cost her as yet? What was she willing that it should cost her? A new, 
strange light seemed to have come over her, as if something might be asked 
of her as a price for the darling wish of her heart. Great lights from above, 
even when their shafts pierce deep, strengthen and enlarge the soul and 
heart. Margaret was not afraid. It would be a terrible pang, indeed, to 
part with all that was so bright and dear—and yet, now that she had 
conceived the thought, it did not seem to terrify her. Only let her be 
sure that it was not a passing fancy, that it was one of those inspirations 
which carry with them the earnest that strength will be given to accomplish 
them, and she would not shrink. 

Amy had been struck somewhat in the same way by the simple words of 
the poor woman whom she had visited. ‘“ May the great God give her His 
glorious light, and make her heart burn with His love in this world and for 
ever.” Amy had her own secret trouble, a trouble which would not have 
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been much to any but a delicate and generous heart such as hers ; but what 
were all the thoughts and fears that troubled her worth, when she thought of 
the blessings which had dropped so spontaneously from the lips of that poor 
child of a persecuted race and a despised faith, seeming to reveal a whole 
atmosphere of lofty ideas, in which she habitually lived? His glorious light! 
A heart burning with His love, and for ever! Her thoughts went back to 
that picture of which she was so fond in the study at the Manor House, in 
which the light seemed to stream from the form of Him Who was the Light 
of the world, and he that followeth Him walketh not in darkness but shall 
have the light of life. She, too, felt new peace come into her soul as she 
-knelt by the side of Margaret, and made her prayer almost in the very words 
of poor Biddy’s blessing. 

After luncheon a messenger came from Shotterton, which put an end to 
Amy’s stay rather before the time. Aunt Bertha was unwell and confined to 
her room, but Mr. Wychwood left it to Amy whether she should come back 
at once or not. There was a good deal going on in preparation for their 
departure, and Amy knew at once that it would be better for her to be at 
home. The Amyots resisted her proposal as much as they could, but they 
hardly liked to combat the reason which she gave. “It isn’t as if I was 
going far,” she said, smiling. “We shall meet again many times before the 
final departure.” 

“ Reggie has written this morning to say he will be home by the evening 
train,” said Grace. “ He'll be so disappointed.” 

“ We shall have plenty of time for meeting,” was all Amy’s reply. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
TIDINGS FROM HURST GATE. 


WHEN Barbara and Grace were welcoming Reginald on his return from 
London, Margaret was afflicted with a momentary temptation of jealousy. 
Why did not Jack come back to her? He had been away ten days! There 
was Moreen, too, having him all to herself. If he would only get a little ill, 
like Aunt Bertha, that she might go and nurse him! She laughed at herself, 
and then humbly went and sat by Reginald and begged him to give her 
some news of her truant husband. 

Reginald had a good deal to tell her; much good news, but some also 
that was very bad. Jack was as well as possible, but very eager to be with 
her again. “He was always saying so, Mrs. Wilton, I assure you. Your 
sister is very well, and seems to enjoy herself thoroughly.” He had been 
put through a string of questions by Barbara and Grace as to Mary Burke, 
and had answered them in a manner which showed that he had not been 
altogether unobservant. When it came to the exact colour of her eyes, and 
whether her hair was darker or only as dark as Margaret’s, he was obliged 
to put them off. Miss Burke was happily to be soon among them, and they 
might judge for themselves. All that he could say was that she was very 
nice, and very clever, and very sprightly, good-looking withal, and with a 
very pretty brogue—much more perceptible than anything of the kind of 
which Margaret could command. 
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His news about Jack amounted to this. (Margaret had had it all, more 
-or less, except the bad part, which was quite new, in letters from Jack and 
Mary.) Jack had been exerting himself in earnest in the case of the 
Carrolls. One day at an exhibition of water-colours to which he had taken 
Mary, he had been fastened on by a good-natured lady of rank, one of those 
whose parties he had been used to frequent before he married, and she with 
her two daughters began to reproach him for having vanished altogether 
from their society. The lady soon observed the deep crape on his hat, and 
Mary’s mourning dress, and so changed the tone of her conversation, merely 
saying that she hoped much to see him again when he could come. Jack 
told her in a few words of the changes that had come over him; that he was 
only in town for a few days, and was likely to settle in the country. “ Well, 
if I, or Sir Charles Camden either, can ever be of use to you, we shall be 
very glad to do our best.” 

When he got home, Jack remembered what he had forgotten at the time, 
that Sir Charles Camden was a great man in the very Government office to 
which the complaint must go about the conduct of the parish authorities in 
the case of the two Irish boys. So he wrote a note at once to the gentleman, 
and then called on him at his office the next day. Sir Charles Camden told 
him, what was the simple truth, that the office had no wish whatever but to 
see justice done, but the union authorities were often refractory, and as they 
sometimes had great political influence, this was occasionally set to work to 
shackle the action of the Poor Law Board. Moreover, it was so difficult to 
draw Acts of Parliament that did not leave loopholes for the escape of 
people determined to evade them. 

“Would you think it, Wilton,” he said, “the other day we ordered the 
removal of some children to a Catholic Industrial School—just the case of 
those in whom you are interested—and they flatly refused to send them, 
saying that the Act did not order them to be at the expense of the transfer. 
Then there was a question raised about a mandamus, and it was doubted 
whether the Poor Law Board or the next of kin were the proper persons to 
move it, or whether the parish priest might step in and get it done, and then 
there was a long delay. However, if the case were well got up, and all the 
facts proved, no doubt the Board would move to the aid of the Carrolls.” 

Then Reggie described at some length all that had been done. My good 
friend, Mr. William Lloyd, had lent his aid, and Father Wexford, and Jack, 
and Reggie himself, had all been active in getting evidence that the parents 
were Catholics, that the father had died as such, and been attended by a 
priest, and that the next of kin, if he had any, had gone away years ago to 
America. Some letters had to be written to Ireland, and the answer did not 
come for several days ; indeed, one or two points which depended on Irish 
registers were not quite clear when Reggie came away. But all had been 
got into sufficient order to be embodied in a long memorial which had been 
sent in to the Poor Law Board, and Sir Charles Camden had told Jack 
privately that the affair would soon be settled. There had been some angry 
correspondence between the parish people and the office, and some loud 
talking at the meeting of the Guardians about the tyranny of a bureaucratic 
administration which was sold to Cardinal Cullen and the Catholic priests. 

I am sorry to say that Jack’s name had been drawn in by one of the 
speakers, and some very offensive insinuations made as to the cause of the 
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interest he showed in the poor boys—insinuations as utterly ridiculous as 
they were offensive. Jack had heard of them, but he only smiled, and 
became more determined than ever to accomplish what he had undertaken, 
and Reginald of course said nothing of them to Margaret. 

“Yesterday,” he said, “we really thought all was pretty sure to be 
settled, and the Catholic orphanage to which they were to be sent was 
almost fixed, and then came a bit of sad news from Hurst Gate. The elder 
boy had been induced, somehow or another, to say that he didn’t wish to go 
to the orphanage, and the younger—dear Mrs. Wilton, it will grieve you 
very much—the younger is dead. We only heard this this morning.” 

Randal not wish to go to the orphanage, and Denis dead! Poor 
Margaret felt as if a heavy blow had fallen on her own family. Then amid 
her sorrow came a strain of self-reproach. Perhaps Jack would have made 
no objection, when Mrs. Carroll died, if she had urged him then and there to 
take the boys and adopt them. There would have been no difficulty on the 
part of the authorities then. At least, so she thought. However, all that had 
been done had been for the best. Who could have thought that a month or 
six weeks at Hurst Gate could have proved so mischievous tothem? Poor Mrs. 
Carroll! she would see her Denis safe, but what was to be done about Randal? 

The facts had been as follows. After his successful encounter with 
Purblock in defence of poor little Denis, Randal Carroll had become a sort 
of hero among the boys, and even with the officials. He had been made 
much of, and, as he was a fine strong lad, had become an adept in such 
sports as the regime of Hurst Gate allowed. He soon had another battle, 
not about religion at all, but simply on grounds of nationality, in which he 
succeeded in thrashing, without interruption from the authorities, a hulking 
fellow a good deal bigger than himself. This exploit shed a halo of glory 
around him. The biggest boys in the school made him one of their own set, 
and he was soon tempted into various habitual deceptions of the authorities, 
and breaches of discipline. They were not very bad in themselves, but they 
brought him into contact with the most depraved subjects in the little 
community, who did very much worse things than merely deceive their masters 
and break school rules. I am not to describe the steps by which poor 
Ranny fell first into the knowledge of sin, at which only a few months ago he 
would have instinctively blushed, and then into sin itself. When he had 
once fallen, he became reckless. He even avoided Denis, whose poor thin 
little face grew paler and paler, and was a silent reproach to his brother, for 
there was, with all its paleness, the radiance of purity shining from it in a 
soft light which could not be mistaken. Poor Randal! there were many 
excuses for him, for he hardly knew what he was about, and there were one 
or two of his bad companions who had set themselves to corrupt him on 
purpose because he was a Catholic. It was in one of his moods of despair 
that some one in authority had taken him in hand with great professions of 
kindness, and told him of an opening which there soon would be for a boy of 
about his own age to go into the large establishment of a very benevolent 
Protestant tradesmen, who took great care of his lads, and advanced them 
regularly if they pleased him. It was in this fit that he had made the state- 
ment, regretted as soon as made, but not retracted, that he would not care 
to be sent to an orphanage. 

Poor little Denis pined and pined. The doctor said that he had the hand 
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‘of disease on him when he came from the workhouse to the school, and that 
he ought to have been taken great care of and fed up. He was not long out 
of the infirmary before he had to be sent back to it. I must draw a veil over 
that poor child’s last week of life. He had such care and attention as could 
be given him, and it was given by no means grudgingly or unheartily. Miss 
Fitzargent heard of his case, and sent in little delicacies for him in abund- 
ance. She went to see him once herself, and her kind words and tender 
looks brought back to him some faint reminiscences of the care of his 
mother. When she found he was a Catholic boy, she told the master that, 
young as he was, he should have the administrations of a priest. 

There were a thousand difficulties in the way, but she persisted, and at 
last the authorities sent for the nearest priest they could find. Meanwhile, 
Miss Fitzargent had written to Lady Joanna, and that lady had come down 
herself with Mrs. Shackelrammer. But the priest and the ladies were too 
late. The little fellow sank into a heavy sleep, from which it was very 
difficult to rouse him. He had short and uncertain intervals of perfect 
consciousness, and then he cried and kissed a little medal that he wore 
round his neck, and said his prayers by himself. Randal was allowed to be 
with him for the last two days, and he sat by the bedside mechanically, as if 
in a state of lethargy not much less deep than that of his brother. But in one 
or two of Denis’ rallies they were alone together, and then the little fellow 
mustered strength to put his arms round his brother’s neck fondly, and the 
touch of that innocent cheek seemed to revive hope and love in the heart of 
poor Randal. Faith had never left him. Denis should bring back to him his 
mother’s last blessing, and her prayers should not be thrown away. 

“He will hardly rally again,” said the doctor to the priest, who had 
obtained admittance. “He is very weak, and will probably pass away 
without waking up. You might have to wait a long time, and then you 
might be able to do nothing.” 

But the priest knelt down by the bedside and recited softly some of the 
prayers of the Ritual. Then, with Randal looking on, he gave the little 
unconscious sufferer the Holy Anointing and the last Blessing. Then he 
knelt again and went on praying. The nurse had looked on all through, and 
after a time she slipped away into an adjoining room and left them alone. 

A very slight movement, a breath rather longer than usual, and then 
Denis was gone. Nothing but that little stir marked the flight of his soul. 
The priest knelt again and said a few more prayers. Then he turned to 
Randal—“ God bless you, my child, your little brother is in heaven.” 

Randal’s tears flowed in streams, but he mastered himself by a great 
effort, and after kissing his brother’s brow and lips, he said quietly—“ Father, 
wait a moment, hear my confession.” And then, by the side of the dead 
child, his poor brother knelt down and was reconciled to his God. The 
priest consoled and soothed him. He could never be as innocent again as he 
had been, but he could serve God for the future with all purity and constancy, 
and help would not be wanting to him. He was to refuse to go to the Pro- 
testant service, to which he had once or twice conformed, and the priest 
would write at once to Father Wexford about him. He was himself, of course, 
ignorant of the efforts that were being made in favour of these two poor boys. 
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It will be convenient if I here place the mention of two links in the chain. 
of my story, which require to be added before I proceed to the next chapter.. 
Within a short time after Jack’s return to Shotcote, which took place a few 
days after that of Reginald Amyot, Louisa, with many pretty blushings and’ 
falterings, told her father that Mr. Malham had come to her, as he was fond 
of doing, as she was playing with Frankie, and had asked her to take charge 
of the young gentleman and his father as well, for good and all. “I was. 
quite taken by surprise, papa,” said Louisa. 

“ Ah, my dear,” said Mr. North, “ young ladies should not let themselves 
get too fond of little boys who have need of step-mothers. Didn’t we read 
the first book of Virgil together once when you were learning Latin?” 

“Yes, papa, but Mr. Malham said——-~” 

“My dear, you may remember that Dido got herself into an entanglement 
by playing too much with that boy Ascanius. Well, I know what Mr. Malham 
said. What did you say?” 

“Oh, papa, I said I should be guided entirely by you. If you made no 
objection——” 

“Oh, if I made no objection you would be a truly obedient child, and 
marry a man whom you don’t care a pin for because he asked you, and 
because he had a pretty little boy for a son. You should remember Ascanius. 
won't always be a pretty boy, Loo.” 

“Oh, papa, but I do—at least I could—I mean I might—I believe I 
should be happy ;” and she began to gulp, and tears came into her eyes. 

“ Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera,’ said Mr. North, laughing and kissing 
her. “God bless you, my darling ; I’ve teased you enough, and I should not 
have teased you if I had not seen what was going on and approved of it 
entirely. Edward Malham is a capital fellow, and I like him very much. 
Besides, his falling in love with you is about the most convenient thing in the 
world for me, except your falling in love with him in return. You're a most 
dutiful child, Loo ; you’ve anticipated my wishes entirely. No daughter of 
mine has ever shown herself so good as you. You shall have a prize, four 
encourager les autres.” And then he embraced her fondly, kissed away her 
tears, and sent her away radiant with happiness, though she hardly understood 
as yet how very much she had been guided by a dutiful instinct in the matter. 

The other incident which I must here relate has reference to Mr. North 
himself. The day after the engagement between Louisa and Mr. Malham 
had been agreed upon, Mr. North’s foot slipped as he was going downstairs, 
and he fell heavily on his right arm. There was no serious injury done, but 
he was incapacitated for some time from using his right hand. Jack Wilton 
had declared that he did not wish to go to the Manor House till all the legal 
formalities had been gone through. Now Mr. North could sign nothing as 
long as his arm and wrist were disabled. So he sent Mary over to Shotcote 
to fetch Jack and Margaret. 

“My dears,” he said, “if you don’t wish me to be full of anxieties and 
frets as well as disabled, you will please to take possession of your property 
without waiting for me. It’s yours in reality, and the rest is only matter of form. . 
I don’t want to have to practise writing with my left hand for the present.” 

So it was agreed that they should proceed in as few days as possible to - 
take up their abode at the old Manor House. 
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ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


The Vatican Council and its Definitions: A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy. By Henry 
Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. Longmans, 1870. 


THE storm which has swept over Europe and the Church since 
the partial separation of the Vatican Council in last July has so fully 
occupied attention, that there is for the moment less interest felt con- 
cerning that Council than concerning the calamities which have befallen 
Rome and the still uncertain issue of the Franco-German war. There 
is, however, every reason for thinking that we have heard the last of 
opposition to the dogma of Papal Infallibility, and we are disposed to 
think that even the admirers of the strange series of articles, drawn 
from very quéstionable German sources, in the Saturday Review, are 
perfectly tired out. It is far more to the purpose to rejoice over the 
peace which has practically followed upon the definition—a peace of 
which the acquiescence or adhesion of the members of the so-called 
“ minority ” has, under God, been the main human cause. 

The Archbishop’s Pastoral Letter on the subject of the Council 
is probably already familiar to the majority of our readers, and we 
need do little more than record its appearance and enumerate its 
chief divisions. It consists of five chapters and an appendix, which 
occupies nearly a third of the whole pamphlet. The first chapter deals 
with the external aspect of the Council as presented, or rather misre- 
presented, to the world by the newspapers—especially, we fear it must 
be said, by English newspapers, which, however, chiefly draw their 
inspiration from German sources. ‘The second chapter is a lucid 
commentary on the Constitutions of the Council. The third explains the 
terms used in the Definition of Infallibility, the fourth meets in a 
general way some of the objections urged against the doctrine from 
Catholic history, and the last contains an interesting catena of English 
testimonies to the belief of Catholics, from Sir Thomas More down to 
Bishop Milner. The contents of the appendix consist of the Postulatum 
for the Definition and the two Constitutions in Latin and English, 
Cardinal Antonelli’s letter to Count Daru about the Council, and a few 
other documents. 

It must always be a matter of pain to English Catholics to see the 
authorities and writers of the Church forced to complain formally of 
the unfairness of the English press. There were no doubt many 
exceptions to the general rule, but still, as a rule, the correspondence of 
the English journals at the Council was such as to escape the charge of 
deliberate and unscrupulous misrepresentation only by the plea of 
ludicrous ignorance. We have had before our eyes, day by day for 
several months past, the manner in which the managers of the English 
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newspapers can cater for the information of the public when they 
choose. To the Vatican Council succeeded the German war. We will 
venture to say that the difficulties of giving a fair and accurate account 
of the various military operations of this colossal strife, as far as they 
fell under the cognizance of the several correspondents sent from 
England to witness them, cannot have been very small, and there must 
often have been a certain risk, at all events the need of personal 
exertion or privation, to obtain the desired opportunity of seeing what 
they were sent to see. Yet every one is telling us how admirably, on 
the whole, the duty has been performed, and with what exemplary 
fairness. The correspondents sent to Rome, on the other hand, had 
nothing to do but to relate what they saw or heard at their ease, and to 
ask for information on points of every-day Catholic usage which they 
did not understand. ‘This was beneath the dignity of these true 
Britons. English newspapers cannot afford to make themselves 
ridiculous by sending utterly incompetent persons to the seat of war, 
and palming off flippancies and vanities, small jokes and anecdotes of 
the personal adventures of a correspondent and his ladies, in the place 
of real information. When the matter which has to be chronicled 
relates to the proceedings of a Council of the Catholic Church, it 
would appear that the highest qualification for the post of correspondent 
of a leading journal is to know nothing at all about Catholicism or 
Councils in general, and to have just that amount of supercilious 
coxcombry which is necessary to prevent an utterly ignorant person 
from seeing the folly of airing his own ignorance. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 


1. Old Deccan Days. Second edition. By Miss M. Frere. Murray. 
2. Houschola Stories from the Land of Hofer. ,By the author of Patrafas. Griffith 


and Farran. 
3. The Fireside Stories of Ireland. By Patrick Kennedy. Simpkin and Marshall. 
4. German Popular Stories. By the Brothers Grimm, Edited by Taylor and 


Ruskin. 


Somewhere about forty years ago, English-speaking children found 
their somewhat scanty stock of literature suddenly enriched by a 
couple of volumes that took them entirely by storm, and which 
affected their elders nearly as much as themselves. Mr. Edgar Taylor 
and one or more of his literary friends brought out a translation of 
exceeding excellence of the household tales of the Brothers Grimm, and 
henceforth all other fairy-tales, including even “ Mother Bunch,” yielded 
the palm to the German Popular Stories. The wit, sparkle, and 
genuine fun of these stories were enhanced by the inimitable etchings 
of George Cruikshank which illustrated them, and which have now 
become of great value. Few additions to lesser literature have given 
us more satisfaction than Mr. Ruskin’s last year’s edition of the 
reprint of these stories in the identical translation and with the same 
etchings. Since their first issue by Mr. Taylor, very much has been 
added to our stores of knowledge of Aryan tradition and legendary 
lore by the successors of Grimm, especially Kuhn, and a wider develop- 
ment of ethnology and the sources of language has shown us the 
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deeper signification of the Indo-European myths. But the progress of 
learning has shown us, also, how much larger are our debts to Jacob 
Grimm and his brother, whose indefatigable industry and genius have 
successfully worked the rich mines of the Sanskrit language and 
literature. 

The philosophy of these myths carries us back, not only to the 
primitive sources of language, but also to traditions and beliefs which, 
though missing eternal Truth, still had not very long or very far diverged 
from it, which bear to it unconscious witness, and remarkably preserve 
the reverence and consciousness of right and wrong which it first dictated. 
In them we find the clearest representation of the personality of good 
and evil agents, and all the natural phenomena referred to their direct 
influence and toil. Heavenly women weave the cloud-mists, piling 
them up like piles of storm-raiment, and drawing from them to pour 
down the rain. As they fly here and there, their golden hair 
streaming behind them forms the rays of sunshine which gild the earth. 
The upper, or ‘‘ cloud-sea,” is peopled by the gods, and towards it the 
strong-winged eagle flies with messages from men. ‘The might of the 
gods is hidden in the bull or ox, their anger in the lion; and therefore 
the eagle, the bull, and the lion became nearly the earliest embodiments 
of divine existence. The invention of the fire-churn, or char&, still used 
in the Hindoo’temples for striking fire,* and the discovery of the 
fermentation of the vine-juice, gave rise to the universal legends of the 
sacred fire stolen from heaven and the “god-drink” of wine. The Aryan 
traditions were carried far and wide through the whole Indo-Teutonic 
family, and are still found lingering alike in Greece and Scandinavia, 
in the Scottish Highlands and the Rhine, by the Loire, the Shannon, 
and the Ganges. ‘The Scandinavian mythology teaches that the clouds 
are the cows of heaven, and that when it rains, the #aru¢st—storm-gods 
—are milking them. To this day the Vendean peasants, quoted by 
Hiiber, say—“ There are birds which know the way of the upper sea, and 
may no doubt carry a message to the blessed in Paradise ;” and the 
storm-gods are still the terror of the mountaineers of the Vosges, who 
call them /ellequin’s troop, as well as of the Germans, who view them 
as the Wild Huntsman and his hounds. When thunder is heard in North 
Germany the villagers still say, “Use Herr Gott mangelt” —the Lord God 
is mangling, or rolling the thunder. It is a curious fact that the latest 
form of the storm-gods still lingers on Dartmoor, where Woden, or 
Wunsch (Wish), still hunts on stormy nights, and his spectral pack are 
called by the people the “ wish-hounds ” to this day. ‘This perpetually- 
recurring idea of the storm-god gradually became interwoven with some 
actual hero or King of renown, as the Emperors Charlemagne, Henry 
the Fowler, Frederic Barbarossa, and our own King Arthur, who 
alternately hunted and slept in enchanted caves with a magic horn and 
sword. Arthur’s sleep in the Eildon hills is well described by Sir Walter 
Scott,t but the grandest of all the versions is that of Frederic Barbarossa 
in the centre of the Kyffhauser mountain, sitting with his knights and 


* The Aryan chark was a stick turned rapidly in a block of Arani wood, and the 
spark was kindled with raw cotton. 

+ The word marut survives in night-mare and the French cauche-mar. 

+t King Arthur is well known in Sicily, and is there said to sleep in a cave under 


Mount Etna. 
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squires around him, leaning his head on one arm on a table, round 
which his red beard has twice grown. When it has thrice encircled the 
table the last battle will come. The enchanted cave glitters with gold 
and jewels so that it is as bright as the sunniest day ; thousands of horses 
stand in their stalls, stamping their feet and rattling their chain bridles, 
while the old Aaiser sleeps his sleep of hundreds of years. Now and 
then he suddenly wakes and asks if the birds of Woden (ravens) are still 
flying round the mountain. If the answer is “ Yes,” “Then,” says 
Barbarossa, “one hundred years longer must I sleep.” This typical 
sleep of waiting for the last great battle between the gods and the 
powers of evil is beautifully developed in the Scandinavian myths, 
where Heimdal guards the great bridge Bifrost against Loki, the evil 
wolf, and warns the gods and the sleeping world with his horn Gjallar 
that the frost-giants are advancing, and that the end is come. The 
whole story of Barbarossa in one of his waking moments is well told in 
‘* Peter the Goatherd ” in the German Popular Tales. 

Many of our readers are familiar with Miss Frere’s charming book, 
Old Deccan Days, and will remember their delighted, surprise at finding 
their old fairy-tale friends in a new dress, for in spite of Pilpay’s 
Fables and Grimm’s Notes, we ignore continually the Indian, and 
remember only the Teutonic root of our family name. One of the 
prettiest parts of Miss Frere’s book is the “Narrator’s Narrative,” told 
by the ayah, Anna Liberata de Souza. She was of the Lingaet caste 
in Calicut, but her grandfather went to Goa, and there became a 
Christian, so that all his family were baptized. Her grandmother was a 
wonderful old woman, who followed her soldier husband throughout the 
war against Tippo Sahib ; and many a tale she told of Wellesley Sahib— 
the Duke of Wellington—and other English officers of renown. It is 
somewhat characteristic of Indian Christianity that though she wor- 
shipped God and believed in our Saviour, she still would always respect 
the Hindoo temples. If she saw a red stone, or an image of Gunputti, 
the god of wisdom, she would kneel down and say her prayers there, for 
she used to say, “May be there’s something in it!” 

In the stories narrated by the ayah, we find the Rakshas, or malig- 
nant giant or fairy—sometimes masculine and sometimes feminine—the 
Bhoot, or ghost, and the tricksy Pzwceca, or Puck, still well known under 
the same name in Celtic Wales. The cobra, or hooded snake, is also 
supernaturalized, though in these tales figuring with seven hoods and 
heads, and seems to play the same part of the embodiment of wisdom 
and sagacity as the fox in the Teutonic legends. 

In the pretty tale of “ Truth’s Triumph,” the Indian version of 
Grimm’s ‘‘Seven Ravens,” and others, the jealous Ranees or elder 
wives of the Rajah, act the part of the traditional step-mother in most 
of this folk-lore, and persecute the thirteenth wife,.the gardener’s 
daughter, because she had children while they had none. ‘This little 
Ranee, Guzra Bai, was imprisoned; and the hundred boys and one 
girl, her children, were sent out into the woods, where the brothers 
fed their sister with fruit and berries, till a witch, Rakshas, turned them 
into crows. The poor girl wept bitterly on seeing the hundred black 
crows, and being found weeping by a Rajah, who was hunting in the 
jungle, he fell in love with her, and carried her home. But she first 
objected she could go nowhere without her dear black crows, and 
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the Rajah said she might bring all the beasts of the jungle if she liked. 
After awhile this Ranee, Draupadi Bai, had a son, Ramchundra, who 
overcame the Rakshas by stealing her wand, some jars of magic water, 
and three of her hairs ; and finally caused his grandmother, Guzra Bai, 
to be set at liberty, the twelve wicked Ranees to be burnt, and “truth 
to triumph.” 

In “ Chandra’s Vengeance,” as in Grimm’s “Giant with the Three 
Golden Hairs,” the child is exposed in a golden box, and floated down 
the river to distant lands—the old Hebrew fact of Moses exposed 
on the Nile—which in some shape or other is always recurring both 
in the purely Asiatic and Teutonic myths. The two long stories, Surya 
Bai—the child stolen by the eagles, and therefore called the Sux Lady— 
the “ Perdita” of folk-lore, who, being drowned, springs up first as 
a sun-flower, and then as a lovely rosy mango; and “Panch-Phul- 
Ranee,” are well worth a careful reading, from the graceful way in 
which so many elements of universal fairy myths are combined. In 
“Panch-Phul-Ranee,” the despised eldest son of the Rajah went forth to 
seek his fortune, hiding himself in a carpenter’s hut, and took to making 
wooden clogs ; but being excessively clever in wood-carving, he then 
made a thousand wooden parrots, which he painted and varnished, and 
put out of doors to dry. When night came on Mahdeo, the destroyer,* 
and his wife, came flying over the house ; and the wife observing that if 
the parrots had life it would be most funny, Mahdeo, to please her, 
instead of destroying anything, gave the parrots life, and then flew away. 
‘“* Next morning the Rajah got up early to see if the varnish he had put 
on the wooden parrots was dry, but no sooner did he open the door 
than—marvel of marvels !—the thousand wooden parrots all came. 
walking into the house, flapping their wings and chattering to each 
other.” But the Rajah’s mother-in-law, being a thrifty, far-seeing woman, 
said, “It is all very well that you should have made these wooden 
parrots, but I don’t know where we are to find food for them. Great 
strong parrots like these will eat not less than a pound of rice apiece 
every day. . . . If you wish to keep them you must live elsewhere.” 
“ Panch-Phul-Ranee,” the ‘“ Five Flower Queen,” the “ Rose-bud” of 
Grimm, was surrounded by a hedge of crossed spears, and two of the 
wooden parrots fulfilled the office of the Arabian wooden horse, and 
carried the young Rajah safely to try and win her, which of course he 
did. After a number of adventures, he goes to fetch home his faithful 
first wife—also upon a wooden parrot—and he and his two wives, and it 
is to be supposed the thousand parrots also, lived happily till they died. 

There are several short.tales in O/d Deccan Days, such as the “ Blind 
Man, the Deaf Man, and the Donkey ;” and “ How the Sun, the Moon, 
and the Wind went out to Dinner,” which effectually refute the notion 
that there is no Hindoo sense of the ridiculous. The humour is indeed 
graceful, delicate, and refined, which only serves to add a fresh charm 
to the genuine frc ‘ic of the incidents. 

In the Household Stories is a pretty version of the universal legend of 
the competition between three brothers for their father’s kingdom ; but 
contrary to all precedent it is the eldest, and not the youngest, who is 
here the favourite. In the “Grave Prince and the Beneficent Cat,” the 
search is for the best drinking-horn, and hunting-whip, and prettiest 


* The incarnation of Siva. 
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lady, instead of for the dog that will lie in a walnut-shell, and a web of 
cloth that will pass through a ring. The cat, of course, on being 
heroically slain, according to vow, turns out to be an enchanted and 
enchanting princess, who bestows on the “grave prince” her hand. 
The prince delivers his treacherous brothers from death—that beautiful 
old story of Joseph and his brethren constantly recurring—and they 
faithfully serve him as their lord to their lives’ end. In Grimm’s series, 
“Cherry, or the Frog-bride,” takes the place of the cat, and the 
traditional younger son resumes his place of honour and success. 

The “Catskin” of Grimm’s series partly reappears in the Household 
Stories as “ Klein-Else,”* a beautiful tale of the Passeier Thal, in 
which a purpose and retribution are carried out with far more moral 
effect than in “‘ Catskin.” Klein-Else, forgetting the name of her noble 
knight, as well as the good ends for which he loaded her with gifts, 
finds those gifts turned into punishments, and is carried away to death. 


She leant against the rock for support, and her tears fell fast and warm upon its 
stony side—piteously enough, you might have thought, to move and melt it. 

And so it was. For see! the hard rock yielded and made way before the noble 
form of a knight in armour, who said, with compassionate voice, ‘‘ Maiden, wherefore 
these tears ?”’ 

‘* Because my father is dead, and his enemies have taken his castle, and I have no 
shelter and I have nothing to eat,” sobbed Klein-Else. 

“Tf that is all,” answered the noble knight, ‘‘it is easily made straight.” And 
with that he turned to the rock and said, ‘‘ Open, hoary rock.” 

And the hoary rock opened, and disclosed a treasure of every imaginable kind of 
riches stored around—jewels, and coin, and shining armour, and dazzling dresses. “AIL 
this is yours, Klein-Else,” said the knight. ‘‘ You have but to take what you will 
when you will ; it will never grow less. You have only to say, ‘ Open, hoary rock,’ 
and these treasures will always appear at your bidding. Dispose of them as you like, 
only make a good use of them, for on that depends all your future happiness. I will 
come and see you again in seven years, and I shall see what use you have made of my 

ift. But you must remember my name, or woe will be to you.” So he whispered 
is name in her ear and disappeared. 


Klein-Else then took the poor post of Aennenfis/, or hen-wife, at the 
next baron’s castle, and only used her treasure on Sundays, first taking 
‘out a radiant garment like sunbeams, then one silvery, like the moon, 
and, lastly, one sparkling as the stars, and the baron fell in love with 
her, and sought everywhere for the beautiful lady who was all the while 
hen-wife in his own kitchen. The last time he succeeded in slipping a 
gold ring on her finger, which Klein-Else sent up in a pancake that she 
persuaded the cook to let her make. The baron, having this clue, sent 
for the hennenfos?, and she became his wife. Years of pleasure and 
happiness passed by, and Klein-Else had forgotten the claims of the 
poor and needy, the wants of her neighbours, the account to be 
rendered, and the very name of him whose generosity had been the 
source of all her prosperity. One day, her husband, while telling her 
how much he loved her, how happy she had made him, and how long 
they had been together, says— 

‘*Nothing can separate us now . . . to think it is seven years! No, it wants a 
few weeks, but it will soon be seven years. Seven———” He turned to look at her, 
for he perceived that, as he spoke she had loosened her hold of him, and now he saw 
she was pale and trembling. ‘‘But what ails you, Elschen? Elschen dear ! Speak to 
me, Elschen,” he added, with anxiety, for she sank back almost unconscious against 


: the bank. 
* Little Elisabeth. 
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“T shall be better presently,” stammered the baroness. ‘‘I think the scent of the - 
flowers is too powerful. I don’t feel quite well. Take me down by the side of the 
water ; I shall be better presently.” An attendant took the babe from her arms, and 
the baron remembered afterwards that, as she parted from it she embraced it with a 
passionate flood of tears. Then he led her to the side of the stream, and bathed her 
burning forehead in the cooling flood. 

Suddenly voices in angry altercation were heard through the trees, and the 
servants summoned the baron with excited gesticulations, saying there was a strange 
knight, all in armour, who claimed to see the baroness. 


The baron, of course, angrily rushed away, and— 


Now she was left alone by the side of the stream, where, as the henwenfos/, she 
had first washed away the stains of servitude, and dressed herself to meet him who 
was to teach her to love. It was beside that stream she had sat, and her tears had 
mingled with it, as she had vowed that if ever such joy was hers as now she owned, 
her treasure should be for those who were outcast and suffering, as she had been, and 
her happiness should be in making others happy. 

How had she fulfilled her vow? From that time to this it had passed out of mind. 
Filled with her own gratification, she had left the orphan in her bereavement, the 
suffering in their misery, nor stretched out a helping hand. 

The seven years were spent, and there was, no doubt, the knight come to seek an 
account of the treasure he had intrusted to her. She had not only to meet him with 
shame for its misuse, but even his name she had forgotten. . . . Suddenly the 
knight stood before her, and terrible he was to look at in his shining armour. As she 
saw him she screamed and swooned away. But he touched her, bade her rise, and 
then beckoned her to follow him, and she could not choose but obey. He led her 
over the stream. . . and when they reached the rock she knew so well . . . he said, 
in solemn accents, ‘‘Open, hoary rock.” But to her he said, ‘*Look !” 

Then she could not choose but look. But oh, horror! in place of the coin and 
jewels, armour and apparel, it was filled with wasted forms, bowed with misery and 
distress—the tear-worn orphan, the neglected sick. Here she saw lying a youth, wan 
and emaciated, struck down in all the promise of boyhood, and his mother tore her 
hair in agony by his. And there stood a father, gaunt and grey, vainly grappling with 
Hunger, who was stealing away his children one by one before his face. Here—but 
she could bear no more. She sank upon the ground, and hid her face for very shame. 

“ The ransom of ¢hese it is you have spent upon yourself,” thundered the pitiless 
knight, and every word was a death-knell. 


The baron and his servants continued their search for the unknown knight, but they 
found him not. . . He only found the lifeless body of Klein-Else kneeling against 
the hoary rock ! 


Grimm’s admirable “ Peewit”—in which the seeming boor triumphs 
over his clever neighbours and leads them to jump, one after another, 
into the water after the reflected clouds, which they take to be sheep— 
and the “Turnip,” are embodied in Household Stories, as “ How the 
Richest became the Poorest;” and, like their prototypes, sets all 
attempts at extracting a moral at defiance in its jovial, rollicking 
absurdity. 

In “ Luxehale’s Wives” there is perhaps some objectionable element ; 
and it might be urged both that the subject is too broadly treated, and 
that if touched upon at all, it should be drawn, even in a legend, with 
truth. 

Mr. Kennedy justly represents in the preface to his /rish Fireside 
Stories, that they might with more claim be called the stories of the 
Aryan peoples in their Irish dress; and as he gives a reference, at the 
conclusion of his most amusing little collection, to some sources of 
general folk-lore, it is a little surprising that he does not mention 
Taylor’s inimitable translation, reprinted by Mr. Ruskin, of Grimm's. 
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series. It is much to be wished that Mr. Kennedy would complete 
his labours by seeking out in the west and south of Ireland all 
the tales and legends that can be gathered relating to super- 
natural beings, national superstitions, dreams, and omens, in which 
[reland is especially rich, and of which a great part bear a decidedly 
specific and Oriental character. A careful analysis of these, compared 
with their Hindoo varieties, would be full of interest and value. We 
have never seen any written record of the ‘“ Headless Coach”—ae., a 
phantom coach, whose driver, passengers, and horses are without 
heads—which is still terrific in certain parts of Limerick County. 
Grimm’s beautiful story of “Snowdrop,” with her cheeks blood-red, her 
skin snow-white, and her hair as black as the ebony window-frame, 
comes up again in the Irish “Twelve Wild Geese,” where Snow-White- 
and-Rose-Red’s brothers, are turned into these birds, and she wanders 
out into the world to look for them, and delivers ther from the spell by 
spinning twelve shirts of bog-down—the canna grass—without speaking, 
laughing, or crying for five years. And here, be it observed, there is, 
as in the Deccan tale of ‘‘ Brave Seventee Bai,” an evident assertion of 
the singular power which lies in women when their wills are excited 
and bent to any task. 

The “ Wonderful Cake” is suggestive of Grimm’s “Mouse, Bird, 
and Sausage,” and like the sausage, the cake comes toa bad end. In 
the Irish story, the inevitable fox appears and beguiles the cake to climb 
farther and farther up his back till it is perched on his nose, when a 
toss-up ends both the cake and the tale. It is an excellent story for 
telling. The “ False Bride” is Grimm’s ‘“Goose-girl,” in which the 
real princess is frightened into silence, and the prince marries the 
waiting-maid. The “ Maid in the Country Underground” is Grimm’s 
“Mother Holle,” a very ancient myth, combining also the old idea of 
benefits repaid even by inanimate things. The worn hedge that was 
carefully stept over, the loaves taken out of the oven, the apple-tree 
shaken, and the cows milked, the sparrows and the beggar fed, here 
equally come to the rescue against the powers or incidents of evil 
tendency. The “Greek Princess and the Young Gardener” is a version 
of Grimm’s “Goiden Bird,” one of the prettiest of the German tales, 
and immortalized by Cruikshank’s etching of the young prince seated 
on the fox’s tail, and scudding “over stock and stone till their hair 
whistled in the wind.” The sleeping Court surrounding the Irish 
Golden-Locks, guarded by spells, is one of the best known features of 
folk-lore, as is also the necessity laid upon the instrument of disen- 
chantment of choosing the common cage, and shabby saddle and 
bridle instead of the golden, in the capture of the bird and _ horse. 
This choice of the sordid outside is adopted by Shakspeare from 
Eastern sources in his “ Merchant of Venice.” ‘The final disenchantment 
of the loyal fox by cutting off his head and tail, contains the primitive, 
constantly recurring idea of the value of obedience or a vow, and of 
painful sacrifice towards restoration to any forfeited condition. 

The “Gilla na Gruaga Donna” contains Grimm’s two tales of the 
“Nose ” and the “Salad,” in the last of which occur the fairy wishing- 
cloak, and the piece of gold that returns as soon as spent. The “ Princess 
in the Catskins,” is nearly identical with Grimm’s ‘“‘ Catskin,” and “ Ash- 
puttel,” and all three are variations upon “Cinderella.” The “ Well at 
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the World’s End” is the very Eastern tale of the “ Water of Life,” 
which is beautifully told in Grimm’s series. ‘The “ Haughty Princess” 
is the German “ King Grisly Beard,” also better in Grimm’s stories, the 
very great advantage of which is that every shade of coarseness and 
vulgarity is weeded out of them. There are in Mr. Kennedy’s collection 
several genuine Irish stories; one, the “Fairy Rath of Clonnagowan,” 
showing the instinctive horror of the Irish at entering or even approaching 
the rvaths of their country ; and the sketches the “Rock of Cashel” 
and the “ Tree of the Seven Thorns,” which embody national traditions 
and the strong faith and sound belief in certain religious truths. 

We must acknowledge that none of the tales in these collections to 
our taste equal the special charm of some of the German Popular Stories 
as told by Mr. ‘Taylor, and which linger in the mind with an impression 
as clearly and deeply cut in later life as on their first perusal. For 
instance, ‘‘ Jorinda and Jorindel,” in which the beautiful evening, the 
rays of the setting sun, and the song of the turtle-doves, when Jorinda 
sits down under the walls of the enchanted castle, convey the distinctive 
impression to the reader of the sadness which falls upon the lovers 
while Jorinda was singing her pretty plaintive ditty— 

The ringdove sang from the willow spray, 

Well-a-day ! well-a-day ! 
He mourned for the fate 
‘ Of his lovely mate, 
Well-a-day ! 
The song ceased suddenly, Jorindel turned to see the reason, and 
beheld his Jorinda changed into a nightingale; so that her song ended 
with a mournful jug, jug. And the prettiest of all weapons of disenchant- 
ment is the beautiful purple flower with a dew-drop as big as a large 
pearl, with which Jorindel again obtains his love. The “ Juniper Tree,” 
with the bird-spirit of the murdered boy singing so sweetly, that every 
one leaves what he is doing to listen to it, has also that distinctive 
character of fitness and retribution which affects the mind as if it were 
reality. The same sense of intense reality, though in another mood, 
carries the reader through the glorious absurdities of “ Chanticleer and 
Partlet” with a perfect acceptation of their impossibilities. The Eastern 
representation of the personality of animals and inanimate things forms 
a special charm of these adventures. And though not claiming such 
antiquity as many of the myths of folk-lore, being probably of purely 
Teutonic origin, nothing can exceed as a story the “ Elfin Grove ” with 
its accumulation of fairy delights, and the pretty friendship between 
Gossamer from the Elfin Grove, and Elfie, the daughter of the child 
who had once been allowed to live for seven years with the fairies. In 
the cultivation of the fancy and lighter element of imagination, within 
proper limits, nothing can be safer or purer from harm than such stories 
as these. 

Before dismissing the subject of legendary folk-lore, we must advert 
to two tales in Household Stories, which are examples of the Christian 
or medizval type, without any mixture of pagan origin. The “Two 


Cousins of St. Peter,” and “St. Peter’s Three Loaves,” are tales 
which, though childish, and in some sense too much bordering upon 
the grotesque when trenching upon the Sacred Person of our Lord, 
are still full of the soundest theology in regard to both His Divine 
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and Human attributes. In the first, where St. Peter’s two cousins 
are represented as a nun, or person under vows, and a girl in 
ordinary life, the Apostle is bidden first to open the gate of heaven to 
an eminent saint. St. Peter, of course, thought it was the nun, and 
was greatly surprised to see the angels welcoming the poor girl in 
common life. Soon afterwards, on being told that another of his family 
was expected who had but just achieved her salvation, he was still more 
astonished to find that this was the nun. But the Divine Saviour bade 
him remember that she who performed her ordinary lowly duties with 
exactness in the world was far more pleasing in His sight than one who 
aspired to a higher standard and fell short of it. 

In “St. Peter’s Three Loaves” there are many beautiful touches, 
showing the loving-kindness, patience, long-suffering, and continual 
forgiveness of our Blessed Lord with His children. Journeying in a 
mountain district, and instructing the disciple in heavenly things, our 
Lord saw that St. Peter was faint with hunger and fatigue, and sent him 
forward to a cottage out of sight. St. Peter, hastening thither in faith, 
found a peasant woman baking bread, and telling her that he and his 
Companion had been fasting many hours, he received three loaves as 
alms ; and rolling the third in his mantle for his own use when wearied 
with his Master’s long prayers, he returned to his Companion, Whom he 
found still kneeling under the pines. On being asked what success he 
had met with, the Apostle spoke of two loaves, but still kept the third 
concealed under his arm. They sat down to their frugal meal, and 
never had the Divine Master appeared so familiar, confiding, and 
affectionate. St. Peter listened to every word with delight, and as he 
did so, began to feel great misgivings as to his hidden loaf. When the 
meal was done, our Lord stopped the disciple, who was going on, and 
said that as they had been fed, they should surely return thanks, and 
St. Peter gladly knelt down. Again the Divine Master spoke, and said 
that as they had been fed so abundantly, He should wish to return 
thanks with outspread arms, and immediately stretched out His own as 
an example. St. Peter still kept the loaf rolled up, and said within 
himself, that though recommended, he had not been commanded to do 
this act. Then meeting his Master’s eyes fixed on him with deep 
affection, all other considerations gave way, and spreading out his arms 
the loaf rolled to the ground. Still taking no notice of this, our Lord 
finished His prayer, and was about to go on His way, when, struck to 
the heart, the Apostle stopped Him, and confessed everything he had 
thought and done. It is hardly necessary to say that, although, as we 
have remarked, such legends are apt to degenerate into the frivolous, 
they also subserve a better end than mere amusement. 


A FRENCIL ACCOUNT OF OUR HIGHER EDUCATION. 


De Penseignement superieur en Angleterre et en Ecosse. Rapport addressé a son Exc. 

M. le Ministre de l’instruction publique. Par D. Demogeot et H. Montucci. 

It is now about twenty years since the great struggle in France 
on the question of “liberty of teaching” came to an end. For years 
the country had been split into two great parties—the advocates of a 
State monopoly of education, and the assertors of the principle that 
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teaching should be free. On the side of liberty were ranged the leaders 
of the Catholic party, Lacordaire, Ravignan, Montalembert, and others, 
many who have since become famous and passed to their rest ; on the 
side of monopoly and slavery those pretended Liberals whose liberalism 
mainly consists in tolerating none who oppose their own opinions. For 
once right triumphed, and since that time the question of education, 
pushed out of the arena of politics by themes more stirring, has 
occupied comparatively little of the attention of Frenchmen. 

When, indeed, an active and enterprizing Minister has presided over 
the department of public instruction, reforms on a small scale have been 
attempted. Thus, M. Duruy, who is allowed even by those most 
opposed to his principles to be a man of learning and ability, has 
introduced partial changes into the French Zycées, some of them of 
considerable merit. Desirous of gradually extending his reforms, he 
conceived the idea of borrowing from the system pursued in England 
and Scotland those points which were acknowledged to work well, or 
should be found to produce better results than the corresponding 
Continental methods. To this end he charged MM. Demogeot and 
Montucci with the task of visiting Great Britain, and studying, from 
personal observation in its working and results, the system there 
adopted. The result of their labours has been two large volumes, the 
second of which we have before us for review. 

The report of MM. Demogeot and Montucci, besides the qualities 
of a good specimen of its kind, clearness, fulness of detail, methodical 
arrangement, and conciseness, has excellencies which we do not gene- 
rally look for in works of this class. We have no hesitation in saying 
that it is the best account of our systems of education from a foreign 
pen that we have ever had the pleasure of reading. For interest, 
impartiality of statement, accuracy of detail, and general grasp of the 
subject, it is superior to most English works on the same theme. The 
reader will also be struck with the modesty with which they express 
their conclusions, and the courtesy and kindness with which, while 
giving an adverse criticism, they speak of every institution and person 
they have come across. Where so much is admirable it would be 
ungracious to insist on minor inaccuracies, and these are remarkably 
few considering the vastness of the labour, and the multitude and 
diversity of details that have been brought together. 

We proceed now to point out to the best of our ability what has 
been the general impression produced on our foreign visitors by our 
method of educating ; what has struck them as its weak and what its 
strong points; and, finally, what modifications in their own system 
have been suggested to them by their visit to this country. It was 
natural that, on setting foot on English soil, they should pitch on 
Oxford and Cambridge—to a foreigner, even more than to an 
Englishman, the centres of our intellectual life—as the places from 
which to begin their inquiry. They take no pains to conceal the 
admiration with which these, the most magnificent relics of the middle 
ages that yet survive, impressed them. Finding themselves suddenly 
after the bustle and noise of London in the streets of Oxford, struck by 
the splendour and beauty of its ancient buildings, by its academic 
costumes, the legacy of past ages, by the air of antiquity that invests 
everything there, persons as well as things, they seemed to have gone 
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back 500 years to a world that has long passed away. It would bea 
great error, however, to judge of the state of learning or of the actual 
direction of intellectual tendencies, as the authors of these volumes 
seem to have done to a certain extent, from the outward aspect of our 
Universities. Beneath forms indeed ancient and customs that bear 
the stamp of time, a revolution is working itself out that threatens to 
make as clean a sweep of the past as the most fervent apostle of change 
could wish. ‘There is indeed, as our authors remark, a determined 
resistance to innovation, evident in the caution with which reforms are 
accepted, and in the stubborn opposition that is offered to any proposal 
to do away with what has been consecrated by the lapse of ages. But 
this, instead of being due to the action of the men who constitute the 
real University—its leaders and teachers—is done in spite of them. No; 
the spirit of conservatism has its fortress in the ranks of the Anglican 
clergy, men who, having long since ceased to take an active interest in 
University work or to keep themselves acquainted with its progress, 
are concerned only with this—to maintain by their votes the laws and 
customs that were in force when they were students. As soon as the 
right of suffrage is restricted to those immediately interested in the 
University, opposition to change will be a thing not to be feared but 
rather desired. We must entirely agree with our authors on the practical 
utility of a spirit of conservatism, which is always on the watch to check 
exaggerated innovation. It is needless to add that many other obvious 
points in the outward aspect of Oxford attracted their notice, parti- 
cularly the gravity and decorum of the authorities, so that, after 
being present at a meeting of the Congregation, they compared their 
feelings to those of Cineas when he came from visiting the Senate. 

Only a very slight acquaintance with our large Universities was 
sufficient to disclose the principal difference that distinguishes our 
higher education from that of France. The authors express it clearly 
and concisely thus— 


In France, where public school education includes those general portions of study 
that have for their end to form the mind, higher education is decidedly professional in 
its nature. Its object is to fit one for some special career—the bar, the pulpit, the 
medical profession, for important Government posts, or private enterprize. 

In England, where public school education is less complete, less advanced, a 
portion of the work which would seem to belong to the first stage is deferred to a 
later, and interferes with its exclusive character (p. 691). 


Education, in that large and literal sense which prescinds from anything 
so narrow as the mere knowledge of a profession, means rather the 
reduction of the mind to such a form that it becomes a fit instrument 
for any intellectual pursuit, whether in the department of science, art, 
philosophy, or government, than the actual acquisition of learning. 
Mere instruction is not education, but education supposes instruction 
in that manner, method, and degree that it shall really mould into shape 
and symmetry the intellectual and moral faculties of man. And it seems 
to us that the English Universities, in taking it for granted that youths, 
when they come from Winchester, Eton, or Rugby, have not reached 
this standard, recognize the only conditions on which they could pretend 
to give a real education. ‘There is one question of higher education 
about which we were very anxious to see the opinion of these able 
writers, since it is a question that has been and is still warmly debated 
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among us, and upon which, therefore, we might reasonably expect to 
get light from the impartial criticism of foreigners. We refer to the 
controversy as to whether a University system which confines itself to a 
few well-selected branches of knowledge, and insists on excellence in 
them, is best fitted to develope a man’s mental faculties and fit him for 
command, knowledge, and usefulness ; or, on the other hand, a system 
which, while it applies the mind to a far larger circle of subjects, rests 
satisfied with a much shallower acquaintance with them. The authors 
do not seem to have come to any very definite conclusions on this head. 
The opinions they have put forth are expressed in a manner so guarded, 
and balanced by propositions so contradictory, that it is not easy to 
make out to which side they incline. In reading their remarks on the 
exclusive character of the Oxford system, and its encouragement to 
excellence on a few points, we had thought to have come across testi- 
monies highly favourable to a cherished conviction. What was our 
surprise, therefore, when we came to read their observations on the 
London system, to find that it was regarded with almost equal favour. 
The exigencies, perhaps, of their position withheld them from giving 
expression to conclusions that might prove unpalatable to a powerful 
and intolerant Minister. On the whole, they seem to incline to the 
Oxford system, and some of their remarks, if considered apart from 
assertions elsewhere, sum up in an admirable manner the real merits of 
that system, and testify to the high esteem in which they hold it. We 
give a few extracts— 


The business of a University, it has been said, is not to instruct, but to form. What 
it has to do is to submit the mind to a wholesome training, without caring to burden it 
with an unwieldly mass of erudition (p. 172). 

To the honour of the Universities we are bound to acknowledge that, in extending 
their conquests, they have not abandoned their original aim. They have continued 
faithful to the admirable principle that regards the formation of man in his intellectual 
and moral aspects as the real end of education (p. 173). 

Oxford and Cambridge would have little to gain and much to lose by eagerness to 
make of their students des hommes speciaux—versed in every science except that of 
man, stocked, for instance, with stores of botanical or entomological knowledge, 
skilful in counting an insect’s legs, or discovering by means of the microscope the 
phenomena that moss exhibits in its growth, but unskilled in knowledge of themselves 
and in that of their fellow-men (p. 173). 


If we now turn to that part of the report which treats of the London 
University, we meet with statements that seem scarcely consistent with 
the above extracts— 


The spirit that is adopted and claimed as its own by the University of London, at 
the very outset of the student’s course, with the great name of Bacon—a name so 
glorious to England as its watchword—is the spirit of modern days, the spirit of 


experimental science (p. 262). 

As to the moderate requirements of the matriculation examination . . . we think 
that they are exacted with wisdom, and will be found advantageous; thanks to them, 
the literary man, the lawyer, the man of the world, will not remain in ignorance of the 
phenomena or laws of nature (p. 263). 


How do regulations of this sort deserve to be called either wise or 
useful if, for the sake of a smattering of knowledge on a multitude of 
useless subjects—useless, that is to say, for general purposes of 
education—they rob a man of all education worthy of the name, if 
their grandest success seems to be the creation of a stunted, shallow 
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encyclopedist ? ? Our authors tell us truly enough that “le danger de ce 
systéme était d’etendre outre mesure la superficie aux dépens de la 
profundeur” (p. 264). But they add incorrectly—* L’Universite a 
prévu et évité I’écueil.” It has done nothing of the kind. It is 
precisely on this rock that the University has struck, as all know 
who are acquainted with its examinations and with the results 
of its working. It may be that, while fully convinced of the superi- 
ority of the Oxford system as an instrument of education, they 
were so sensible of the deficiencies of the older Universities with 
regard to the study of natural sciences that, in their successful 
cultivation at London they saw an omission supplied, and imagined 
something like perfection as the consequence. They failed to 
note that London, while supplying an omission, had neglected a 
point of capital importance, and missed entirely the true end of 
education. It is true that, at Oxford and Cambridge, the study of 
natural science has up to this been almost entirely neglected. Our 
authors do not exaggerate when they tell us— 


Quant aux sciences, physiques, chimiques, médicales et biologiques, elles se 
glissent tinidement dans l'une et l’autre Université. Mais ce sont encore des intrus 
peu farorisés, peu récompensés, et partant peu populaires (p. 14). 


And a University really worthy of that title should offer facilities for 
the acquisition of any branch of knowledge. ‘This, however, is an 
omission which the old Universities can easily supply without abandon- 
ing one iota of the spirit of their admirable method, while London, 
if she really wishes to educate, must remodel her whole system. 

We might dwell on other points of difference between our ancient 
and modern Universities, differences that have not escaped the notice 
of MM. Demogeot and Montucci, but we will single out one that seems 
to us to sum up and account for all the rest. If a University, rightly 
understood, “implies the assemblage of strangers from all parts in one 
spot for the communication and circulation of thought on every kind of 
knowledge,” it is clear that Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham are the 
only institutions in this country that can challenge the title. The 
Londen University being nothing more nor less than a body of exami- 
ners, before which students presented themselves at certain periods for 
examination, is a mere abstraction, which offers no mutual reaction. 
It does not, therefore, truly educate, for, as Dr. Newman has well 
remarked— 


The general principles of any study you may learn by books at home ; but the 
detail, the colour, the tone, the air, the life which makes it live in you, you must catch 
all these from those in whom it lives already. . . . You must aspire to visit the 
great masters in Florence and in Rome.* 


The most striking and original feature [observe our authors] in the teaching of 
Oxford and Cambridge is the tutorial system. 


With all its drawbacks, this system recommends itself to our 
authors, after a careful consideration of its workings and results, as a 
system well adapted to the English character, and for points of detail 
and the cultivation of accurate habits of thought, as unsurpassed by any 
other system. Its chief disadvantage would seem to lie in the fact that 


* Newman On Universities, pp. 13, 14. 
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it not only discourages professorial teaching, or teaching by the 
delivery of courses of public lectures, but well-nigh extinguishes it. 
Against this last-mentioned method of instruction, which is the only 
one recognized in the Scotch and Continental Universities, there has 
arisen in this country a prejudice not altogether reasonable. A lecture, 
it is contended, is only a book, and that none of the best, a book 
which can be read only once, if we except the case of Padua, where 
Jecturing was carried to such perfection that servants, as the writers 
pleasantly note, could attend class in place of their masters, and bring 
home the lecture cleanly copied out. But it may be urged on the other 
side that some of the most splendid monuments of human genius have 
first appeared as University lectures. Had there not existed University 
-chairs to call into activity all the energies of men, the greatest minds 
might have remained ignorant of, or not cared to bring forth, the rich 
stores of knowledge of which they were possessed. 

We have heard a good deal lately of the marvellous acquaintance of 
Oxford students with philosophy, and how freely the examinations show 
them to have ranged through its almost limitless pastures. It had struck 
us that what was termed philosophy might turn out to be mere poetry 
-or romance, and we find a strong confirmation of this surmise in the 
work before us. MM. Demogeot and Montucci have reckoned at their 
true value these philosophizing free-lances, whose philosophy mainly 
consists of a mass of unsorted opinions thrown together without order 
r method, and resting on no more rational basis than intense feeling or 
lively imagination. 

Referring to some remarks of Mr. Pattison on the subject, the 
avriters observe— 


From the very terms of this estimate, passed by a competent judge, it is easy to see 
that it is not pure eulogy: it includes severe criticism too. These brilliant philo- 
sophical essays of the literary honour men of Oxford are in reality neither philosophy 
nor science in the historical sense. If we ask the process they are produced by, we 
shall see that they are only second-hand or third-hand knowledge gathered without 
proofs from hasty lectures, and not the lasting fruit of patient personal research. 
These dashing generalizations are not based upon a study of facts, which alone could 
justify them. ‘To gather with a rapid touch the bloom of current opinions, easily to 
handle the terms which express it, to get from an able and experienced tutor the 
fashionable tone for treating all possible subjects, with a few happy quotations from 
Aristotle thrown in, is all a student has time to do between moderations and his final 
examination. All this is not ‘‘philosophy:” it is rhetoric upon philosophical 
questions ; it is the revival of the Greek sophistic art, hitherto condemned by all wise 
thinkers (p. 180). 


The question of religion so intimately allied with true education, 
does not seem to have awakened any very warm sympathies in the 
breasts of the authors. It is, however, treated with a distant respect, 
which, while it leaves something more positive to be desired, stands in 
pleasant contrast with the studied insult which this subject meets with 
at the hands of too many Continental writers. On a point closely 
connected with religion, the degree of moral restraint to which it is 
advisable to subject young students, they have expressed themselves 
very severely on the French system as compared with that of England. 


Besides these very useful examples, there is another very precious advantage which 
we envy the English Universities when we think of some of our higher schools—we 
mean their spirit, their moral discipline. Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, &c., are not, 
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of course, so many austere Thebaids: an English student need not be a saint. But 
still how great the difference is between his life and the life of a considerable portion 
of our pupils; between the decency, the moral dignity, the self-respect and respect for 
authority which characterizes him, and the licence, the daring vice, the mutual 
corruption of the two sexes, the blustering way-of-the-world which is made a point of 
by the students in our great towns! In England, where the schoolboy enjoys a large 
helping of freedom, the University student under a similar discipline scarcely notices 
his transition; the /ycée pupil is subject to a severe rule, the student is abandoned 
without reserve or guide or controlling eye to the unbridled licence of a capital. Is it 
surprising that he finds his brain turned by the contrast? (p. 702). 


Our limits will not allow us to examine the opinions of these writers. 
on the Scotch Universities, a subject that presents almost as many 
points of interest as the one which we have already discussed. 

The modifications that have been suggested to them by their visit to 
England, as likely to be attended with happy results if introduced into 
France, are shortly these. ‘They recommend that the students in France 
should be made to rely more on their own personal exertions, that the 
powerful principle of emulation under a different form should be brought 
more into play, that a more familiar manner of teaching should be 
adopted, and finally, that the professors should‘ be restrained from 
ceaseless innovation. 

We had always thought, till the appearance of these volumes, that 
our neighbours laid so much stress on our political institutions, because 
they imagined we had nothing to teach them on any other point. We 
are glad to find out that they have at last crossed the Channel to 
borrow a few hints from our educational systems. We English are 
flattered with the attention we attract abroad, and give a_ hearty 
welcome to the works that are written about us. If they are founded 
on misapprehension, ignorance, or prejudice, we are amazed with their 
blunders; if they are the result of intelligent appreciation, we may 
gather from them useful lessons. It is in the latter class that the work 
of MM. Demogeot and Montucci deserves a high place. These able 
writers have not only seized the prominent lineaments of our educa- 
tional systems, but they have penetrated to their origin and grasped 
their aim. In conclusion, we may say of their labours that we have 
rarely read a book from which we have derived at the same time so 
much pleasure and so much profit. 


NEW SERIES OF DE ROSSI’S BULLETTINO DI ARCHAZLOGIA. 
Bullettino di Archelogia Cristiana. Del Commendatore G. B. de Rossi. Seconda 

Serie, Nos. IL, II., III. Roma, Salviucci; Londra, C. J. Stewart, 11, King 

William Street, Strand. 

We are glad to see that the new series of this excellent work is pub- 
lished in octavo instead of the somewhat inconvenient quarto of the 
former series, and although those who have taken in the work for the last 
seven years may regret the change in the former, yet to new subscribers 
the advantage is all on the side of the new Budlettino. It is beautifully 
printed on excellent paper, and each number of forty pages of letter-press 
is illustrated by three pages of lithograph. It comes out quarterly instead 
of monthly, or bi-monthly as had been the case latterly, and the price 
remains the same. ‘The strongest reason, however, which induces us to - 
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recommend this work so particularly at this time is that it is the only 
means of making known the discoveries made from time to time in the 
Roman Catacombs, and thus stirring up the hearts of lovers of Roma 
Sotterranean to contribute towards the expense of the excavations. The 
liberal hand of Pius the Ninth, the a/ter Damasus as De Rossi calls 
him can no longer supply the funds necessary for carrying on the work, 
and it is not likely that the invaders of Rome, who seem to desire a 
return to paganism, would care to spend money on the ancient shrines 
of Christianity. Even before the sad events of last September, English 
money had very materially assisted De Rossi in his excavations. In 
the first number of the new series there is an interesting account of the 
discovery of an historic chamber in the Catacomb of Preetextatus, and 
the author commences thus: “It is now my duty to announce to the 
public and give a brief description of the first fruits of an excavation in 
the Cemetery of Praetextatus, which the Commission of Sacred 
Archeology has taken in hand, having gratefully received the kind and 
liberal offerings of some lovers of sacred antiquities, all of the English 
nation. The promoter of this generous contribution has been Dr. 
Northcote, whose zeal for the Roman Catacombs and for the diffusion 
of knowledge about them is known to the world by several of his 
writings, among which stands pre-eminent his compendium of Rema 
Sotterranea, of which translations from the English into other languages 
are already making their appearance. [We understand the French 
translation was in the press when the war broke out; and a German 
translation was also nearly completed.|_ ‘The special object of the con- 
tributors is to afford assistance to the Commission of Sacred Archeology, 
in order that the recovery of the famous and most important historic 
crypts of the Cemetery of Pretextatus might be continued and com- 
pleted. Hardly had the work been resumed than it was crowned with 
the happiest success ; and | set myself to relate it both as a duty of my 
office towards the studious, and also for the honour and satisfaction 
of the thoughtful and courteous helpers in the good work. Their 
prudent expectations could not have had a more speedy beginning 
of fulfilment.” We regret that our limited space does not admit of our 
giving the entire account, for it is extremely interesting to trace the 
process by which an archeologist like De Rossi arrives at his con- 
clusions. In Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow’s Roma Sotterranea (p. 79) 
there is a woodcut of the sepulchre of St. Januarius which was discovered 
in 1857, and further explorations in 1866 in the same neighbourhood 
revealed an enormous mass of rubbish such as usually marks the devas- 
tation of some remarkable crypt. The first work of De Rossi in 1870 
was to remove this rubbish, and then was brought to light a very large 
arcosolium with traces of rich decoration in marble, stucco, and painting. 
The devastation had been so complete that many of the broken pieces 
of marble were found to have fallen through into a lower piano of the 
lower catacomb, and among these De Rossi found to his inexpressible 
delight some fragments with the well-known characters of Pope Damasus. 
In the sepulchre of St. Januarius had been found sufficient to make out 
the inscription—BEATISSIMO MARTYRI JANUARIO DAMASUS EPISCOP. FECIT. 
(See Rom. Sott., p. 80.) And the Salzburg Itinerary had said: “ You 
will enter a large cavern, and there you will find St. Urban, Bishop and 
Confessor ; and in another Felicissimus and Agapitus, Martyrs, and 
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Deacons of Sixtus ; and in a third place Quirinus, Martyr; and in a 
fourth Januarius, Martyr.” The two latter shrines having been dis- 
covered and identified, it seemed evident to De Rossi that his newly- 
discovered arcosolium, so richly adorned in ancient times, and deemed 
worthy of a special inscription by Pope Damasus, must have been the 
resting place of either Urban, or of the two martyred Deacons of Sixtus. 
It was evidently a place of pilgrimage, for the gallery had been widened 
to admit of the approach of devout worshippers ; and opposite the tomb 
a kind of apse had been hollowed out, at the end of which, instead of 
the episcopal throne, is the mouth of a long gallery, so that a con- 
siderable number of people might have been assembled in view of 
the shrine. In fact, there is no other example in the Catacombs of so 
singular an arrangement, which resembles that of some of the basilicas 
where the matroneum, or place for women, is placed directly behind the 
Bishop’s throne. ‘The Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian was so con- 
structed (See Bul/ettino, 1867, p. 72). The question remains, which of 
the two first crypts mentioned in the Itinerary has now been discovered ? 
The Damasine letters on the fragments hitherto found form the end of 
a line... VS. MARTYS. Now martys, the ordinary Greek form 
for martyr, is never used for a contraction for martyres, and we cannot 
complete the inscription by reading it: Fedicissimus et Agapit VS. It 
follows, therefore, that we must supply the letters, Urban VS. MARTYS. 
It is to be hoped that further excavations will bring out with more 
certainty the truth of De Rossi’s conclusion, and that our countrymen 
will be encouraged to continue their assistance which is so gracefully 
acknowledged by the Roman archeologist. 

The Audletino contains two very interesting papers on a bit of tile 
with a Christian stamp on it, which was picked up among the marbles 
in the newly-discovered emporium on the Tiber. De Rossi traces this 
stamp to Syracuse, Thebes in Egypt, and to Lycia, whence it seems to have 
originated, and to have been known as early as the third century. There 
are papers on the Dolphin as a Christian symbol even before the use of 
the acrostic IX@YC, on lamps with Christian emblems upon them, on a 
remarkable inscription of Pope Sergius the First, on the ancient frescos 
of the Pope in the old Basilica of S. Paolo fuori /e mura, and finally an 
account of the Mithraic cave recently discovered by F. Mullooly under- 
neath the subterranean Church of San Clemente. We think we have 
said enough to show the variety of matters treated of in this interesting 
periodical. 


PONTIFICATE OF PIUS THE NINTH. 

Pontificate of Pius the Ninth, Being the third edition of Rome and its Ruler. Con- 
tinued to the latest moment, and greatly enlarged. By J. F. Maguire, M.P. 
Longmans, 1870. 

Mr. Maguire has done very good service to the Church by his 
pen, as well as in Parliament. His book on the /rish in America was a 
service to the Church, for it brought out particularly the working of the 
religious elements in the national character of his countrymen in the 
New World, and removed many prejudices as well as many miscon- 
ceptions. No Englishman could read it without learning to respect 
the Irish nation far more than before, and we cannot help thinking that 
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the information conveyed by Mr. Maguire as to the influence and 
progress of the Church in America has had much to do with the 
improved tone of legislation and literature in respect of Ireland 
generally which has been now for some time remarkable. In the 
work before us Mr. Maguire has set before himself the noble task of 
removing the prejudice which rests upon all that concerns Rome and 
the Pope by a plain narrative of events and the statement of facts 
which he has been himself at the pains of investigating, and it is a good 
sign that so honest and so complete a book should have reached a third 
edition. By judicious omissions and compressions, Mr. Maguire has 
made room for a good deal of new matter, without enlarging materially 
the bulk of his volume. We have thus gained a complete narrative of the 
three attempts made at various times to despoil Pius the Ninth of his 
possessions—now at last successful for the moment ; an account also of 
the Vatican Council, and an explanation of the recent definition. We 
may notice two points in particular which seem to us to give the work 
unusual value. 

In the first place, Mr. Maguire gives a comparatively full account of 
Rome as it is—unless we are to say, as it was, before the invasion of 
Victor Emmanuel’s troops in September last. We believe that few, 
even of those who have been in Rome, have a complete idea of the 
works of public charity,and beneficence carried on in the Holy City, 
many of which, if not founded, have been signally promoted and 
assisted by the present Pope. It is very much to be desired, now that 
we are forced to some extent to argue for the Temporal Power on the 
ground of expediency as well as that of right, that people should under- 
stand that the occupation of Rome by the Italian Government means 
the destruction of an almost countless number of charitable works— 
educational institutions, hospitals, asylums, and the like, by which the 
whole world benefited. The advent of the Italian Court to the Quirinal 
Palace—in which the Chapel of the Conclave has already, we believe, 
been turned into a banquetting hall, and a huge ball-room designed for 
insertion between the two quadrangles—is very nearly the same sort of 
thing as if the Holy Sepulchre were turned to the purposes of the 
Alhambra. But the utter degradation and profanation of everything 
holy which will ensue if the Italians are allowed to have their will at 
Rome, is less likely to strike the feelings of Mr. Maguire’s readers than 
the absolute devastation of works of charity, the closing of places of 
education, the great increase of hardships entailed upon the poor, and 
the like, which is the certain issue of what is called the secularization of 
Rome and its States. A good picture of what goes on in Rome, and 
also of what will cease under the Piedmontese occupation, is perhaps as 
likely as anything to open the eyes of Englishmen generally to the 
detestable character of the change which they are so much inclined to 
applaud. 

In the second place, we are glad that English readers should have 
access to the calm and impartial Report on the condition of the Roman 
States drawn up many years ago for the French Government by M. de 
Rayneval. We believe that the Report did not satisfy those to whom it 
was addressed, who desired something that might justify the policy 
afterwards pursued by the Emperor in the Italian war and in his 
subsequent betrayal of the Pope, but it is the report of a thorough 
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statesman, drawn up with that lucidity which characterizes such 
documents when proceeding from the pen of Frenchmen, and it is. 
therefore one of the best as well as the most authoritative vindications 
of the Pontifical system that can be presented to any one whose desire 
is, not to justify a preconceived opinion, but to know the truth. 


Notices. 


1. ON noticing last April the work of Ronsch, /fala et Vulgata, we 
expressed a regret that “while we have long possessed able works, 
both dictionaries and grammars, to assist us to an understanding of the 
Hellenistic idiom of Sacred Scripture, there has up to the present been 
little thought of performing the same service for the [atin dialect of the 
Vulgate.” We, however, ventured to hope that the work of Ronsch 
might lead to a complete grammar and lexicon of the language of the 
Vulgate. ‘This desire has been gratified sooner than we could have 
hoped by a Catholic Professor of Exegesis. Dr. Kaulen, a tutor at the 
University of Bonn, who by two valuable works, viz., a treatise on Die 
Sprachenverwirring zu Babe (Freiburg, 1860), and a splendid Ges- 
chichte der Vulgata (Mainz, 1868), has won for himself a pre-eminent 
place among modern Exegetists, has now presented us with a handbook 
to the Vulgate, in which the lexical and grammatical peculiarities of the 
authentic version are considered. Impressed by the truth that the 
Vulgate is the special Bible of the Catholic priest, and that its study is 
chiefly impeded by a want of acquaintance with, and a consequent 
depreciation of, its idiom, he aimed at offering to the practical wants of 
the priest and of students a means which, while it facilitated the under- 
standing of the Vulgate and justified the authority of the dialect, might 
lead in an efficacious way to a more energetic study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. If we are not altogether mistaken, we believe the learned author 
will attain his end. In our notice of ROnsch’s work we remarked, as 
one of its greatest defects, that the special meanings which translators 
had to give to the Latin words in order to express the new Christian 
ideas, were almost entirely neglected, and we are rejoiced to perceive 
that Dr. Kaulen has for the most part filled in this sensible gap. For 
after some not unimportant remarks in the first book (Elementarlehre) 
on pronunciation, spelling, and punctuation, he in the second book 
discusses words and word-forms in nine chapters, corresponding to the 
nine parts of speech, substantives, adjectives, &c. In each of these 
chapters the first paragraph regularly shows the peculiarities of meaning 
attaching to the Latin words in the Vulgate. The author has here 
collected with such praiseworthy industry whatever could present any 
difficulty, that the gleaning of another would be tolerably profitable. 
And as the second paragraph of each chapter contains those words 
in the Vulgate which offer a new or peculiar sense, the handbook may 
in this respect supply the place of a Vulgate lexicon. The grammatical 
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portion in the third paragraph of each chapter, which treats the peculiar 


word-forms, and in the third and fourth books, on the syntax of words . 


and sentences, is drawn up in a complete, clear, and comprehensive 
way. The book offers this further advantage to the Catholic priest, 
which is not to be undervalied, that constant reference is made to the 
language of the Liturgy, while for our English priests we may note that 
the author frequently quotes the Douay version, at one time to correct 
it, at another to confirm it. Students of Scripture are greatly indebted 
to the author for this laborious and useful work ; and we trust with him 
that many priests may through it feel themselves urged to a more 
earnest study of our Catholic authentic version. 


2. Although, no doubt, some additional interest attaches to Mr. 
Meade’s narrative of his Ride through New Zealand (Lieut. the Hon. 
Herbert Meade, R.N. Murray), on account of his early and lamented 
death, still the great demand for his book arises from its individual 
merits as a story told with unusual spirit, simplicity, and modest 
courage. ‘The Hon. Herbert Meade was cruising as a lieutenant in the 
Curagoa and £sk in Australasian seas, for about four years before 


he was cut off by a fatal accident, and the account now published was. 


his own private journal, kept during a very troubled time in New 
Zealand. At the request of Sir George Grey, Mr. Meade, accompanied 
by a friendly chief, Poihipi, undertook the journey, which he relates, to 
Lake Taupo, to visit the friendly chiefs and Maori tribes who had com- 
plained of being deserted by the English Government ; and Sir George 
Grey considered that great good had resulted from Mr. Meade’s friendly 
intercourse with the natives. He left Auckland in 1864, in the midst of 
the most cheerless predictions of his friends and fellow-officers, who 
warned him that the “ Kingite” chiefs—in contradistinction to the 
**Queenites,” or English Government and its adherents—would keep 
him for life to hoe potatoes. Ta Poihipi—which we are glad to hear is 
Maori for “Mr. Busby”—a brave and loyal chief, and several other 
native and foreign companions, made up the party, for whom the 
various Maori chiefs found relays of horses as they went along. Not 
long after they started Mr. Meade was invited to attend a “‘runanga,” or 
assembly in the great “ pah” or fortress, at Maketu, where every pre- 
paration was made for his reception, even to the posting a small Maori 
shoe-black inside the pah to black the English officer’s boots. The 
proceedings opened with drinking the health of “ Kuini Wikitoria.” 
During the whole discussion Mr. Meade observes that the “chiefs all 
spoke with dignity and ease; their speeches were sensible, and many 
had a touch of grim humour. . . . No abusive language was made use 
of, no speaker was interrupted, and the greatest courtesy was observed 
both between those who joined the debate and the listeners.” On the 
road to Taupo is Ohinemutu, built in the very midst of the most 
extraordinary geyser-system in the world. ‘The whole district is per- 
forated with hot springs, and the inhabitants live in a perpetual steam- 
bath. ‘There is also a perpetual “ cooperative kitchen,” for the natives 
have only to hang their food in a flax-basket in one of the hot pools, 
and it is boiled; or to scrape a hole in the hot earth, put in the pot and 
cover it, and it is stewed ; or to bake it in layers of earth and fern. It 
requires good pilotage to walk about among the geysers, as the 
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-sulphureous crust is treacherous, and several people have been boiled 


to death. The great geyser, when playing, throws its jet every twelve 
minutes, a magnificent bouquet of forty or fifty feet, which remains 
spread for some seconds, and then falls in soft spray into the lake. In 
this warm lake it is the fashion to bathe in troops and crowds, when 
joyous songs and laughter echo from the water, and the whole lake 
seems alive. ‘The chiefs sit smoking in groups with the water up to 
their chins. The hot basins and fountains of Whakarewarewa are 


-exceedingly beautiful, the decomposition of the rocks causing some of 


the water to be of the brightest emerald green, some turquoise, cobalt 
blue, or bright pink, and always perfectly transparent. 

After leaving the hot lakes, Mr. Meade and his party visited Father 
Boibeaux, one of those brave and devoted French missionaries, whose 
cheerful self-sacrifice carries them all over the world. It is pleasant, 
instead of the usual sneers or depreciative remarks, to read Mr. Meade’s 
words. “It would be difficult to conceive a life of greater devotion and 
self-denial than his. Wifeless, childless, with no companionship save 
that of his little congregation of natives, most of whom live at great 
distances from their priest; no hope of ever again Seeing his native 


land, or returning to the society of educated men, his life is passed 


in his Master’s work, in a place where even the barest necessities of life 
are procured with the greatest difficulty.” Father Boibeaux spoke 
hopefully of his labours, though the introduction of the “new fanaticism” 
called ‘ pau-paus”—which is an association of hatred and enmity 
towards all strangers (Pakehas)—adds much to the difficulties of con- 
version. ‘The hot spring Ta Tarata, seems to be one of the wonders of 
the world. It flows from a deep crater in one of the mountain-walls of 
the lake, thence falling in thousands of cascades into crystallized 
basins, which form terraces of fringed icicles and stalactites like lace, 
either white as the driven snow, or a delicate rose colour, while the 
water is of the deepest blue. There are twenty-five large craters 
expelling hot water round the lake, besides sulphur springs and mud 
volcanoes. Crystallized wood, twigs, leaves, ferns, &c., are found 
scattered all over the plain of these springs. The description of this 
whole scene, with the immense volcanic mountains beyond, is most vivid 
and beautiful. So also is that of the New Zealand forests, more beautiful 
than those of torrid climates, having magnificent timber without rank 
jungle, and where the full beauty of the parasites and creepers charged 
with colour, and hanging “straight as cathedral bell-ropes,” is thus fully 
apparent. Here also is the paradise of ferns, from the lofty tree-fern, 
the most graceful of all forest trees, to the delicate, vivid fronds of all 
our rarest hot-house kinds, and the lycopodium forming the perpetual 
carpet under foot. Nota sound besides the whispering of the wind in 
the tree-tops, too high to be felt, is heard throughout these vast solitudes. 

Mr. Meade gives, probably, one of the fairest accounts of the Maori 


character and condition that has appeared. The missionaries have 


drawn their portraits, in general, without shade, while other writers have 
described their demoralized and licentious life in far too vivid colouring. 
They are described as a high-spirited, courteous, touchy, pugnacious, 
and exceedingly intelligent race, not more immoral than the natives of 
southern Europe, and if it were not for the new “ pau-pauism,” open to 


‘the influences of Christianity. 
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3. “It takes one man to set a house on fire, but a good many men 
to put it out.” This proverb expresses pithily enough the immense - 
advantage which is possessed by the assailants in the war perpetually 
carried on by falsehood against truth. Any one can tell a lie, or any 
number of lies. Any one can seize a critical moment, and send into the - 
world just at the nick of time a number of calumnies against some 
obnoxious person or against some hated institution, and the calumnies . 
may do their work by poisoning men’s minds for the moment on which 
almost everything depends. But the refutation of bold calumnies takes 
time. No life so spotless but it may be spattered over for a moment by 
mud, which it will require evidence, and documents, and the comparison 
of facts to remove. No history but has some confused passages, some 
uninvestigated periods, and a bold assertion concerning one of these is 
made in a moment, and confuted in, perhaps, a year. Then, again, 
lies live, because they are often pointed, often spicy, racy, anecdotic 
—or, at all events, because they fit in with the prejudices that would 
gladly know them to be true. The refutations of lies are dull, laborious, 
prosaic, respectable, ponderous. Few people care to read them, few 
people are well posted up in them. If a lie once refuted were never to 
show its face again, the guardians of truth might almost rest on their 
arms and go to sleep. 

A year ago every one was talking about “ Janus.” He was translated 
again and again. He was a man of wonderful learning. It was not 
quite certain who he was, and he was said to be some one who he was 
not. His learning was so wonderful that he must be at least two 
learned men rolled into one. He had hit blots that no one had hit 
before. He had unmasked the Jesuit conspiracy—the plot incautiously 
divulged by the French correspondent of the C7zdta Catollica for the 
carrying of the dogma of Infallibility by ‘‘ acclamation.” However, 
‘‘ Janus ” had settled the question. There could be no Infallibility now. 
The death-blow had been given. Even the Council had been made 
out not to be free—so that if it should venture on a definition, no one 
would care for it. And now “ Janus” is forgotten. Like his Roman 
prototype, he has been “shut up” till such time as a new war against 
truth has to be declared. But “ Janus,” as we have said, did his work 
for the time. Not, indeed, that he seriously discredited the Council or 
that he prevented the definition, but still he set a number of old, and 
some few new, calumnies flying in the air for the time, which it took 
some trouble on the part of Catholic writers to shoot down. He 
furnished several pages to Dr. Pusey, and has been still more copiously 
used by other assailants of Catholicism. 

It may be said that Professor Robertson’s translation* of the 
admirable work of Dr. Hergenréther in refutation of “ Janus” comes 
into the field too late. It is too late to prevent harm that has already 
been done, certainly: but that is, unfortunately, no uncommon lot for 
the refutation of falsehood. But it is not too late for the student, the 


* Anti-Janus. An historic theological Criticism of the work entitled Zhe Pope 
and the Council, by Janus. By Dr. Hergenréther. Translated from the German 
by J. B. Robertson, Esq., Professor of Modern History and English Literature in 
the Catholic University, Dublin. With an Introduction, giving a history of Gallicanism 
from the reign of Louis the Fourteenth down to the present time. W. B. Kelly, 
Dublin, 1870. 
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occasion to inquire into the subjects of which it treats a sort of manual 
of the Anti-Papal controversy. As “Janus” brought together a number 
q of false charges and apparent difficulties, which before were scattered 
i here and there over the lines of Protestant polemics, so “ Anti-Janus ” 
| has concentrated and made available the answers to these charges and 
the explanation of these difficulties. Thus much we might say if the 
book were a mere translation, but it is a good deal more. Mr. 
Robertson’s introductory sketch of the history of Gallicanism is one of 
the very best pieces of the kind which we possess in English. 


| theologian, the historian. It gives to these and to others who may have 
| 


q 4. The progress of scientific research, which has revealed to us so 
many secrets respecting the sun and the planets which circle round 
him, has necessarily encouraged questions such as that which is the 
main subject of Mr. Proctor’s volume*—which, as we are glad to see, 
has already reached a second edition. The idea that the stars are 

| inhabited by beings analogous to those which people the earth is 
perfectly natural, and is suggested the moment that we realize the stars 
are worlds like our own, only very far surpassing‘it in size. At all 
events the idea is natural with regard to the planets which belong to our 

i system. Nor, we suppose, is there anything in faith or experience to 

i] contradict the supposition, which has been made the subject of a good 

deal of writing in this country for a considerable space of time. 

Mr. Proctor’s work sums up for us the evidence as to the point in 
question. Of course the speculation is limited in its field. When we 
speak of the habitability of the planets, we mean to speak of their 
capacity for being the dwelling-places of beings analogous or like to 
ourselves and those with which we are acquainted. Mr. Proctor goes 
through the several bodies of which our system is made up. ‘The sun is 
probably out of the question, as well as the moon. The idea of 
inhabitants in the sun is ‘too bizarre and fanciful,” the moon has no 
atmosphere, no seas, no seasons, her days last a fortnight, her nights as 
long, and during the day her surface is at a heat above the boiling 
point, while during the night an intensity of cold must prevail of which 
we can form but imperfect conceptions. Mercury must be rather a hot 
place, certainly, but there are arrangements of seasons there which 
might make life endurabie. “Those regions which correspond to our 
temperate and tropical zones could indeed scarcely be habitable, but 
the polar regions of this planet would not form a disagreeable abode.” 
Venus might do well enough to live in, and would not, perhaps, differ 
very much in this respect from the earth, but there is a terrible theory 
about the “inclination of her axis” which would make her liable to a 
very complicated arrangement of seasons, and expose her inhabitants to 
a rapid series of remarkable changes in this respect, which no terrestrial 
beings could endure. Mars seems likely to be a place of dwelling not 
very different from the earth on which we live. Jupiter and Saturn are 
probably uninhabitable themselves, but they may serves as minor suns 
im relation to their satelites, which may perhaps be the abode of living 
creatures. Neptune and Uranus must be considered as in the same 


* Other Worlds than Ours: The Plurality of Worlds studied under the light of 
recent Scientific Researches. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. Second Edition. 
Longmans, 1870. 
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category with Jupiter and Saturn. Mr. Proctor’s work deals also with 
the subject of meteors and comets, nebulz and galaxies, as well as 
with that of which we have been speaking. 


5. There is an astonishing difference in the quality of American 
literary wares; some are full of a kind of tonic wholesomeness of 
energy and instinctive principles, so that in spite of their singular 
religious freakiness, they are good to read; some, on the contrary, in 
addition to their American peculiarities of style and taste, have added 
faults of a more serious and dangerous character. Probably the 
immense spread of various forms of spiritism has added to the irre- 
verence which innumerable varieties of belief engender, and brought 
the rash handling of sacred things more objectionably to the surface. 
This is apparent in the late popular tale of M/iss Van Kortland, in 
which the heroine, Gay, and her lover, Noel Seaton—supposed to be a 
very fine lady and gentleman—converse about this world and the next, 
life and death, good living and evil, with the half-sneering and common- 
place flippancy of the worst aspect of low society in this country. It 
looks ill for future American society if young ladies of its better class— 
which certainly Gay Von Kortland and Margaret Dane are intended to 
represent—disdain all proper protection and surroundings, and set out 
on long expeditions, rides and walks, with single men of their own age 
and standing. The only individual, in fact, possessing any propriety in 
the book—for which he is ridiculed accordingly—is one of the 
gentlemen, Alan Prescott, who marries Margaret Dane. Margaret’s 
character is prettily drawn, and if it had not been for its intense 
vulgarity, the story might have been made attractive. The writer of 
We Girls,* Mrs. Whitney, is one of a wholly different stamp. It is, of 
course, inferior to the Gayworthys, for what author is there, man or 
woman, who does not put his best into some one thing, round which all 
his other efforts circle as lesser stars? But the strokes of humour and 
family fun in We Girls are nevertheless genuinely telling, and the 
Holabird home owes something of its individuality to the purely 
American incident of not only ‘“‘moving house, but moving the house as 
well.” The description of the passage of the said house on rollers, and 
the various aspects the country took as they went along, is quaintly 
transatlantic. The “girls,” Rosamond, Barbara, and Ruth, their little 
brother, who was ‘‘Steve” when he was a dear, and “Stiff” when he 
was tiresome, and the love and mutual admiration of the Holabirds for 
their mother and one another, make up altogether a charming pre- 
raphaelite home scene. And the other girls, not ‘‘we,” are also good, 
and all fall into their place. Though we do not advise our young 
friends to copy the American style of conversation nor to say they are 
going ‘“‘right away,” or “all summer,” or “to feel of the gown,” we can 
safely recommend We Girls as a wholesome story to read and to lend. 


6. Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite is a comparatively short tale 
from the indefatigable Mr. Anthony Trollope. It contains a good deal 
that no one, perhaps, but himself could write, and shows no falling off in 
the vigour and clearness which have made him so popular. The chief 


* We Girls: A Home Story. By Adeline D. J. Witney, author of the Gay- 
worthys, Hitherto, &c. Sampson, Low, and Marston, 1870. 
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4 character, from whom the tale takes its name, is a north county baronet 
: of large fortune, with a single surviving child, his darling and heiress. 
Emily Hotspur is not one of Mr. Trollope’s most carefully drawn 
characters, and it is here, if anywhere, that the story fails to satisfy us. 
The old baronet is of course anxious above everything else to marry his 
daughter happily. Emily, with the usual perverseness of heiresses in 
novels, gives her heart to a thorough rascal—one of those blackguards 
with whom Mr. Trollope’s readers are not altogether unfamiliar. The 
interest of the tale turns on the battle between the daughter’s constancy 
and determined faith in the possible redemption and reformation of her 
lover, and the strong repugnance of the father to consent to the match. 
The lover happens also to be the heir to the baronetcy, though the 
estates are entirely at the disposal of Sir Harry. Thus another element 
if is added to the struggle. George Hotspur would be the man of all 
} others whom Emily ought to marry, if he were a man whom any virtuous 
and respectable girl could marry with the slightest prospects or expec- 
tation of happiness. At one time the “ young people” seem to be 
about to win their proverbial victory—Sir Harry, who has already offered 
George to pay all his debts and settle an annuity upon him if he will 
: give up Emily, relents so far as to offer him an estate to farm, and promises 
-_ that the marriage shall take place after two years of probation, if he 
os behave well in the interval. But George turns out to have been so very 
low, so abominable, so utterly hopeless in his blackguardism, that Sir 
Harry is obliged to send him about his business. He marries an 
actress, and Emily “ dies of a broken heart.” 
j The story labours under a defect which is, we think, to be traced in 
many of Mr. Trollope’s novels. That writer is very successful indeed in 
tracing the workings of character in persons who have got into difficulties 
or placed in extraordinary and abnormal positions. He seldom puts 
before us any characters that might not be met with in ordinary life. 
He is therefore true to nature in his protraiture of character, and this, 
combined with his brilliant writing, gives their special charm to his 
works. He seems to be content to be an ephemeral writer, but of all 
ephemeral writers he is certainly one of the most powerful and most 
judicious. But the faithfulness to nature which is remarkable in his. 
i characters must not be claimed as a quality of his plots. He puts people 
in positions into which they would have been most unlikely to get, and 
then works out his story. George Hotspur, for instance, reminds us of 
another irredeemable blackguard, George Vavasour, in Can you forgive 
her? But the Alice of that tale would never have put herself in the 
circumstances which form the necessary ground-work of the whole story. 
Nor would Mary Lowther, we think—one of Mr. Trollope’s latest young 

ie ladies—ever have accepted the young squire, whom she ultimately fits 
in the Vicar af Bullhampton. So in this story as well, Emily Hotspur, 
who, faintly as she is in some respects drawn, has high principles, 
strong sense, and a good deal of hereditary pride, could never have 
yielded herself so entirely to the love of the “black sheep” of the 
family, as Mr. Trollope tells us that she did in the scene at Airy Force, 
and as is required for the catastrophe of the whole tale. Lily Dale almost 
throwing herself at Crosbie is not very probable—but Lily Dale was not 
« Hotspur, and Crosbie was an angel of light in comparison to the 
coarse George of this story. 
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7. Mr. F. E. Weatherly has published a volume of very pretty 
poetry—Murie, the Sea King’s Daughter, and other Poems (Oxford, 
Shrimpton ; London, Whittaker and Co.). Whether he will ever be a 
great poet we are unable to, say, but we take it for granted that this 
is his first considerable publication, and that there is a possibility of his 
continuing to write and publish. At present he belongs to the class of 
songsters who may be called ‘‘ Tennysonide.” He has caught much of 
the Laureate’s style and manner: his subjects even are Tennysonian. 
The principal poem, “ Muriel,” is founded on the “ Little Mermaid ” of 
Ham Anderson, and is, as our readers may easily imagine, a version of 
the old “situation” of a sea-princess falling in love with a mortal 
prince, who marries another, and whom Muriel, the sea-princess, spares 
when in her power at the cost of her own life. The story is very prettily 
told, but there is hardly a strain in the whole which is new; and yet 
as it is possible to get cloyed with sugar-candy or pine-apple, we are 
tired after a time even of the wan moon, and the voices from the sea, 
and rose walks, and samite, and all the glamour of marble palaces, and 
pine-clad headlands, and golden hair, and sad-white faces, and peach- 
bloom cheeks, and twinkling feet. Running through these pages we 
observe a great number of poems divided here and there by asterisks, 
from which circumstance we gather that Mr. Weatherly has often had the 
courage to prune down what he has written. Let him, if he is to be 
a true poet, rise above the temptation of simply repeating the notes, 
however sweet, with which Mr. Tennyson has made the air of England 
ring; and let him avoid, as a still more dangerous temptation, the 
lusciousness of Mr. Morris. 

We may as well justify, for our readers’ benefit, what we have said 
about the real charm of some of Mr. Weatherly’s poetry. He is great in 
“ marriage-lays ”—here is one of them— 


Away ! the bright late morning wears 
Towards the baby-autumn noon ; 
Away ! away ! lend not thine ears 
To yonder gray sea’s quite tune. 
Unheeded ’neath thy pine-clad hill, 
Still let it woo thee, saying Stay ;’ ; 
Unheeded let the song-birds fill 
Thy garden-ways with music gay ; 
Unheeded leave each flower and tree, 
About thy loved home-spaces born ; 
Another now hath need of thee ! 
The summons hast thou heard since morn. 
“ Nw life we ring to thee! 
Glad days we sing to thee!” 
Clash the bells gleefully, 
Bells of thy marriage-morn ! 


Another now hath need of thee, 
Who, in the village church, awaits 
Thy coming footsteps wishfully ; ; 
Pass on, pass through the wide-flung gates, 
And up the leafy lime-tree aisles, 
Amid the flowers before thee flung, 
Amid the sunshine, and the smiles, 
And welcomes, sent from many a tongue 
And lift thine eyes, and lift thine ears, 
To yonder ancient tower and worn, 
VOL. XIV. M 
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That high its belfry-windows rears, 
Whose summons hast thou heard since morn. 
** New life we ring to thee! 
Glad days we sing to thee!” 
Clash the bells gleefully, 
Bells of thy marriage-morn ! 


Pass, maiden, at thy father’s side, 
Into the dim church from the glare ! 
Pass out ! pass out, a new-made bride ! 
While loud the organ shakes the air. 
And, while thy fair bride-maidens move 
Bright glancing down amid the limes, 
And, while thou lean’st on him, whose love 
Shall fold thee in the coming times, 
In sweet requital for the life 
And well-loved home, whence thou art torn, 
Thow'lt hear the bells that hail thee ‘‘ wife” 
And thy new life, towards the borne. 
** New life we ring to thee! 
Glad days we sing so thee!” 
Clash the bells gleefully, 
Bells of thy marriage-morn ! i 
Awhiles : and then with hearty speech, 
And glee, the bridal-feast encrowned ; 
Good wishes, vying each with each ; 
The wishing-cup flashed gaily round ; 
But chiefest, and than all more sweet, 
The wish, that life be here so past, 
Through storm and shine, that all may meet 
At the great marriage-feast at last. 
So may’st thou own in after years 
(Thy mind on wings of memory borne 
To all the sounds that fill thine ears 
On this, thy golden marriage-morn). 
** New life we ring to thee! 
Glad days we sing to thee!” 
Clashed the bells truthfully, 
Bells of thy marriage-morn ! 


8. Conventiones de rebus eceles. inter S. Sedem et civilem potestatem 
inite Moguntie Sumptibus Fr. Kirchhetm (Londini: D. Nutt, 1870). 
This collection of fifty Concordats between the Holy See and the 
secular power is for the most part borrowed from the collection published 
in Rome under a similar title, by Vine. Nussi. It differs however in 
this that, whereas the Roman collection arranges the materials contained 
in the Concordats according to the swéjects under twenty-five headings, 
this work follows the chronological order. ‘This difference makes a 
second divergence necessary. While Nussi puts aside the beginning 
and the end of the conventions, as well as other affairs which bear but 
slightly on his subject, the Mayence collection gives the complete text 
of the Concordats, commencing with the Callixtine Concordat in a.p. 
1122, and closing with the Concordat between Pius the Ninth and the 
Republic San Salvador, 1862. Historical introductions and critical 
notes are not appended; nevertheless this lucid collection of such 
important matter is of great value to every canonist and _historian.— 
9. Lectiones quotidiane. de vita, honestate et officiis Sacerdotum et Cleri- 
corum, Edidit. P. Josephus Schneider, S.J. (Ratisbon: Pustet; 1870). 
Father Schneider is already well known by his manuals for the use of 
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priests and clerics. His present work is equally beautiful and useful. It 
is divided into two parts, the first of which treats of the person of the 
priest, the second of his duties. Thus under the first we have sections 
on the priestly vocation, its dignity, what the priest ought to do and 
what to avoid as to himself, in order that he may discharge his office 
faithfully. ‘The second part treats of his duties uuder the usual division 
of teacher, priest (or sacrificer), and pastor. The matter of the book is 
divided into short chapters, of two or three pages at the most, so as to 
form a series of spiritual readings for every day in the year. These 
readings are selected from a vast number of writers, spiritual, ascetical, 
liturgical, the instructions of Bishops and synods, and the like. ‘The 
plan of such a book is excellent, and might serve as a model for books 
of spiritual reading addressed to Christians in general.—-10. Zhe Kingly 
Office of the Church. A Sermon, by W. G. ‘Todd, D.D. (Longmans, 
1870). We usually consider sermons as not quite the matter for 
ordinary criticism, and if this were not so, we should be tempted to 
dwell at length upon this admirable discourse. It is a manly profession 
of Catholic principles upon the subject of the day, the invasion of 
Rome and the overthrow of the ‘Temporal Power of the Pope. The 
enemies of the Church, Dr. Todd tells us, are always in rebellion 
against the power of the Church, and covet it for themselves. ‘Their 
pleas may vary in kind, but this is at the bottom of all. After speaking 
very forcibly of the manner -in which certain people in England first 
wrote to advocate the destruction of the Temporal Power of the Church 
as if they had nothing more at heart than to increase her spiritual 
power—which, as they argued, was impeded in its exercise by the 
possession of independence—and then, when the Temporal Power had 
fallen, began to shout a triumph over it, for the very reason that its fall 
was so deadly a wound to the Spiritual Power, Dr. Todd speaks hope- 
fully of the present state of the Church in respect of her influence on 
society. “In spite of its apparent weakness,” he says, ‘the Catholic 
Church possesses, to-day, two advantages greater than it enjoyed at any 
previous periods of its history. Its population is immensely more 
numerous than in the days when all Europe was Catholic. It is more 
diffused throughout the world, and very powerful portions of the Church 
are rising in new continents. Then this population, for the most part, 
occupies a more important intellectual position. Education and instruc- 
tion are telling in favour of the Church, even where they are not all 
that we could wish. The Church has to deal at present, and in the 
future will have to deal still more fully, with a class of men who may 
indeed be deficient in the freshness and simplicity of the olden times, 
but who know more, reason more, and understand more. In two ways 
this state of things tends to the increase of the spiritual power: (1.) by 
exhibiting to the world the spectacle of immense bodies of well- 
contented and educated men, who, living in the communion of the 
Church, are more closely united to it, more ready to accept its decisions, 
have less mutual distrust of each other, and are more hearty in their 
allegiance to the Holy See, than at any previous period since the early 
days of Christianity. And (2.) it tends to the increase of the Spiritual 
Power by the sound public opinion which is thus made to bear upon 
the world. ‘The various Governments may have given up the Christian 
faith as the guide of their political conduct, but they cannot help being 
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influenced by a strong public opinion.” We must confess our cordial 
sympathy with this manly, hopeful language, so well calculated to rouse 
Catholics of all classes, not clergy only, but laity, to take their proper 
position, and exert themselves in the cause of the Church, in preference 
to the more lugubrious view which occasionally finds advocates among 
us.—11. History of the Foundation of the Order of the Visitation, and the 
Lives of Mdlle. de La Fayette and several other members of the Order 
(Baltimore: Kelly and Piet, 1870). This little book is a model which 
we should like to see largely imitated. The Annals of the Religious 
Orders contain, it is no exaggeration to say, thousands of beautiful 
lives, from which selections might be made which would entertain as 
well as edify in the highest degree. For the most part, these Annals are 
barely known outside the walls of the houses of their respective orders 
—sometimes, we may add, hardly within them. No doubt the selection 
must be judiciously made, and the editor should receive liberty to 
curtail and condense. ‘The book before us gives a short account of the 
first beginnings of the Visitation. ‘The selected lives which follow are 
those of Mdlle. de Fayette, the Maid of Honour of Anne of Austria, 
Dona Teresa de Bourk, Lady Alexandra Mackinnon; Miss Mary Teresa 
Weld, and Sister Mary Raymondina Jullian.—12. Zhe Pictorial N.w 
Testament (Baltimore: Kelly and Piet) is a really handsome volume, 
profusely illustrated with fine cuts. It will no doubt be a great boon to 
the Catholics of America.—13. A Pictorial Life of Fesus Christ, in the 
words of the Evangelists, compiled by the Rev. H. Formby (Burns 
and Oates), is a marvel of cheapness, and we sincerely hope that the 
devotion—we can use no other word—of Mr. Formby to the end of 
making the life of our Blessed Lord known in this familiar and 
attractive form may have its reward.—14. Anglican Friends in Council. A 
Conversation on Papal Infallibility (Burns and Oates, 1870). A short 
dialogue on the effects of the definitions of the Vatican Council on 
the unionist position.—15. Zc/ia, or the Test, and (16.) the Zzo Crowns 
(Baltimore: Murphy). ‘These are two nicely-printed little dramas, the 
first in two acts, and the other in one, written, as it would seem, to be 
acted by the young ladies of convent schools in America. There are no 
gentlemen characters, and the whole plot and dialogue are admirably 
adapted to the purpose of the author.—17. Za Chiusura delle Scuole del 
Collegio Romano (Florence: Mancelli). An account of the tyrannical 
closing of the schools of the Roman College by the intruding Govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel, which is said to have already done more 
in the way of destruction and petty persecution in Rome than the 
short-lived Republic of Mazzini and Garibaldi—18. The Catholic 
Directory (Burns and Co.), and (19.) the Catholic Calendar (Washbourne) 
have made their appearance for 1871, and may fitly close our list of 
short notices. 


The Pope and Modern Europe. 


— 


One of the motives which have weighed with us in favour of 
an enlargement of our own pages has been the hope of being thus able 
to make room from time to time for accounts of the labours of the 
foreign Catholic periodicals, from which we have also intended to make 
considerable extracts. ‘The present calamitous war has for the moment 
reduced to silence a large number of our fellow-labourers in the cause 
of Catholic literature, and we postpone until happier days the full 
execution of this part of our plan. We may, however, give our readers 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with a part of a thoughtful 
article to which we have elsewhere referred (p. 15). It is taken from 
the Katholik, one of the best of the German periodicals (published at 
Mayence by F. Kirckheim. Noyember, 1870). The title of the article 
is ‘The Pope and Modern Europe.” After speaking of the recent 
catastrophe at Rome, and the indifference, forced or voluntary, of most 
European Powers, the writer thus speaks of Prussia— 


It will be for Prussia, and for the Prusso-German Empire of the future to deal with 
the question of the Papacy from a perfectly neutral, not to say impartial, point of view. 
That feeling for authority and order which undoubtedly prevails in the highest circles, 
must sympathize with the Head of the Catholic Church, and with order as represented 
by that Church. But the Italian movement, whose crowning act was the occupation 
of Rome, claims a certain relationship with the conquerors of 1866. The treaty of 
April 25, 1866, can no longer be said to bind the Prussian Cabinet, but, so short a 
time having elapsed since it was concluded, its influence cannot be otherwise than 
powerfully felt in restricting the sympathy with the interests of the Pope and the 
restoration of the States of the Church. Thus there is a struggle going on in the best 
Prussian society between the respect entertained since the time of William the Fourth 
for the institutions of the Catholic Church and the freedom of religious life, and that 
unquenchable hatred to the Papacy in which Freemasonry aud Lutheran fanaticism 
unite. 

In the most influential circles of Prussia the Holy Father is doubtless an object of 
veneration and sympathy ; at the same time he is also a silent reproach, and it thus 
becomes impossible to arrive at a decision, either one way or the other. The calcula- 
tions of politicians lead to the same conclusions as the influences of these unseen 
agencies. Prussia and Prussian Germany is compelled, through the very nature of its 
population, to show itself equally just, considerate, and benevolent to the Catholics as 
to the Protestants. It cannot, therefore, like the German Federation, declare itself 
unable to act, when it is called upon to protect religious freedom. That it has been 
obliged to promise its support to the Catholics who entreated aid for the Holy Father, 
may be learnt from the Royal speech of 1867, and we are told that the same has been 
again done recently in a no less decisive manner. But will the Prussian Government 
find itself able to carry out these promises in opposition to the remonstrances of 
Liberalism and the objections of Pietism, which in this point is equally difficult to deal 
with ? In 1867 the heroic Zouaves and the French Chassepots spared it this perplexity; 
the kind words of the King pleased the Catholics, and he was not compelled to proceed 
to any action which might displease the enemies of the Church. Things are changed 
now. Berlin must do something for the Pope, and actions are more costly than words. 
The Pope has never been attacked by Prussia, but within a short space of time he has 
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thrice suffered through the course of conduct pursued by that country—in 1859, when 


the neuterality of Prussia prepared the way for the defeat of Austria ; in 1866, when 
the victories of Prussia created, so to speak, Italian unity ; in 1870, when France 
withdrew her forces from Rome, to oppose them to Prussia bayonets. Is Prussia 
so strong at the present time as no longer to need these sacrifices? Will she have the 
power to pursue the Revolution beyond the Alps, or will her politicians succeed by 
peaceable means in inducing the Italian Government to withdraw from Rome ? 


He then speaks of the peculiar difficulties of our time— 


Let us not confine our attention, however, to those external difficulties with which 
the maintenance of the Pope’s sovereignty is at present beset. In the political heavens 
there are no fixed stars. We might yet hope that Europe would once more take up the 
cause of the Pope, did his fate rest only in the hands of those Ministers and Princes 
who now hold aloof from him. A European Congress to follow immediately on the 
conclusion of peace has long been talked of ; perhaps even Victor Emmanuel himself 
would be grateful to such a Congress if it imperatively demanded Rome for the Pope. 
But what would be gained by this proceeding? ‘The peculiar problem involved in the 
situation would receive no solution from a diplomatic intervention of that sort ; the 
only possible result would be the proclamation of a fresh truce in the struggle now 
going on between the Revolution and the Holy See ; a truce for which the Pope would 
no doubt have to pay very dearly, but which would not in any way tend permanently 
to guarantee his rights. If the Holy Father is to be really fixed in his sovereignty 
and the Church in her independence, Europe must first return to that normal condition 
which alone can give and secure to the Head of the Church such a position. In order 
that the Successors of St. Peter should govern the city of Rome and the Roman 
provinces, it was of a paramount necessity that the population of the Roman Empire 
should be Christian. Pagan Rome had no place for the Vicar of Christ—in her, the 
Successors of St. Peter were like their forerunner, obliged to bear the palm of a 
martyr, not the sceptre of a King. 

We have thought ourselves obliged to make this trite observation in order to show 
the real cause of all the conflicts to which the Papal sovereignty is exposed. In the 
first three centuries, on the crumbling ruins of heathen temples, a new and Christian 
Empire arose ; during the last three centuries the reverse of this has been going 
on, and pagan ideas and principles seem to predominate in Christian Europe. That 
spirit which men are pleased to call progress and modern civilization, is at the bottom 
of nothing else but a new form of paganism. It offers to humanity an existence without 
God, without immortality, without truth and law ; it would have a State upheld only 
by force and taking care of material interests alone ; it cuts at the root of religion, of 
law, and of society. This spirit of modern paganism has, during the last three 
centuries, been penetrating every European State, and it has been especially active in 
Italy. Continually resisted by the Church, and ever repelled anew by the Christian 
feeling of the nation, all the more surely has it gained for itself the Universities, 
Cabinets, and Parliaments, there to rule without rival and without foe, although not 
venturing to show itself elsewhere in its true proportions. The dominion of this spirit 
must ever be at enmity with the dominion of the Vicar of Christ. Where the Pope is 
supreme, there the law of God, the law of Christ, the law of the Church must be 
supreme.... ; 

It is possible for the Pope to bestow upon the artisan, the burgher, the noble 
who will own his sway, freedom and independence as real and as great as that which 
any Republic can offer ; but it is not possible for him to abrogate on their behalf the 
law of God, nor to release them from subjection to the supernatural order. He can 


‘never inaugurate the modern State, that pagan State, which profanes the sanctity of 
«marriage and the domestic life, abandons truth to the mercy of an unbridled press and 


unathorized teachers, and allows every individual to be a law unto himself. 

In this opposition between modern ideas and Christianity lies the real cause of all 
the difficulties against which authority has to struggle in Europe in the present day ; 
by no one has the enemy been more clearly recognized or more fearlessly denounced 
than by Pius the Ninth ever since the beginning of his Pontificate. In the Syllabus 
he has exposed the whole position of the adversary with whom he wrestles, to the 
terror of his indifferent friends, still more to the terror of his enemies. The former, 
let us hope, will now no longer call the Syllabus ill-timed ; the latter have never 
attempted to conceal the fact that in the Pope they hate the watchman of Christian 
society, and that they rejoice in the occupation of Rome, because it silences the voice 
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of the Council, just about to condemn their own ideas. If we thus look at the Roman 
question in all its gravity, we shall not seek the solution of it on the surface of 
ordinary political occurrences. The existence of the Papal sovereignty does not mean 
at all the same thing as the existence of Greece, or Belgium, or the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, for it involves a principle ; in espousing its cause European diplomacy would 
be espousing the cause of the Christian State, and the supernatural order. Pius 
the Ninth, as we said above, has put the question in this light, and none of his succes- 
sors will be able to put it in any other, even though centuries should elapse before it 
is finally settled. 


After some remarks on another change in Europe—the disregard of 
international law—he then speaks of a further evil, the loss of the 
correct political conception of the Catholic Church— 


As the Church grew up gradually within the Roman Empire, she found there 
ready to her hand the idea, founded alike on nature and history, of an independent 
corporation existing in its own rights. This idea she brought to bear upon herself, and 
even the heathen State, while persecuting her, could not deny it ; and the Christian 
Emperors only recognized a principle founded on universal justice when they took the 
Church as a corporation under their special protection. In all Christian times this 
view of the subject has been taken for granted, and on it has been raised that vast 
superstructure, in which, numerous and varied as are its subdivisions, both the whocle 
Church as personified by the Pope, and every individual diocese, as well as the several 
communities existing in the same, enjoyed, each in its own sphere, a free and indepen- 
dent action. Before the modern theory of government, however, the conception of a 
separate corporation has become but a figure of speech. The scheme of a supreme 
State on the one hand, and the principle of individualism on the other, have, in their 
union, inevitably led to the rejections of the idea of the Church as a corporation 
independent of, and separate from, the State. 

The Catholic Church is the greatest sufferer from this change. As it is only 
gradually that all theories of reform can be carried out into practice, so in this 
case modern opinion has not been able all at once to make its influence felt ; in our 
day it is, however, almost everywhere supreme. Most modern States only recognize 
individuals, to whom they allow the free exercise of their religion as far as this accords 
with the constitution and laws. If their citizens wish to establish relations between 
themselves and the citizens of other States, and, in order the better to carry on these 
relations, deem the election of a head desirable, the permission to choose such a head 
is more or less graciously accorded to them. Thus the Piedmontese Government, 
at least if its promises may be believed, will not oppose the existence of such a Head of 
all Catholic Christians exercising authority over all his spiritual subjects, and oe 
over the religious society of all nations. This permission is what they are pleased to ca 
a free Church in a free State. But the recognition thus accorded to an international 
Catholic union can be withdrawn at any moment, and can be restricted at pleasure by 
the constitutions of the several States. It remains, therefore, for the legislators of 
Austria, Prussia, and France, to determine the degree in which they will accord their 
protection to the relationship existing, in each of these countries, between the Pope 
anh his Catholic subjects. On the other hand, it remains for the good pleasure of that 
State to which the Head of the Church belongs in his character of citizen—that is to 
say, for the Italian Government—to fix the limits within which he may view the 
Catholics of other States as his subjects, without interfering with his own subordination 
to the State whose citizen he is. 

This condition of affairs need not prevent the respective States from granting to the 
representatives or spiritual rulers of their Catholic subjects positions of distinction and 
honour : for. instance, they can give a Bishop the rank of a Privy Councillor, or any 
other which it may please them to confer upon him ; there is nothing to prevent 
Cardinals from having the rank of Princes or Dukes, and the Pope might, if desirable, 
receive regal honours. 

But there is one thing which, in this condition of affairs, is absolutely impossible. 
The Pope or any other ecclesiastical dignitary can never have supreme sovereignty, 
because in holding this he would cease to be subject to the State, and the community 
presided over by him would no longer form an integral part of the political whole. 
The supremacy of the Holy Father has in later times been the sole protest against this 
modern conception of the ecclesiastical body, in which, a hundred years ago, the exis- 
tence Of numerous independent Bishops and Prelates offered so energetic a resistance. 
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184 The Pope and Modern Europe. 


Sicut vox clamans in deserto the Pope-King has, by the very fact of his existence, 
defended the autonomy of the Church against the clamour of modern theories of govern- 
ment, whilst his active measures have prevented on many occasions the first step towards 
the dissolution of ecclesiastical society. But all must now be changed, and in this cha: 

the real and final aim of that secularization of the States of the Church, so lately 
effected by Victor Emmanuel, will be completely attained. It is not a question of 
contenting Garibaldi and his hordes, nor of satisfying the claims of the Savoyard 
dynasty, it is the carrying out of modern principles and ideas which has deprived 
the Head of the Catholic Church of his supremacy, and the Catholic Church herself of 
her rights as a self-existing and independent corporation. In this respect does the 
Pope-King represent not merely himself, nor even the Catholic religion alone, but 
a great, universal principle. The destruction of his sovereignty will imperil the 
existence of the Catholic Church in all lands, and utterly destroy corporative autonomy. 


The article concludes as follows— 


If the nineteenth century denies those first principles of truth and justice which are 
represented by the Pope-King, future ages will return to them. Change comes with 
revolving centuries, but the Church and her position are affected by none of those 
changes, for her foundations are on the holy hills. It is, however, not necessary to 
appeal to a far-distant futurity: the laws which govern the development of false 
principles have only a limited sphere of action ; they lose their force in the very 
moment of attaining their accomplishment. The truth of this Will soon be apparent in 
relation to the so-called modern ideas. A century has already elapsed since they were 
first disseminated in Europe, and a chain of mighty catastrophes has made mani- 
fest their working in every country of that continent. Now, when they have spread 
themselves over all its length and breadth, they have turned the European world into 
a camp bristling with bayonets, and a wide constituency torn to pieces by struggles 
about first principles. All around us we see nothing but threats and struggles. The 
sword is beginning to turn upon him who wields it. War is perhaps the least of these 
evils, or rather it helps to cure them by cooling the passions which are stirred up by 
the strife of opinions. In any case, it is something gained, if for a time the Liberal 
theorizers are unable to fobtain a hearing, and Princes and people alike feel the hand 
of God. But in the period following after war, in the ovations paid to the conquerors 
and the straits to which the conquered are reduced, evil principles always grow apace. 
After the Treaty of Prague, both victorious Prussia and vanquished Austria alike paid 
court to Liberal ideas, whether in pretence or in reality we cannot say. Will the same 
thing happen when peace is concluded between Prussia and France? That is the 
question which the history of the century will have to decide. 

If Germany will combat at Berlin and at Rome both that French Imperialism 
which received its death-blow at Sedan, and the Revolution, to which, please God, it 
will deal no less hard a blow on the Loire, then this bloody war may herald the birth 
of a new Europe, or rather the renovation of the Europe of the past. But if Germany 
abuses her victories in order to establish Imperialism on the one side of the Rhine, 
and to foster a popular delusion on the other, then the dissolution of European society 
will advance with great strides. 

But in any case, when peace is made the Powers concluding it will have to take up 
a decided position with respect to the Roman question. A treaty which left the Pope 
to his fate, would, although apparently drawn up in the interests of Conservatlve and 
of Monarchy, confirm the dominion of the anti-Christian Revolution. A treaty which 
protected the Pope, would restore in Germany the foundations of right and authority, 
whether concluded with the Republic or with the legitimate dynasty. How things 
may turn out we cannot fortell nor even conjecture, but of this we are certain—that no 
question of importance can be decided, without involving a settlement of the Roman 
question. It is one of the prerogatives of the Holy See, that all its acts are Urdi et 
Orbi, and this is equally true of its sufferings and humiliations. European order, the 
order of human society, stands and falls with it ; not only the voice of religion, but 
the voice of true patriotism bids all Catholics fight with might and main for the Pope. 
The German and the Roman are not two several questions, they are but one; and it is 
at Rome that, in the present day as in the time of Charlemagne, those nations who 
formerly owned his sway await the decision of their fate. 
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Special Books, &c., for November and December, see p. 14. 


Selection from Messrs. BURNS & Co.’s List of Figures for Christmas. 


Infant Saviour, 18 inches long, at 7s. 6d., 
12s. 6d., 17s. 6d., and 21s. 

partially gilt, at 12s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 2ls., 
and 25s. 

Ditto, coloured, at 17s. 6d., 21s., 30s., and 42s, 

Ditto, with Rays at the hack, plain, 21s, and 288. 

Ditto, ditto, partially gilt, 35s. and 45s, 

Ditto, ditto, coloured and gilt, 42s., 52s, 6d., and 


63s. 

Ditto, on Altar-Crib, and Rays, plain, 25s., 
31s. 6d., and 42s. 

Ditto, ditto, partiall y gilt, 42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s, 

Ditto, ditto, coloured and gilt, 63s., 84s., 94s, 6d., 
and 105s. 

The B.V.M. and St. Joseph kneeling, 
8 feet. Plain, 42s, each; partially gilt, 63s. ; 
or coloured and gilt, at 4/. 4s. and 5/. 5s. each. 

Just ready. 

The Ox and Ass, 2 feet é ‘inches long, 1 foot 
8 inches high, kneeling on the fore-legs in 
adoration of the Divine Infant. Coloured, 
price 32. 3s. each. 

These are perfectly new, and very fine models, 

Angels kneeling in Adoration, 24 feet 
high, Plain, 31s. 6d. each; gilt, 42s, and 
52s. 6d. each ; coloured and gilt, very beautiful, 
81. 13s. 6d. and 4/. 4s. each. 

me iy feet high. Plain, 15s. and 18s. 6d. 
each 5 gilt, 25s. and 35s. each; coleured and 
gilt, at 42s, and 52s, 6d. each. 

Complete Groups of Nine Vigures: 


The Infant Saviour... 5 inches. 
The Blessed Virgin Mary... 
Two Shepherds standing 
Two Shepherds kneeling 


The Ox and Ass... "5, 
Prices of the whole: plain, 2/. 10s.; partially 
gilt, 3/. 15s.; or coloured naturally, 4/. 14s. 6d. 


The Infant Saviour in Crib, 18 inches 
long, and Two Angels adoring, 18 inches high. 
Prices from 2/. 2s. the set. 


The Bambino, on Imitation Straw Crib, 
1 foot 11 inches, Plain, 42s., or coloured, 
3/7. 10s. and 41 4s. 

Ditto, ditto, 18 inches. Plain, 25s. and 30s.; 
Coloured, 42s., 50s. and 63s. 

Ditto, ditto, 17 inches. Plain, 25s. 

Ditto, ditto, 10 inches. Coloured, 20s. 


A Group of Eleven Wigures, in fine 
laster, size ranging from 5 to 11 inches, 

Stone colour, 52s. 6d. 
A ditto, ditto, in plastique, size 44 to 8} inches. 
Price, plain, 35s. 

A ditto, ditto, smaller, 25s, 

A ditto, ditto, size 5 to ll inches, 42s. 

A ditto, ditto, of Five Figures, size 8 to 12 inches. 
Price, plain, 42s 


A variety of Small Cribs, in boxes, adapted for 


Schools, &c., which can be sent by post, at 
1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 38. 6d., &c.; postage, 6d. and 
ls. extra. And a gieat assortment of Surprises, 
or Unfolding Prints, at 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d. 
each, 
Christmas Subjects. 
Lace-bordered Prints, at 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 
4s. 6d. per dozen. 
Degas Prints, for framing, at 8d., 1s., 1s, 6d:, 
38., 5s. each, 
Prints, 6d., 9d., 18., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 
each, and upwards, 
Flower-Vases, Candlesticks, Branches, Lamps, 
ain and decorated Wax Candles, Wreaths of 


Holly, Texts, &c. &e. 


SELECT ARTICLES, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


ilt Cross to open, richly pierced and chased, 
hin , in morocco case, 4/. 10s. 

Ditto, "ditto, in Silver, different pattern, 32. 10s. 

‘ Nong These are quite unique of the kind. 

Silver "Filagree Crosses, very thick and strong, 
2 inches, 11s. 6d., 2} inches, 16s., 3 inches, 21s. 

A beautiful Silver Crucifix on handsome 
black cross and stand, 3 ft. 5 in. high, with 
silver mountings, 102. 10s. 

Silver Crucifix on thiek mother-of-pearl 
Cross, 5 inches long, beautifully wy with 
variegated mother-of-pearl, in case, 2/. 10s. 

Ditto on solid round mother- of - pearl Cross, 
4 inches, silver ends, 21s. 

Gold Crucifix on fine Coral Cross, 12 in. 
long, in case, 1/. 18s. 6d. 

Gold’ Necklet Chains, for attaching 
Crosses, Medals, or Lockets, at 19s. 6d., 21s., 
24s,, 25s. 6d., 42s., and 45s, éd. 

A fine Collection of Paintings on 
China, in Meta] gilt frames :— 

Ecce Homo, 12s, 6d., 81s. 6d., 37. 10s., 62. 10s. 

Dolorosa, 8s. 6d., 15s., 12. 183., 20. 2s., 

10s: 


Madonna and Child, 8s. 6d. Head of Blessed 
Virgin Mary, 30s. 

The Assumption, 3/. 16s.; the Pieta, 2l.; Holy 
Family, 3/. 10s. ; Sacred’ Heart, 12s. 6d. 

Madonna sy Child, 61. 10s. ; St. Joseph and 
Child, 8s, 6¢ 

Angels’ after Raffaelle, 3/7. 10s. each; 
Mater Dolorosa and Holy Water Stoup, 32s. 


Also in Carved Wood Frames :— 

Immaculate Conception, 18s. and 21s.; Madonna, 
Dyer, 18s. 

Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, 18s, and 25s,; 
Mater Dolorosa, 18s. and 25s. 

Vierge a la Chaise, 18s, and 25s.; Vierge aux 
Raisen, 25s. 

Ecce Homo, 18s, and 25s.; St. Joseph and Child, 
25s. and 42s. 

Head of St. John, 3/. r 

Repose in Egypt, very fine, 5/. 5s. 

Holy Eucharist, with natural shell Holy Water 
Stoup, 12s, 6d. 

Ecce FE omo, ditto ditto, 15s. 

A variety of other o nest, including Rosaries in 
gold, coral, pearl, &c., of which a list may be 
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BOOKS, &c., SUITED FOR PRESENTS. 


Missal: the beautiful edition in red and 
black, with ornaments, initials, engravings, 
&c. ; morocco extra, rims, and clasp, 35s. 

The same, superior tooled edges, 45s. 
The same, FULLY ILLUMINATED, morocco 
antique. A beautiful work of art. 


Small Pocket Missal, ivory elegant, 21s. 


The Golden Manual. New edition, ivory, 

we elegant, 42s. ; velvet, rim and clasp, 24s. 

he same, morocco extra, rims and clasp, 
tooled edges, 45s. 


Path to Heaven. Ivory, 15s.; best ditto, 
ornamented, 2/. 2s.; velvet, rim and clasp, 30s. 


Catholic’s Vade Mecum. Engravings, 
antique morocco, 25s.; velvet, 12s.; orna- 
mented ivory, 12s, and 21s. 


Flowers of Devotion. Antique morocco. 
Photographs and clasps, 15s. ; ivory do., 16s. 

Also, Church Manual, Daily Companion, 

Garden of the Soul, Key of Heaven, St. 
Gertrude’s Prayers, in bindings as above. 


Missale Romanum for the Altar. Small 
4to, elegant, red morocco, monograms, 21s. 
(nett. ) 

A large variety of Missalls, Brevaries, Horaes, 
Gehan, Vesperals, &c., in every variety of 
binding. 
Lives of the Roman Pontiffs. 4 vols. 

4to, in half antique calf, 40 beautiful steel en- 

gravings, 4/. 4s. 

Following of Christ. 16mo. calf, 6s. 6d. 
morocco, 8s. ; ditto, gilt, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 
bevelled edges, 15s. ; antique morocco, tooled 
edges, clasp, illustrated with engravings, 25s. 

Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 4 volumes 
4to., best edition, calf, 37. 10s, 


Glories of Mary. New edition, by Father 
CoFFrn, on toned-paper, calf (with frontis- 
piece), 10s.; morocco, 12s.; gilt, 14s, Tllus- 
trated edition, antique morocco, gilt, with 
clasp, 25s, 

Imitation of the Sacred Heart. By 
Father ARNOLD, S.J. Calf, 8s.; morocco, 9s. ; 
ditto with flaps, 12s. ; illustrated with numerous 
gngravings, antique morocco, gilt, with clasp, 


New Meditations for every Day in the 
Year. By a Father of the Society of Jesus, 
New and revised edition. 2 vols. calf, 16s. ; 
morocco, 17s. 

Rodriguez’: Christian Perfection. 2 vols. 
calf, 12s.; morocco, 14s, 

St. Liguori’s Christian Virtues, Incarnation, 
Blessed Sacrament, Preparation for Death, the 


Passion. Each, calf, 6s.; morocco, 7s, 6d. 
Manresa; or Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius. Calf, 6s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; 


ditto, gilt, 8s. 6d. 

Fabiola. By Cardinal Wiseman. Morocco, 
gilt, 8s. 

Cnlliate. By Dr. Newman. Morocco, gilt, 


Practical Piety. St. Francis of Sales, 
Calf, 6s. ; morocco, 7s. ; ditto, gilt, 88, 

Lyra Liturgica. By Canon Oaxezey, 
Calf, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 9s. ; ditto, gilt, 10s, 
Verses on Various Occasions. By Dr. 
NEWMAN. Calf, 8s.; morocco, 9s. 6d. ; ditto, 

gilt, 10s. 6d. 

Spiritual Combat. 16mo, calf, 6s.; mo- 
rocco, 7s. ; ditto, gilt, 8s. 

La Journee du Chretien, with illuminated 
border on every page, morocco antique, and 
clasps, 50s. 

Paroissien Romain. Illustrated, red 
border, ivory, silver clasp, 50s. 

Do. do. 36s 


Do. Ivory sides and 2 ivory clasps, 36s, 

Do. Ivory sides, carved in various styles, 
at 13s., 15s., 20s., and 25s. 

Do. Tortoise shell, silver clasp, 17s. & 20s, 

Black ivory, with inlaid cross on 

side, 16s. 

Heures Choisies des Dames Chrétiennes, 
tiré des manuscrits du XII¢ au XVII¢ Siéele, 
Splendidly Mluminated, russia, clasps, 3/. 10s. 

Livre de Mariage. Illuminated border, 
smooth morocco, two clasps, 35s. 


Paroissien Romain. Splendid illuminated 
~~ smooth morocco, gilt, silk linings, 
3s. 


Vie des Saints. Illustrée en chromolito. 
— d’Aprés les anciens manuscrits de tous 
es siécles. Publiée par F. Kellerhoven; texte 
ar H. de Riancey. 4to, morocco. extra, 
01. 10s. 

De Beauchune. La Vie et la Légende de 
iMadame Ste Notburg ¢tablissement de la foi 
Chrétienne dans la vallée du Neckar ; orné de 
quatre antes Large 8vo, half morocco, gilt 


edges, 
Lacroix. Les Arts au Moyen Age eta 
lEpoque de la Renaissance. [Illustré de dix 
neuf planches chromo-lithographiques par Kel- 
lerhoven, et de quatre cent vingt gravures sur 


bois. 4to, half bound morocco gilt, 32s. 


Rambosson. Les Pierres précieuses et les 
principaux Ornements. LIllustré de quarante- 
trois gravures et d’une planche chromo-litho 
graphique. Large 8vo, paper covers, 6s,; 
cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; half morocco, 10s. 6d, 

Histoire des Météores et des 
nds Phénoménes de la Nature. Illustré de 
gravures et de deux planches Chromo-litho- 

ay gm Paper cover, 6s.; half morocco, 
3. 


L’Imitation de Jesus Christ, Traduction 
inédite du XVIIume Siécle avec le teate Latin 
en regard ; edition illustré par Claudius Crap- 
PoRI. Feap. 8vo, half morocco, gilt on red 
edges, 30s. 

Drohojowska. Les Femmes Illustres de 
mc 4to, half morocco, elegant, plates, 

4 


8. 

Drohojowska. Les Femmes Pieuses de la 
France, 4to, half morocco, elegant plates, 24s, 

Landriot. La Femme Pieuse. 4to, half 
morocco, elegant, plates, 24s. 


St. Francois de Sales. Amour de Diew 


4to, half morocco, elegant, plates, 24s, 
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Just ready. 


1. The Roman Missal, Latin and English, Pocket Edition, printed in red and 


black, with initials, head pieces, &c., and fully illuminated. Morocco antique. 
9. The Catholic Vade Mecum, New Edition, with red borders, initials, &c. 


Various bindings. 


§. The Illustrated Pocket Prayer Book, with engraved borders, illustrations, 


and ornaments. 


Porputar Music, THe CHEAPEST EVER Pus- 
LisHED. Large 8vo, clear type. 


The Popular Choir Manual, containing 
the Church Offices completed for the Year. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Popular Hymn and Tune Book. 
English Hymn Tunes for all the usual 
Hymn Books. 10s. 6d. 


Easy Motetts for General Use. 2s. 


Sacred Part-Songs for Four Voices, 
with Accent (16), by Molique, Monk, 
Westlake, Benedict, O’Loary, Barnett, and 
other eminent Composers. 2s. 6d. 


Sight-Singing made Easy: an Intro- 
duction to all the above. 2 Parts, 6d. each. 


Martyrs omitted by Foxe. Fcap. cloth, 
28. 6d. 


“ Cannot fail to be read with interest by Catholics,”— 
Tablet. 


Lallemant’s Doctrine of the Spiritual 


Life. Edited by Dr. Faner. New edition. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


In the Press. 

Mental Prayer. By Pére Courzoy, S.J. 
Translated from the French, with Preface, 
by the Very Rev. Fr, Gorpon, of the 
Oratory. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 18. 6d. 


Rules regarding the Ceremonies of 
Low Mass. Translated from the Italian, 
and edited at St. Beuno’s College, N. Wales. 


Now ready. 
The Life of 8. Teresa, written by herself: 


a new translation from the last Spanish 

Edition. To which is added for the first 

time in English Tue Retarions, or the 

Manifestations of her Spiritual State which 

the Saint submitted to her Confessors. 

Translated by Davin Lewis. In a hand- 

some volume, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“The work is incomparable; and Mr. Lewis’s rare 
faithfulness and felicity as a translator are known so 
well, that no word of ours can be necessary to make the 
volume eagerly looked for.””—Dublin Review. 


“We have in this grand book perhaps the most 


copious spiritual autobiography of a Saint, and of a 


highly-favoured Saint, that exists.”—Month. 


Shortly will be published. 


The Martyrs of the Coliseum. By 
Rev. A. J. O’Remuy, Mis. Ap. 

This work, which is nearly ready, is the first ever 
published on this subject in the English language. It 
comprises the history of the largest and most re- 
markable ruin in the world, and gives a true list of the 
martyrs who are known to have laid down their lives 
in its arena. The thrilling and extraordinary character 
of some of these records gives the appearance of romance 
and fiction to scenes that are perfectly historical, con- 
sequently ‘‘ The Martyrs of the Coliseum” may be read 
with interest and profit by the most serious reader, 
whilst youth of both sexes may take it up to supply the 
place of their last novel. 


Just published. 
Dr. Newman’s Occasional Sermons. 
Third Edition, with additions, 6s. 


Just published, Third Edition. 
The Grammar of Assent. By the Very 
Rev. Dr. Newman. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Also, just published. 

Dr. Newman’s Essays on Miracles. 
New edition. 6s, 

Just published. 

A Dominican Artist; or, the Life of 
Pére Besson; one of the Companions of Lacor- 
daire. From the French. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Three Legends of the Early Church. 
By C. J. Rerrumutter. With beautiful 
photographic Frontispiece. Cloth neat, 
4s. 6d.; for 1s. 6d. 


Just out, price, unmounted and post-free, 18.; 
ditto, mounted and post-free, 28. 


A Photograph of St. Cecilia, from an 


Original Drawing by Motitor. Size, about 
5 inches by 4. 


Also, 

The Shrine of St. Edward the Confessor 
in Westminster Abbey, with Descriptive 
Text. Suitable for framing. Post free, 
price 5s. 


Porutar Devortioxs. 
Now ready. 

Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Sea- 
sons, consisting of Psalms, Hymns, Prayers, 
&c , suited for Evening Services and arranged 
for Singing. Cloth, 1s. Alsoin separate Nos. 
at 2d. each, for distribution, as follows :— 

1. Advent and Christmas. | 4. Whitsuntide. 

2. Septuagesima to Easter. | 5. Sundays after Pentecost. 

3. Pi Time. if Feasts of our Lady. 

7. Saints’ Days. 


Music for the whole, 1s. 6d. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Worx sy Dr. Newman. 3rd Ldition. 
The Grammar of Assent. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
By the same Author. 
Occasional Sermons. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 

with additions, 6s. 

Verses on various Occasions, now col- 
lected for the first time. Feap. 8vo, 2nd 
edit., 5s. 

The Dream of Gerontius. 6th edition, 
6d.; cloth, 1s. 

The Church of the Fathers. New edit., 5s. 

Callista. cap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Loss and Gain. [F cap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Lectures on the Turks. 4s. 

Parochial and Plain Sermons, Sermons 
on Subjects of the Day. From the Text of 
the last Editions. Crown 8vo, in 9 vols., 
5s. each. 


An Essay on Development. 12s. 


Angels’ Visits: a Series of Tales. By 
C. M. Brame, Author of “ Diary of a Sister 
of Mercy.” With illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Tales from the Diary of a Sister of 
Mercy. By C. M. Brame. 33. 6d. 

Edith Sydney: a ‘Tale of the Catholic 
Movement. By Miss Oxenunam. 33. 6d.; 
cloth elegant, 5s. 

Not Yet. By the same. Just published. 
5s.; cheap edition, 3s. 6d. 

Eudoxia: a Tale of the Fifth Century. 
Cloth elegant, 4s. —— 

Marie; or, the Workwoman of Lidge. 
By Miss Cappett, Author of “ Nellie Net- 
terville,” &c. &c. 3s. 6d. (Just out. 


Narrative or Missions. 


The Corean Martyrs. By Canon 
Suorttanp. Cloth, 2s. 
A narrative of Missions and Martyrdoms 
too little known in this country. 


Missionary BiogRarny. 
1. Life of Henry Dorie, Martyr. Trans- 
lated by Lady Herserr. 18. 6d.; cloth, 2s 
2. Theophane Venard, Martyr in Ton- 
quin. 2s.; cloth elegant, 3s. 
In the Press. 
3. Life of Bishop Brute. 


Now ready, price 5s., elegantly printed. 
The Martyrdom of St. Cecilia: a 
Drama. By Avsany J. Cunistiz, 8.J. With 
a Frontispiece after Molitor. 


Just published, 

Choice Extracts from the Writings of 
the Saints, with beautiful Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Prayer Book size. In packets of six 
subjects. Price, single packet, 6d., post 
free, 7d. Well suited tor distribution. 


On the Infallibility of the Pope. By 
the Rev. P. Boratna. 10s. 6d. 


Now ready, New Edition. 
Sermons by Fathers §.J. One volume, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Now ready. 

The Christian Kingdom: a Sermon 
Preached at the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Farm Street, on Rosary Sunday, 
by the Rev. Dr. Corertpex. Published by 
request. 6d.; by post, 7d. 


New Work sy Miss Srewarr. 


Tried in the Furnace: the three Eliza- 
beths. By the Author of “The World and 
the Cloister,” &c. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Now ready, 2nd Edition, 10s. 

Life of Mother Margaret, of the Third 

Order of St. Dominic. 


Manual ofthe Third Order of St.Francis. 
Complete, With the Devotions. In two vols, 
18mo, cloth, 6s. 


New ror Hoty Communton. 
Reflections and Prayers for Holy Com- 


munion. Translated from the French. Fep. 
8vo. Uniform with “ Imitation of the Sacred 
Heart.” With Preface by Archbishop May- 
nina. Cloth, 48. 6d.; bound, red edges, 5s.; 
calf, 88.; morocco, 9s. 


New Book or Mepirations For 
OR FOR Persons IN THE WorLD. 


The Day Sanctified: being Meditations 
and Spiritual Readings for Daily Use. Se- 
lected from the Works of Saints and approved 
writers of the Catholic Church. Fep., cloth, 
3s. 6d.; red edges, 4s. 

“Of the many volumes of meditation on sacred sub- 
jects which have appeared in the last few years, none 
as seemed to us so well adapted to its object as the one 
before us.”—Tabilet. ‘‘ Deserves to be specially men- 
tioned.”—Month. ‘‘Admirable in every sense.”— 

Church Times. “ Many of the meditations are of great 

beauty... . ‘They form, in fact, excellent little 

sermons, and we have no doubt will be largely used as 
such.”—Literary Churchman. 


In neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Our Father: Popular Discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer. By Dr. Emanven Vetta, 
Preacher in Ordinary in the Cathedral of 
Vienna. (Dr. V. is one of the most eminent 
preachers on the Continent.) 


Now ready. 
The Day Hours of the Church. Cloth, 1s. 
Also, separately. 

Tue Orrices or Prime anp Compiine. 8d. 

Tue Orrices or Tierce, Sext, AND Nong. 3d, 
** Prime and Compline are the morning and evening 

prayers which theChurch has drawn up for her children; 

and, for our part, we can wish for nothing better.”— 

Cardinal Wiseman, 


=e ee 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d., cloth elegant. 
A Noble Lady: Adelaide Minutolo. 
By Mrs. Avaustus Craven. Translated by 
Emity Bow es. 


This “ beautiful life, beautifully sketched,” of a noble 
Neapolitan eg presents even more than the usual 
charm of Mrs. 
the picture it affords of that much-despised person, a 
modern Italian woman, it possesses the advantage which 
all “‘ Lives” do not afford, of being capable of imitation 
by any single gentlewoman in any country or time, 


By the same Author and Trauaslator. 
A Sister's Story. By Mrs. Aucusrus 


Craven. A cheap edition of this beautiful 
book now ready. Cloth, 6s. 


Now publishing in Numbers. 

Plain Chant Masses Harmonised for the 
Organ and Four Voices. By Mr. E. Fagan, 
Organist of St. James’s, Spanish Place. 
Five Masses are now ready. Price 1s. to 

2s.each. These will be found a valuable addi- 

tion to the Plain Chant Masses already pub- 
lished. 


Just published. 


The Old Religion; or, A Journey from 
New York to Old Rome. By the Rev. W. 
Lockuart. Cloth, 5s. 


Also by the same. 
The Communion of Saints. New edition. 


Just published. 


The Knowledge and Love of Jesus 
Christ. From the French of the Pére Sr. 
Jure. 8 vols. cloth, 10s. 6d. each. 


1s. 


Just out. 


The Rivers of Damascus and Jordan: 
a Causerie. By a Tertiary of the Order of 
St. Dominick. 4s. 


Good solid reading.””—Month. 

“Well done and in a truly charitable spirit.”— 
Catholic Opinion. 

It treats the subject in so novel and forcible a light, 
that we are fascinated in spite of ourselves, and irre- 
sistably led on to follow its arguments and rejoice at 
its conclusions.— Tablet. 


Farner Joun Baptist SAcRAMELLI. 


The Directorium Asceticum ; or, Guide 
to the Spiritual Life. Translated from the 
Italian, and Edited at St. Beuno’s College, 
North Wales. In 4 vols. at 6s. Vols. 1 
and 2 now ready. 

Liturgical Directions for Organists, 
Singers, and Composers. Contains the In- 
structions of the Holy See on the proper 
kind of Music for the Church, from the 
Council of Trent to the present time; and 
thus furnishes Choirs with a guide for selec- 
tion. Feap. 8vo, éd. 


Church Music and Church Choirs: Two 
Essays. 1. The Music. 2. The Singers. 
3. The Place for the Choir. 8vo, 2s. 


rayen’s delicate touch. Over and above. 


Now ready. 
The Life of Madame de Miramion. 


Translated from the French. Edited by 
Lady Herserr. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
One of the most interesting books of the day. 


In Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Celebrated Sanctuaries of the Madonna. 
By Dr. Norrucore. 


Also by the same, 5s. 
Lectures on the Blessed Virgin Mary, 


Just out, ornamental cloth, price 5s. 


Legends of Our Lady and the Saints; 
or, Our Children’s Book of Stories in Verse. 
Written for the recitations of the pupils of 
the Schools of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Cheap edition, 2s. 6d. 


“Tt is a beautiful religious idea that is realized in 
the ‘Legends of Our Lady and the Saints.’ We aro 
bound to add that it has been successfully carried out 
by the good Nuns of St. Leonards. ‘The children of 
their Schools are unusually favoured in having so much 

enius and taste exerted for their instruction and de- 
ight. The book is very daintily decorated and bound, 
a charming present for pious children.”— 
‘ablet. 

“The ‘ Legends’ are so beautiful that they ought to 
be read by all lovers of poetry.””— Bookseller, 

** A very elegant and devout work is ‘The Legends 
of Our Lady,’ and no doubt these little poems have done 

ood service in the ‘Convent of the Holy Child,’ at 
t. Leonards, where they were composed for the children 
of the Schools, and have been used by them for recital. 
Well, indeed, would it be if such Schools and such 
Legends were within reach of all.””—Catholic Opinion, 


Just published. 
Ireland: Industrial, Political, and 


Social. By Joun Murpny. 8vo 
cloth, 12s. 


The Invitation Heeded: Reasons for a 
Return to Catholic Unity. By James Kent 
Srong, late President of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, and of Hobart College. 
Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

“A very important contribution to our polemical lite- 
rature, which can hardly fail to be a standard work on 
the Anglican controversy.”— Dr. BROWNSON in the 
New York Tablet. 

e%s Of this able work 3000 have already been sold in 

America. 


Lately published, by Mr. Thompson. 
The Hidden Life of Jesus: a Lesson 


and Model.to Christians. Translated from 
the French of Bouvon. Cloth, 3s. 


Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy 
Angels, and especially to the Angel-Guard- 
ians. Translated from the same. 3s. 


The Life of M. Olier, Founder of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice; with Notices of his 
most Eminent Contemporaries. Cloth, 4s. 


The Patriots of the Tyrol. 4s. 
The Life of St. Charles Borromeo. 3s. 6d. 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES, &c. 


LIST No. 
The Books marked “ gilt” will be found especially adapted for Presents and Prizes. Those marked+ 


1. 


are admirably adapted as substitutes for the objectionable fictions of the day.—See also List 2 & 3. 
N.B.— Any of the Books in these Lists can be sent on inspection. 


At 1s, 


Afternoons with the Saints. 

Amusements of Travel. 

Anecdotes, 300, Book of. 

Cardinal D’Amboise ; or, the Story of a Bell. 

Catholic Legends and Stories. 

Catholic Worship and Devotions. 

Cecily, St.: a Drama. 

Child of the Sacred Heart. 

Christian Heroism, Tales of. 

Clare Maitland. 

Conscience’s Conscript. 

Ricketicketak. 

Poor Gentleman. 
———— Blind Rosa. 

Conversions, Narratives of. 

Cookery for Lent. 

Crusade of the &e. 

Crusade of Hungai 

Dodsworth on Popular Delusions. 

Dormer, H. E., Lieut., Life of. 

Elizabeth of Hungary,’ 8t. 

Emma’s Cross, and other Tales. 

Enterprise and Peril, Tales of. 

Eustace, by Miss Stewart. 

Footsteps of Spirits. 

Floreat Etona : a Catholic College in Old Times. 

France, Tales of. 

Francis, St., and Clare, St., Lives of. 

Francis of Sales, St., Spirit of. 

George Morton, and Boy and Man. 

Gérard the Lion-Killer (abridged). 

Gospel Stories. 

Harry O’Brien, and other Tales. 

Historical Tales and Legends. 

Hungary, Crusade of. See Crusade. 

Joe Baker, and James Chapman. 


At 1s, 

Afternoons with the Saints (Anderdon), cloth. 
Ancient History, including Greece. 
Arctic Voyages and Discovery. 
Columbus and La Pérouse. 
Conscience’s Miser. 
————. Count Hugo. 
Fabiola: a Drama, by on Oakeley. 
+Historical Tales of Old Time. 
Missions in the t. 

in the West. 


each. 

Joy and Sorrow, Tales of. 
Justina: a Play by Calderon. 
Kings and Queens, Tales of. 
Land and Sea, Tales of. 
Lazaretto Keeper. By Souvestre, 
Life of Christ, illustrated, cloth. 
Little Snowdrop, cloth. 

Manor of Mont Cruel. 

Madeleine, and other Tales, 

Mary and Elizabeth. 

Monks of Lerins. 

Narratives and Dialogues. 

Naval and Military Life, Tales of. 
Oakeley (Can.) on the Mass. 
Paraguay, Missions in, 

Poetry for the Young. 

Popular Ballads. 

Points of History. 

Preciosa. By Cervantes. 
Ratisbonne, of. 

Rich and Poor, and Lucy Ward. 
Robert May, and Poor Man’s Child. 
Sacred Poetry. + 

Sainted Queens, Lives of. 
Schoolmaster’s Adventures, and other Tales. 
Sceur Rosalie, &c., Lives of. 
Suffering for the Faith. 

Tales for the Many. 

Tales and Traditions. 

Treasures of Basra. 

Twelve Short Stories. 

Ullathorne (Bp.) on the Conventual Life. 
Vessels of the Sanctuary. 
William of Wa fit, Life of. 
William of Wykeham, 

Winefride Jones. 


4d. each. 

Roman History. 

Saints once of the Working Classes. 
Scenes and Incidents at Sea. 

+Tales of Bandits, &c. 

+Tales of Catholic Artists. 

+Tales of Daring and Peril. 

+Tales of Faith and Loyalty, Brittany, &c. 
+Tales of the French Revo ution. 

Tales of Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, 
Formby’s Compendious Sacred History. 


At 1s. 6d. each. 


Parables and Stories of Pére Bonaventure. 
Tales of Celebrated Women. 

+Andersen’s Popular Tales. 

Du Guesclin, the Hero of Chivalry. 
+Bickerton ; or, the Emigrants. 

Holida: Tales, by Miss Taylor. 

+Kate Kavanah; or, the Pretty Plate. 
Lives of Pious Youth. 


+Tales of Celebrated Men. 


+Tales of Remarkable Men. 

Life of Henry Dorie. 

Graces of Mary. 

Afternoons with Mrs. Maitland. 

Life of St. Ignatius. 

Life of St. Francis Xavier. 

Life of St. Francis of Sales. 

Life of Sir Thomas More. 
Heath-House Stories, by Mrs. Parsons. 


At 1s. 8d. each. 


Lives of the Children of Mary. 
Introduction to the History of England. 
+Breton oo limp cloth. 

+Dyrbi y Mrs. ren ditto. 
+Tales o ithe dit 


At 2s. 
Theophane Venard, Martyr in Tonquin. 
Popular Church History, cheap edition. 
Missions in Japan. 
Gospel Story-Book, plates, gilt. 
Life of St. neis Xavier, gilt, 
Life of St. Ignatius, gilt. 
Andersen’s Tales, gilt. 
Arabian Stories. 
Life of Lieut. Dormer, cloth. 
Life of Henry Dorie, Martyr, cloth. 


Anecdotes and Incidents. 

+Hautf’s Tales of Wonder, limp cloth. 
Life of St. Frances of — ditto, 
Heroines of Charity, ditto. 
Pictures and Parables, gilt. Pictures and Tales, ditto. 
each. 

Popular Poetry. 

Holiday Tales, gilt. 

Bonaventure’s Parables, gilt. 

Kate Kavanagh, gilt. 

Reeve’s Old and New Testament History. 

Graces of reef cloth. 

Twelve Tales for Children (Mrs. Parsons). 

Arctic Voy: gilt. 

Child of the Saled Heart, cloth. 

The Martyrs of the Corea, by Canon Shortland. 
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7 
& At 2s. each (continued). 
C. Fireside Stories, gilt. Lives of Pious Youth, gilt. 
’s Veva, fancy boards. Life of Du Gueselin, gilt. 
Conscience’ s Demon of Gold, fancy boards. Owen Evans, limp cloth. 
marked Conscience’s Tales of Flanders, Sancy boards. Tales at Home and Abroad (Pardoe), fancy boards. 
t Life of St. Philip Neri. Gérard the Lion Killer, fancy boards. 
2 & 3. Byules for the Home Circle, gilt. The Foundling of Sepasto) 
Fables and Parables. Life of Blessed John Berc' Sigh: 
Afternoons with ite. Maitland, gilt. Life of St. Paula. 
Celebrated Women, gilt. 
At 2s. 6d. each, 
Lives of the Children of Mary. Knights of St. John, limp. 
Breton Legends, cloth. Anecdotes and Incidents, gilt. 
Life of St. Frances of Rome, gilt. Grantley Manor, fancy boards. _. | 
Tales for the Young (Little Flower Garden). Manzoni’s Betrothed, fancy boards. | 
Tales of the Festivals (Little Flower Garden). Remarkable Conversions. 
Heroines of Charity, g gilt. Father Connell, gilt. Cottage Conversations. 
Hauff’s Tales of Wonder, gilt. Twelve Tales for Children, gilt. 
Tales of the Crusades, gilt. Tales for Young Men and Women (Mrs. Parsons). 
Pleasant Hours in Foreign Lands. Conscience’s Curse of the Village, funcy boards, 
Adventures of a Schoolboy (Jean Paul Choppart). — Miser, fancy boards. 
Robinson Crusoe (revised}. ——— Lion of Flanders, fancy boards. 
Cusack’s a of Ireland. Gérard the Lion-Killer, cloth gilt. 
Vessels of the Sanctuary, and other Tales. Tales of Duty and ‘Affection, gilt. 
At 3s. each, . 
History of England for the Young. Theophane Venard, Martyr in Tonquin, cloth gilt. 
#Tales of Land and Sea, gilt. Sea Stories and Adventures. 
Tales of Enterprise and Peril. Clifton Tales, First Series.—Ditto, Second Series. 
#Tales of Brigands, and Daring and Peril. +Dyrbington (Mrs. Parsons). 
lives of Holy Queens, gilt. +Romantic Tales of Great Men, gilt. 
#Witch of Melton Hill. Bonneval, by Dr. Anderdon. 
Tales of Celebrated Men, gilt. Tales and Legends from History. 
_—-" s Veva, gilt.—+Conscience’s Miser, gilt. Life of St. Vincent de Paul. 
+—————. Demon of Gold, gilt. Life of St. Francis de Sales. 
i+————— Tales of Flanders, gilt. Pictures of Christian Heroism. 
+———— Curse of the Village. gilt. Short Stories and Poems, gilt. 
+————— Lion of Flanders, gilt. Popular Church History 
#Grantley Manor, gilt. Pictures, Tales, and pier gilt. 
Gérard the Lion-Killer, complete —* gilt, Missions in the East and West. 
#Tales of the French Revolution, gilt. Missions in Japan and —— 
Manzoni’s emery 2 gilt. Twelve Tales for the Yo 
Catholic Legends, The Apostle of Abyssinia, ‘imp. 
Rose Leblanc tied G G. Fullerton). Flowers of Mary. 
Life of St. Philip a by Mrs. Hope, gilt. Clarewell, by Rev. W. H. Anderdon. 
Robinson Crusoe, gilt. 
At 3s. 6d. each. 
+Historical Tales of Seetaniet Men, illustrated. De Vere’s Selections from the Poets. 
Angels’ Visits, by C. M. Brame. +Tales of Humour, gilt. 
‘§ Nellie Netterville: an Irish Tale, by Miss Caddell. Diary of a Sister of Mercy, by C. M. Brame. 
Marie, the Workwoman of Lidge, by the same. Owen Evans, gilt. 
a Apostle of Abyssinia, by Lady Herbert. Twelve Tales for the Young, gilt. 
th Sydney, by Oxenham. Bridges’ Ancient History. 
fot Y Yet, by ditto. Sketches of Catholic Life. 
In the Snow: Tales, by Rev. W. H. Anderdon. Popular History of France. 
Callista (Dr. Newman). The Knights of St. John, with the Layer ‘4: Lepanto, &c. 
8t. Dominic and the Dominicans. +Arabian Thousand and One Days, gi 
Catholic Legends, gilt. The Early Martyrs (Mrs. Hope). 
Life of St. Charles Borromeo. Countess of Glosswood. 
At 4s, each. 
Callista, gilt. Patriots of the Tyrol. 
+Marco Visconti. Alice Sherwin, or the Days of Poiem A VIII. 
Life of M. Olier. Eudoxia: a Tale of the Fifth Century. 
The Three Chancellors. Life of Blessed Henry Suso. 
Bridges’ Modern History. the Curé d’Ars. 
At 4s. 6d. each. 
Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury, by Mrs. Hope. Waterworth’s England and Rome. 
The War in La Vendée. Waterworth’s History of Protestantism. 
Allies’ See of St. Peter. Life of Father Ignatius Spencer. 
Lydia: A Tale. De Vere’s Poems. 
8, ditto. Pilgrim. 
At 5s. each. 
Nellie Netterville, by Miss Caddell, cloth elegant. Edith Sydney, by Miss Oxenham, cloth elegant. 
Ferncliffe. Not Yet, by the same. 
Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain. Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
At 6s. each. 
8. Francis of Sales’ Mission in the Chablais, LadyHerbert History of England, enlarged edition. 
The Apostle of Abyssinia, by the same. History of Ireland. 
Irish Hearts and Irish Homes. A Sister’s Story, by Mrs. Craven. 
, urns, Oates and Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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LIST No. 2. 
AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


1. BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Artaud de Montor’s Lives of the Popes. 40 beau- | 
tiful steel plates. Large 8vo, 58s. ; cash, 48s. 
Darras’ Complete Church History. 4 large vols. . 

48s. ; cash, 40s. 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 4 vols. 8vo, 30s, 
The Young Converts, by Hecker. 4s. 
Life of Mary Ann of Jesus, the Lily of Quito. 3s. 6d. | 
The Life of St. Ignatius, by Bartoli. 2 vols. 14s. 
The Life of Abulchar Bisciarah. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
The Life of Bishop Borie. 2s. 
Life of Mme. de Soyecourt (Sister Camilla). 3s. 
Life of St. Angela Merici. 3s. 6d. 
Life of St. Margaret of Cortona. 3s. 6d. 
Life of Princess Borghese. 2s. 
Life of F. Maria Ephraim. 5s. 
Life of Mrs, Seton. 8s. 6d. 
Life of Mme. de la Peltrie. 2s. 
Life of Father Felix de Andreis. 4s. 6d. 
Life of St. Stanislaus. 1s. 


| Life of Bishop Brute, Bishop of Vincennes. 89, 64 


Lives of Fathers of the Desert. 4s. 6d. 


St. Ignatius and his Companions. 4s. 
Life of Catherine McAuley. 10s, 6d. 
Life of Philomena. 2s. 6d 


Life of Pius VI. 3s.—Life of St. Zita. 33. 
Life of St. Francis, 2s, 

Life of St. Catherine of Sienna, 5s. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 4s. 6d. 

Life of Bp. Flaget. 4s. 6d. 

Life of Dr. Maginn. 4s. 6d. 

Life of F. Hermann. 2s. 6d. 

The French Zouave. 2s. 6d. 
Kerney.—Compendium of History. 5s. 6d. 
Kerney.—Catechism of Scripture History. 38, 


Shea (J.G.).-~ Perils of the Ocean and Wilderness, 
3s. 6d. Missions, 9s, Church in America, 7s. 64, 
Swetchine, Mad., Life of. 7s. 6d. 


2. DOCTRINAL, CONTROVERSIAL, &c. 


The Path which led a Protestant Lawyer to the 
Catholic Church, by P. H. Burnett. Large 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Bible against Protestantism. 4s. 

The Bible Question fairly tested. 2s. 

Discussion between Bishop Hughes and Mr. 
Breckenridge. -8vo, 9s, 

A Manual of the Catholic Religion, by Father 
Weninger. 5s. 

Protestantism and Infidelity, by Weninger. 3s. 6d. 

Letters to an Anglican on the Book of Common 
Prayer. 4s. 

Manual of Controversy. 3s. 

Archbishop Kenrick. —Primacy of the Apostolic 
See. Fifth edition, revised. 8vo, 8s. 

Archbishop Kenrick.—The Psalms, Wisdom, and 
Canticles. —Epistles and Apocalypse. —Job and 
the Prophets.—New Testament. Each, 8vo, 
14s. to 18s, 

Archbishop Hughes’ Complete Works. 2 vols. 
8vo, 24s. 

Sermons by Father Baker, with Memoir. S8vo, 10s. 

Archbishop Kenrick.—Vindication of the Catho- 
lic Church, in reply to the Protestant Bishop 


Hopkins. 4s. 6d. 
Archbishop Kenrick on Baptism. 4s. 


8. TALES, &c., FOR LENDING-LIBRARIES. 


Mignon: a Convent Tale. From the French. 5s. 

Battlefields of Ireland. 6s. 

The Confederate Chieftains. 8s. 

Elinor Preston. 3s. 6d.—Bessy Conway, 3s. 6d. 

Spanish Cavaliers. 38s. 6d.—Old and New. 5s. 

Confessions of an Apostate. 4s. 

Hermit of the Rock. 6s.—Father Sheehy. 2s. 

Daughter of Tyrconnell. 2s. —Con O’Regan. 4s. 6d. 

Old House on the Boyne. 4s. 6d. 

Aunt Honor’s Keepsake, 4s. 6d. 

The Heiress of Killorgan. 6s. 

The Bohemians. 2s. 6¢.—Life in Galway. 4s. 6d. 

Vendetta, Idleness, Pope’s Niece, Agnes of Brauns- 
berg, Ten Stories, Blighted Flower, Tales and 
Stories, Valeria, Exile of Tadmore, Alice, Lau- 
retta, Three Petitions, Conrad. Each 2s, 

Rosemary, by Huntington. 8s. 

Castle of Roussillon, 3s. 

Lizzie Maitland. 3s.—Moral Tales, 2s, 

Laura and Anna. 2s, 6d. 


Amicable y on the Church of England 
by the Bishop of Strasbourg (‘Trevern). From 
the French. 7s. 

Barry’s Sacramentals of the Catholic Church. 4 

Devout Instructions on the Sundays and Hol 
days, by Goffine.  8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Sermons by the Paulists of New York. Fir 
Series, 4s. ; 2d ditto, 6s.; 3d ditto, 5s. 6d,; 
4th ditto, 6s.; 5th ditto (1865-6), 7s. 

Hundred Short Sermons, 8vo, 8s. 

Preston’s Sermons. 7s. 

Brownson’s Essays. 6s.—Brownson’s Convert. 64, 

Balmez’ Fundamental Philosophy. 2 vols. 168 

Spalding’s, Bp., Evidences. 

Spalding’s, Bp., Miscellanies. 12s. 6d. 

Spalding’s, Bp., History of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. 9s. 6d. 

Our Faith the Victory ; a treatise on the prit 
cipal doctrines of the Church. By Bish 
McGill, of Richmond. 8vo, 10s. A valuabl 
work of popglar theology. 

The Gentle Sceptic. By Father Walworth. 4 
treatise on the authority and truth of the 
Scriptures, and on the questions of the day # 
regards science, &c. 6s, 

Gropings after Truth. 1s. 


Orphan of Moscow. 38s, 6d.--Chateau Lescure, 
2s. 6d. 


Edma and Marguerite. 36. 6d. ¥ 
Oramaika. 3s, 6d.—Alice Riordan. 3s. 
The Spaewife. 7s. 6¢.—Adelmar. 1s. 9d. 
Hortense. 1s. 9¢.—Blanche. 1s, 9d. 
Father Larkin’s Mission. 1s, 9d. 

The Lazaretto. 1s.—The Oriental Pearl. 
Blakes and Flanagans. 5s. 

Shandy Maguire. 3s. 6d. 

Red Hand of Ulster. 2s. 6d. 

The Hamiltons. 2s.—Jessie Linden. 2s, 
Shamrock Leaves. 3s. 6d. 

Lorenzo, 2s. 6d.—The Shipwreck. 2s, 
The Good Child’s Story-Book. 3s. 
Lionello ; a Sequel to the “ Jew of Verona.” 5s. 
Christmas Nights’ Entertainments. 2s. 

Mary Lee. 5s,—The Knout. 3s. 6d. 
Theolinda and Adeline 1s. 6d. 


2s, 
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man Martyrology. 8vo, bound, red edges, 

handsome. 12s. 

atholic 10s, 6d. 

cta Sophia, by Father Baker, 0.8.B. 5s. 

ter in Heaven, by Weninger. 4s. 6d. 

Mater Admirabilis, by Rev. M. Monnin, Author 

of ‘‘ Life of the Curé d’Ars.” 63. 6d. 

Manual of the Confraternities. 1s. 6d. 

The Visitation Manual. Bound, 5s. 

i 2s. 6d. 

: Short Discourses on 

the Joys, Sorrows, and’ Glories of the B.V.M. ; 

by the Rev. T. Preston. 2s. 6d. 

Little Testaments of Jesus and Mary, with Devo- 
tions for every Day in the Week. 2s. 

The Spirit of Christianity, by Nepveu. 4s. 
onsiderations on the World, by Piot. 1s. 6d. 

Meditations for every Day, by Crasset. 8vo, 8s. 

Meditations for every Day, by Griffet. 3s. 6d. 

lombez on Christian Joy. 1s. 9d. 

Man’s Contract with God. 1s. 9d. 

Scenes in the Life of the B.V.M., by Joslin. 


es. 3s. 6d, 
3s, 


ls. 6d. 
The Love of Mary, by Roberto, 2s. 4d. 
The Sacred Heart, by Lanzi. 2s. 6d. 


Devotion to the Guardian Angels, 2s, 


4. DEVOTIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


5s.; Roan, 6s.; Calf, 


Filia and Fraternal Piety. 3s. 

Golden Book of the Confraternities. 2s, 6d. 

Eucharistica, by Archbishop Walsh. 3s. 6d. 

Scapular of the passion: Meditations, &c. 2s. 

Glories of Jesus. 2s, 4d. 

Glories of St. Joseph. 2s. 4d. 

Spiritual Maxims of St. Vincent de Paul. 1s. 4d. 

The Beauties of the Sanctuary, by Lebon. 2s. 6d. 

The Art of Suffering, by St. Germain. 1s. 6d. 

The Prophecies of St Columbkille. 2s. 

Method of Meditation, by Father Roothan. 2s. 

Chateaubriand’s Genius of Christianity. 8s. 

The Martyrs, by the same. 

Hecker.-—Aspirations of Nature. 5s.—Questions 
of the Soul. 4s. 6d. 

Rome: its Churches and Charities, by Nelignan. 6s. 

Saintly Characters, by ditto. 3s. 

Confraternity Manual, by ditto. Is. 6d. 

Mission and Duties of Young Women. 2s, 6d. 

Guide to Catholic Young Women. 4s. 

The Saints of Erin. 4s. 

Revelations of St. Bridget. 1s. 6d. 

Maynard on the Teaching of the Jesuits. 

The Battle-fields of Ireland, 


mathe of the Soul. 
Os. 6d. 


3s. 


Messrs. B. and Co. have a regular Correspondence and Exchange with all the Catholic Publishers of 
America, and can execute Orders to any extent. 


DRAMAS. 


wert, 64 Sebastian (for Boys’ Schools). 2s. Julia (for Girls). 1s. 6d. 
sls. 1634 The Babbler (for Boys). 1s. The Secret (for Girls), 1s, 
A Family of Martyrs (for Boys). 2s. 6d. Talisman: a Drama. 1s. 
The Ides of May. Is. Martyrdom of St. Winefrede. 1s. 
nt Refory The Martyrdom of St: Cecily. 1s. Justina, by Calderon. 1s, 
Foundling of Sebastopol. 2s, Martyrs of Sebaste. 3d. 
the prin 
y Bish 
valuab 
orth, NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
1e day a 
The Life of Rev. Prince Gallitzin, | Conversations on Liberalism and the 
Apostle of the Allegis. Cloth, 4s. Church. By Dr. Brownson. Cloth, 4s. 
Life of John M. Costello; or, ‘the Beauty | The Lost Rosary; or, our Irish Girls, 
Lescure, their Ll Temptations, and Triumphs. 


¥ Virtue exemplified in an American Youth. 


\ {The Ferryman of the Tiber: an Histo- 

rical Tale, from the Italian, 6s. 

Christ and the Church: Lectures by the 

Rev. Tuomas Preston, New York. 3 

The Poemsof Thomas D’Arcy McGhee. 

With Biography by Mrs. SaDLerr. 8yvo, 

cloth, 10s. 

The Flemmings ; or, Truth 

a Tale. By Mrs. Dorsey. Cloth, 7s. 6¢ 

Life Duties. Dr. Marcy. 6s. 
The Byrnes of a true Tale. 

By ALICE 6s. 

Italian Legends eee Sketches. By Dr. 

Cummines. 4s, 

Beech Bluff, and other Tales of South Ame- 


rica. By F. WARNER Cloth extra, 6s. 


Cloth, 4s. 

Marion; or, the Pictures of my Uncle’s 
Dining Room, a Tale of French Society under 
the Old Regime. Cloth, 4s. 

The Beverly Family ; or, Home Influence 
of Religion. By JosepH R. CHANDLER. 2s. 
Hetty Homer; or, Tried but True, and 

other Tales. By F. WARNER, 2s. 

Loretto; or, the Choice. New edition en- 
larged. By GreorGce MILEs. 6s. 

The Two Schools: a Moral Tale. By 
M. Huau. 4s. 6d. 

Aurelia; or, the Jews of Capena Gate. By 
A. Quixtoy. A companion tale to Fabiola. 


st. “Vincent’s Manual: a Collection of 
Prayers. Cloth, 4s. 


r 
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LIST No. 8. 


AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 
FOR PRESENTS, PRIZES, SCHOOL LIBRARIES, ETS. 


At 1s. 


Simple Tales from other Lands. 
The Conceited Pig. 

Maritime Discovery. 

Clever Boys. 

Charades for the Drawing Room. 
Riddles and Jokes 

Acting Proverbs. 

The Starry Heavens. 
Conscience’s Little Frank. 
Conscience’s Siska. 

Eastern Tales, Treasures of Basra, &c. 
Father Felix. 

The False Friend. 

Hermit of Mount Atlas. 

The Hamiltons. 

Helena, or Hopes deceived. 
Martha, or the Hospital Sister. 
Martha Blondel. 

The Partners. 

Nettlethorpe, or the Miser. 
Genevieve of Brabant. 

The Shipwreck. 

Little Wanderers. 

The Orange Girl. 


each. 


Lady Amabel. 

Perle of the Chepe. 

Tears on the Diadem. 

Tales of my Grandmother. 

Priest’s Prophecy. 

Priest’s Sister. 

Young Crusader. 

Mann’s Book of Health. 

Cookery and Domestic Economy. 

Truth and Trust. 

The Whisperer. 

Hints for Happy Hours. 

The Brave Boy. 

Wood’s Common Objects of the Country. 
Wood’s Common Objects of the Seashore. 
Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope. 
Wood’s Habits of Bees. 

Trimmer’s Knowledge of Nature. 
Trimmer’s History of the Robins. 
Memoirs of Bob the Terrier. 

Keeper’s Travels, 

Irving’s Tour on the Prairies. 

—— Wolfert’s Roost. 


At 1s. 6d. each. 


Hints for Happy Hours. 
Feats on the Fiord, by Martineau. 
Peasant and Prince, by ditto. 

Carey’s Dante, limp cover. 

Lucy and Isabella. 

Matilda, The Orphan of the Pyrences. 

May Brooke. 

Tegetmeier’s Manual of Domestic Economy. 
Games of Skill and Conjuring. 

Johnson’s Rasselas. 

Loudon’s Young Naturalist. 

Bird’s First Book of Natural History. 


At 2s. 


The Wood-cart and other Tales, from the French. 
The Animal Kingdom. 

Arabian Stories, Amusing and Instructive. 
Banks of the Boro’, by Kennedy. 
Musus’ German Tales. 

Lucy and Isabella. 

Robber Chieftan. 

Smuggler’s Revenge. 

Two Victories, by Potter. 

The Priest-hunter. 

Willy Burke. 

Wreath of Friendship 

Lardner’s Steam and its Uses. 
Marcet’s Travels on the Railroad. 
Marcet’s House-building. 

History of a Ship. 

Doyle’s Rural Economy. 

Neale’s Mythology. 

Neale’s Evenings at Sackville College. 
Broken Pitcher, and other Tales. 
Sandford and Merton. 

The Indian Boy. 


The Surface of the Earth. 

The Vegetable Kingdom. 

The Mineral Kingdom. 

Thomson’s Seasons. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Pepper’s Scientific Amusements. 

Edgworth’s Frank. 

Edgworth’s Rosamond. 

Edgworth’s Harry and Lucy. 

Irving’s Sketch Book. Tales of a Traveller. 
Alhambra. Salmagundi. (ls. 6d. each.) 


each. 


The Sailor Crusoe. 
Ernie Elton. 
Mayne Reid’s Tales: 
Afloat in the Forest. 
Cliff-climbers. 
Ocean-waifs. 
Tiger-hunter. 
Wild Huntress. 
Wood-ranger. 
Schmid’s Dietrich and Fridolin. 
Great Wonders of the World. 
Bingley’s Instinct of Ani 
Bingley’s Stories of Dogs. 
Bingley’s Stories of Horses. 
Bingley’s Stories of Birds. 
Bingley’s Tales ot Travellers. 
Bingley’s Tales of Shipwreck. 
Burke on the French Revolution. 
Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Telemachus, by Fénelon. 
Guy’s Fables. 
Things worth knowing. 


At 2s. 6d. each. 


Land Battles, from Hastings to Inkermann. 
Sea Fights, from Sluys to Navarino. 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 

Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 

Tales for Boys arid Girls (Parent’s Cabinct). 
Dryden’s Virgil. 


The Orbs of Heaven, coloured plates. 
Arabian Nights, for the young. 
Wood’s Anecdotes of Animal Life. 
Kitto’s Holy Land. 

Curiosities of Physical Science. 
Irving’s Life of Columbus. 
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uthey’s Life of Nelson. 
potations m Shakespeare. 
Rhymes, illustrated. 


ish. 
ys story of Ireland, by Cusack. 
doe’s Tales at Home and Abroad. 
wat $ History of Rome. 
alian Colonies, by Hughes. 
nt’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. 
ature in the Alps, by Tschudi. 
ton Legends. 
ith, Hope, and Charity. 
mes for Family Parties. 
riffin’s Tales of the Munster Festivals. 
’s Duke of Monmouth. 
’s Collegians. 
’s Hollandtide, &c. 
/friffin’s Tales of the Jury-room. 
riffin, Life of. 


ope of the Katzekophs. 
arades, Enigmas and Riddles. 


At 3s. 


hort Stories and Poems, illustrated. 
Fuilerton’s Rose Le Blanc. 
iabe’s Christmas Stories. 
ector’s Daughter, by Potter. 

oni’s Travels. 


en Wonders of the World. 

pems of Pope, Thomson, Longfellow, Tasso, Scott, 

Wordsworth, Campbell, Rogers, &c. [Fine edition, 

illustrated, 5s.) 

my’s Wish, colowred plates. 

ungo Park’s Travels. 

ihe Lances of Lynwood. 

kley’s History of the Saracens. 

peckter’s Picture Fables. 

oys’ Book of Natural History. 

nimal Traits. 

y Feathered Friends. 

ogs and their Ways. 

necdotes of Animal Life. 

rimm’s Stories of Gammer Grettel. 
iss Family Robinson. 

dgeworth’s Early Lessons. 
igeworth’s Parent’s Assistant. 
dgeworth’s Popular Tales, 

igeworth’s Moral Tales. 
ery Little Boy’s Book. 

very Girl’s Book. 

amb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

abian Thousand and One Days. 

hoice Thoughts from Shakespeare. 

yonders of the World. 

arvels of Nature. 

ursery Rhymes, illustrated. 


he Conscript. 
sected Puzzles (various). 
dd Stories about Animals. 


louque’s Magic Ring. 

louque’s Thiodolf. 

louque’s Romantic Fiction. 

! Humphry’ s Trial, by Potter. 
c 8 Florine. 


hmid’s Keepsake, or Short Stories. 
ngham’s Book of Ballads. 

"Holiday Book. 

's Garland of Poetry. 


‘Pegendary Stories of the Tyrol. 
Little Gipsy, illustrated. 
fatranas, or Spanish Stories. 
useum of Wonders. 

k of Trades, 
owitt’s Pictures of Nature. 


imbs’ Wonderful Inventions. 
tt’s Ferdinand and Isabella. 


At 2s. 6d. each (continued). 


Pleasant Hours in Foreign Lands. 

Thornbury Abbey. 

Theobald, or the Triumph of Charity. 

The Two ‘Bishops. 

Ulic O’Donnel. 

Lardner’s Common Things explained. 

Ditto, 2nd Series. 

Roberts’ Wild Animals. 

Roberts’ Domesticated Animals, 
Burke’s Speeches. 

Curran’s Speeches. 

Grattan’s Speeches. 

Plunket’s 

Sidel’s Speeches. 

Eda Morton. 

How to study Astronomy and Geology. 

The Wonders of Home. 

Home Amusements. 

How we are governed. 

Carey’s Dante, cloth. 


each. : 
Light and Shade, by Potter. 
Schmid’s Tales: 
Two Roads of Life. 
Trial and Trust. 


At 3s. 6d. each. 


Waterloo. 

Triumphs of Perseverance. 

Holly and Ivy. 

Pfeiffer’s Travels in the Holy Land. 
Boys’ Life on Shipboard. 

Boys’ Book of Industrial Information, 
Boys’ Book of Modern Travel. 
Railways and Telegraphs. 

Book of Familiar Quotations. 

Tales of Humour. 

Gatty’s Parables from Nature. 
Gatty’s Aunt Judy’s Tales. 

Farleys of Farley, by Potter. 

The Massingers. 

Irving’s Sketch-Book. 

Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. 

Irving’s Life of Columbus, 2 ‘vols. (each 3s. 6d.) 
Irving’s Conquest of Granada, 
Lardner’s Electric Telegraph. 

Days of Old. 

George Stanley, or Life in the Woods. 
Prince and the Page. 

School-boy Hours. 

Historical Acting Charades. 

King Arthur and Knights of the Round Table. 
Book of Nursery Tales. 

Select Shakespeare, by Shorter. 
Watts’ Practical Gardening. 

Old Friends and New Friends. 
Trimmer’s History of the Robins. 


At 4s. each. 


McCabe’s Adelaide. 
McCabe’s Bertha. 

Laetarc, or the Bell-ringer. 
Brother James’ Tales. 


At 4s. 6d. each. 


Jew of Verona. 

Recreations in Geol 

Book of Golden Deeds. 

Wars of the Jews, from Josephus. 


At 5s. each. 


Prescott’s Mexico. 

Prescott’s Peru. 

Ten Thousand Wonderful Things. 
Addison’s Essays, from the Spectator. 
Croker’s Fairy Legends of Ireland. 
London Picture-Book, coloured plates. 
London Toy-Book, coloured plates. 
Andersen’s Complete Tales, tllustrated. 
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At 5s. each (continued). fi 
Masterman Ready. Boys’ Own Sea Stories. N 
Handbook of Games. Arabian Nights, illustrated. ' 
Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. Animal Sagacity. sll 
Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. 2d Series. Our Dumb Companions. W 


Miss Procter’s Sacred Verses. 
Allen’s Battles ofthe British Navy. 
Great Battles of the British Army. 
Allen’s Battles of Wellington. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations. 
Howitt’s Calendar of the Seasons. _ 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
Noble Deeds of Woman. 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations. 
Children of the New Forest. 

s Fables, illustrated. 
s Wonders of Science. 
Boys’ Book of Travels. 
Boys’ Treasury of Sports. 
Aunt Louisa’s Home Companion, large coloured plates. 


2 vols., each 5s. 


Quotations. 
At 6s. 


Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. 1st Series. 
Boys’ Play-Book of Science, by Pepper. 

Boys’ Play-Book of Mines, Metals, &c., by Pepper. 
Wood’s Illustrated Natural History. 

Parley’s Tales of Animals. 

Life of Napoleon, illustrated. 

Student’s Manual of English History. 

Student’s Manual of Irish History. 

Fouque’s sons. 

Girls’ Own Book. 


At 7s. 6d. each. 


of Architecture, illustrated. 
Life of Eugénie de Guérin. 

Letters of Eugénie de Guérin. 

Valentine’s Home Book of Pleasure and Instruction. 
Waterton’s Natural History, with Life by Moore. 


Our Children’s Pets. 

Child’s Own Book. 

Wylde’s Magic of Science. 

Intr oduction to Gothic Architecture. 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. 

Pictorial Handbook of London. 8 


General History of Europe. 0 
mg, Se Physical Geography of the Sea. 
Tour Round my Garden, by Karr. ra 
Pickering’s Races of Man. fa 
O’Connell’s Speeches. 9 
The Works of Josephus. 
Maxwell’s Wars of England and Scotland. Life 
Gems of National Poe ad 


Out on the Pampas, by ‘Henty. 


each. 


Lady Fullerton’s Too Strange not to be True. 
Lady Fullerton’s Lady-Bird. 

Vigil of St. Lawrence, by Miss Agnew. 

Marcet’s Conversations on Land and Water. 
Curiosities of Civilisation. 

Entertaining Knowledge from Popular Authors. 
Pleasant Tales by Popular Authors. 

Wild Sports of the World. 

Captain Crawley’ s Manly Games for Boys. 

A Sister’s Story. 


Godwin’s Archeologist’s Handbook. 
Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Memoirs of the Marquise de Montagu. 
Punch and Judy, 24 plates. 


CHEAP CLEARANCE LIST. 


Lady Fullerton’s Mrs. Gerald. 3 vols. or 1 vol. 
Mrs. Craven’s Anne Severin. 3 vols. in one. 
J mys oa celebrated Drama by Calderon. 


Lingus History of England. 10 vols. 35s. ; for 


Macaulay’s Essays. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s.; for 16s. 

Three Legends of the Early Church. By C. J. 
Reithmiiller. With beautiful photographic 
Frontispiece. Cloth neat, 4s. 6d. ; for 1s. 6d. 

Mitchell’s History of Ireland. Author’s Edition. 
Large 8vo. 16s.; for 7s. 6d. 

Religion of the Heart ; ; or, the Guide of the 
Neophyte. 3s. 6d.; for 1s. 
The Art of Illuminating. With 
mens. A beautiful volume. 21s. ; 
Progressive -Book. By Proat. 
folio, 24s ; for 6s 

Hall’s Book of the Thames. 
trated. 21s.; for 12s. 

The Landscape and Portrait Gallery. 26 beau- 


Profusely illus- 


tiful Engravings, and Letterpress. 4to, cloth 
gilt, 21s.; for 10s. 6d. 
Views of the Environs of London. 24 fine En- 


gravings, and Letterpress. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. ; 
tor 10s. 6d. 

The Thames and the Medway Illustrated. 80 
Steel Plates, and Descriptions. 4to, cloth gilt, 
42s. ; for 173. 

Nineveh and its Ruins. 4to. Splendid Tilus- 
trations by Ferguson. Cloth gilt, 21s, ; 10s. 6d. 

Album of English, Scottish, Welsh, and Irish 
Scenery. Handsomely printed in 4to, with 
numerous Illustrations. 4 vols. Each sold 
separately, cloth gilt, 21s. ; for 10s. 6d. 

Stuart’s Greek Grammar of the New Testament. 
7s. 6d. ; for 3s. 


One Thousand and One Initial Letters, by 
Jones. Folio; Gold and Colour. 70s.; 
25s. A splendid volume. 

Path to Heaven. Slightly soiled. 2s.; for ls 

The Poets of the 18th Century: Gray, Beatti 
Collins, Thomson, Kirke White. One beauti 
Library Volume. Cloth gilt, 21s. ; for 7s. 

Bucklyn Shaig: a Tale. By Mrs. Montgom 
21s. ; for 4s. 

The Two Sicilies. By J. Kavanagh. 21s.; 
7s. 6d. 

O’Connell’s Speeches. 2 vols., 8s.; for 4s. 6d, 

Plunket’s, ey 8, Grattan’s, Shiel’s Speec 
Each 4s. ; 3d. 

Life of the beaten Falletti. 
Lady Fullerton. 6s.; for 2s. 

The Book of Waverley Gems. Many Plates. 
cloth elegant, 31s. 6d.; for 12s. 

The Poetical Works of Sir W. Scott and B 
8vo, double cols., cloth —_ 15s. ; for 5s, 
Goldsmith. 15s. ; for 5s.—Shakespeare. 15s, 
for 5s. 


Translated 


Mr. Vernon: a Tale. 21s.; for 7s. 6d. 
A few Flowers from the Campagna. By 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 3s. 6d. ; for 


(Sold for the benefit of Orphans.) 
Offerings for Orphans. A beautiful 4to vol. 
containing original contributions by Dr. Fat 
Dr. Newman, Aubrey de Vere, D. F. M‘Carth 
Lady G. Fullerton, Miss Procter, Miss Park 
Miss Taylor, Miss Bowles, &c. &c. Cloth gi 
12s. ; for 5s. (Sold forthe benefit of Orphan 
Rose’s Sketchley—Impressi 
of America. 15s. ; for 7s. 
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Now ready, fep. 8vo, price 42, 
iscourses on some Parables of the 
New Testament. By the Rev. C. B. Gar- 
SIDE. 
Works sy Lapy Georciana Futierton. 
ife of Mary Fitzgerald, a Child of 
the Sacred Heart. Price Is.; cloth extra, 2s. 
Bose Leblanc. A Tale of great interest. 

Cloth, 3s. 
Grantley Manor (the well-known and 
favourite novel). Cloth, 3s.; cheap edition, 
Qs. 6d. 
ife of St. Frances of Rome. Neat 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; cheap edition, 1s. 8d. 

Edited by the same. 

bur Lady’s Little Books. Neat cloth, 
2s.; separate Numbers, 4d. each. 
of the Honourable E. Dormer, 
late of the 60th Rifles. 1s.; cloth extra, 2s. 


Helpers of the Holy Souls. 6d. 


Now ready. 

isputationes Theologicse de Justitia et 
Jure ad Normam Juris Municipalis Britan- 
nici et Hibernice conformate. Auctore 
Gzoraio Crotiy, in Collegio 8S. Patricii 
apud Maynooth Sacre Theologie Dog- 
matics et Moralis Professore. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


hors. 


Now ready. 
P. Knox on Infallibility. New Edition. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Now ready, 18th Edition. 
Shean’s Class Roll; or, School Attend- 


for 1la§ ance Register Book. Large 4to, strongly 
, Beatti§ bound, 4s. 6d. 

beautiffthe New Testament Narrative, in the 
t 7 Words of the Sacred Writers. With Notes, 
some Chronological Tables, and Maps. A book 


for those who, as a matter of education or 
of devotion, wish to be thoroughly well 
acquainted with the Life of our Lord. What 
is narrated by each of His Evangelists is 
woven into a continuous and chronological 
narrative. Thus the study of the Gospels 
is complete and yet easy. Cloth, 2s. 

“ The compilers deserve great praise for the manner 
mn which they have performed their task. We com- 
nend this little volume as well and carefully printed, 
nd as furnishing its readers, moreover, with a great 
mount of useful information in the tables inserted at 


e end.”— Month. 
“It is at once clear, complete, and beautiful.”— 


Patholic Opinion. 


‘ Just published. 
ectory of Holy Indulgences. By 
the Rev. M. Comerrorp. 9d.; cloth gilt, 1s. 


he Apostle of Abyssinia. By Lady 
i Hersert of Lea. Post Svo, cloth, 6s.; cheap 
} edition, 3s. 6d. This book is as interesting 
| as a work of fiction. 

, By the same. 

bt. Francis of Sales’ Mission in the 
Chablais, 6s. 


Just published. 
On the Love of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. F. Nepvev, 8.J. Cloth, 8d.; 
by post, 9d. 


Iso, 

The Holy Hour; or, the Intimate Union 
of the Soul with Jesus in His Agony in the 
Garden. With Preface by the Very Rev. 
A. Wetp, Pro. 8.J. 2nd edit., cloth, 6d.; 
by post, 7d. 

The Countess of Glosswood: a Tale of 
a of the Stuarts. From the French. 
83. 6d. 


“ The tale is well written, and the translation seems 
cleverly done.”—Month. 


Weninger’s Apostolical and Infallible 
Authority of the Pope. 6s. 


Now ready. 

The Evidence for the Papacy as de- 
rived from the Holy Scriptures and from 
Primitive Antiquity. With an Introductory 
Epistle. By the Hon. Cotin Linpsay. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

Now ready, 2 vols., price 48. 

The Agonising Heart: Salvation of the 
Dying, Consolation of the Afflicted. By the 
Rey. Father Bior, Author of “‘ The Agony 
of Jesus.” With approbation of the Bishop 
of Mans. 


Now ready. 
Prayers in Honour of our Lady of Per- 
etual Succour. With Frontispiece. Edited 
to the Redemptorist Fathers. Cloth, 3d. 


Mary in Sorrow and Desolation, Help 
of the Catholic Church. With the Ritual of 
the Confraternity of Our Lady of Dolors. 
Neat cloth, red edges, 1s.; calf, 4s, 


The Psalter; or, Psalms of David in 
English. [New edition in the press. 

Family Devotions (Liturgical) for every 
Day in the Week. Selected from Catholic 
Manuals, ancient and modern. Fep., limp 
cloth, red edges, neat, 2. 


Just published, new vol. of 


Lacordaine’s Conferences, on God. 
Cloth, 6s. 
Also, new edition of the 


Conferences on Jesus Christ. 6s. 


Julia’s Death: a simple and true Ac- 
count of a Catholic Child, 8 years of age. 4d. 


Now ready, New Edition. 


Fabiola; or, the Church of the Cata- 
combs. By the late Cardinal Wiseman. Fep. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, elegant, 4s. 


ns, Oates and Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


Masses for Advent, for Vocal Performance: 
Casali’s Mass of St. Felix, in A. 
Casali’s Mass of St. Victor, in C. 5s. 
Casali’s Mass of St. Bernard (a short Mass) 3s. 6d. 
Crookall’s, John, D.D. (a short Mass). 3s. 6d. 
Palestrina’s Mass, Eterna Christi munera. 3s.6d. 


Motetts for Advent, for Vocal Perform- 
ance :—1. Ad te levavi. 1s.—2. Deus tu con- 
vertens. 1s.—3. Benedixisti Domine. 1s,— 
4. Ave Maria. ls. 

The Month of the Souls in Purgatory. 
By Is. 

Tickets for November and December. 
4d. per Packet. 

Helpers of the Holy Souls. 6d. 

Popular Devotions for November and 
December, in ‘‘PatH To Haven.” New 
edition. 2s, 

Sermons on the Holy Infancy. By 
Jesuit Fathers. Two Parts, 2s. each. 


Sermons for Advent. By the same. 2s. 


Meditations for November and Decem- 
ber. By Sr. ALpHonsus LicvorI. 3s. 6d.; 
cheap edition, 2s. 

Hymns for November and December, 
in “‘ HYMNS FOR THE YEAR.” 3d. ; bound, 5d. 
Music, ls. 

All the Latin Services, with Music, for 
November and December, arranged in an easy 
form for general use, in “ PoputaR CHOIR 
ManvuaL.” Morning, 3s. 6d. ; Evening, 5s. 6d. 
In 1 vol., 10s, 6d. cloth. 


Christmas Devotions: a Popular Service 
of Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers arranged for 
Singing. 2d.—Music for the same. 1s. 6d. 

Hints for Spending the Season of 
Christmas profitably. 

English Hymns for andChrist- 
mas. Full score. 8vo, 6d. 

Novena for the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 1d. 


Motetts for the Immaculate Concep- 
tion: *‘ Tota pulchra:” ‘‘ Diffusa est.” 2s, each. 


for Christmas. With 


Music. 
Adeste Fideles.”’ Four Voices. Ricnarp- 
SON. 2s.—Small Adeste. 1s a dozen. 


** Stars of gl ory, shine more brightly.” 
Christmas Hymn by the Very Rev. Dr. HusEn- 
BETH. Music by WESTLAKE. Well suited for 
Convents and Schools. Price 3d. 


Fr. Faber’s Christmas Song, “ At ony 
Thou art come, little Saviour.” By W. 
SCHULTHES. 2s, 

‘*Dear little One” (Cradle Song). 
ROBERTI. 


Sew, holy Babe.” 


By 
By J. F. Barnerr. 
rest you, me entlemen.”’ 
The old Carol, with its ancinat Melody. 2s. 
Devotions to the Infant Jesus. 2d. 


Mysteries of the Holy Infancy. 6d.; 
eloth, Is, 


KENMARE HISTORICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS, 


Just Pusiisuep. 
The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle 


Ireland, magnificently illustrated, with a tran 
lation of the Ancient Irish Tripartite Life 


the Saint, from a MS. over a thousand yg 
old, Large 4to, 660 pp., 35 magnificent ih 
trations. “Cloth, richly gilt, 303. 


“The Life of St. Patrick is the most valuable a 
quisition to Irish and Catholic literature published; 


this country.”—Freeman’s Journal. 
Catholic Libra 
copy.’’— Tralee Chronicle. 


St. Patrick are added.”"—Er ening Post. 
“ It is this Life, never before fully written for mo 


readers, that Miss Cusack, the nun whose fame aga 


authoress now stands almost too high for enconiy 
has undertaken to recount. 
wonderful success. For all that a graceful and flowy 
pen could do in giving expression to the results of y 
wearied diligence, we were prepared, but we own 
were astonished at the extent of this lady’s scho 
ship.”—Jrish Times. 


“*A special feature, is the translation by Mr. ¥; 


Hennessy, of the Tripartite Life of St. Petrick, ‘ 
high reputatjon is a guarantee that it has been fi 
fully executed.”—Nation. 

‘* Nothing is omitted that could throw light ond 
Life of our Apostle, and the Catholics of Ireland ¢ 
a deep debt of gratitude to the accomplished writer,¥# 
has devoted so much time and labour to so hoy 
cause.”—ccles. Record, 


The Illustrated History of Irelaz 
10th thousand, demy 8vo, 700 pp. ,18s.6d. Clot 
illuminated cover. 


New of Ireland. 
trated, 2s, 


The Catechism of Irish History. 
“Miss Cusack has demonstrated that she posse 
the highest capacity for works of this kind. 
Service Gazette. 
“ Well adapted for a text book of Irish Histo 
Schools and Colleges.”—Educational Times. 


New Publications, now ready. 


Jesus and Jerusalem ; or the Way Ho 
450 pp. 4s. 6d. First volume of a series 
Books for spiritual reading. These vol 
will be published at intervals, uniform ing 
and price. 

The Very Rev. Dr. M‘Carthy, Professor 
Hebrew and Sacred Scriptures in St. Patrid 
College, Maynooth, has most kindly undertaki 
to read the proofs of each volume ; so thatt 
clergy may have confidence in recommendi 
and the laity in reading, the Series. 


vate to the Altar of Mary. Clo 
1s. 6¢ 


The Little Book of the Lovers of 
Heart of Jesus Crucified. Second Editie 
Sixth Thousand. Price 4d. 


The Association of our Lady of 
Sacred Heart, its Origin and Progress, 
Litanies and other Devotions, 6d. 

Visits to the Crib. 4d.; cloth, 1s. 


The Living Crib. 2d. 


can be complete without 


** Several valuable Essays on the early Hymns 
the Irish Church, diocesan arrangements, and religs, 


The execution has been 
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‘BURNS, OATES & CO.’S 
SELECT LIST OF CHEAP STATIONERY, 
svuITeD FoR Rericious CoMMUNITIES. 
it 
tite Ling] Selected Cream Laid Note Paper. Selected Envelopes. 
usand yearg Per Ream s. d 
ficent igs cheaP Cream Laid Note sesseeee 2 0 | B. Good for general use 3 4 
feapest Cream Laid ........... 1 44 C. Fine Cream Laid .... 
io, 2. Good Cream Laid Note ... 2 | D. Cream 
published i 4, A Superior Note 8 8 | E. Superfine Satin Surface ...... 
4 7. Thick Cream Laid Note....... 5 6 | F. Superior “Club Honse” Envelopes ... 12 0 
e withouty 9. Superfine Satin Note .................. 7 0 
13. A New Thick “Club House” Note 10 0 
y mm @ —-- Linear and Fancy Coloured Papers, A variety of Official Blue or Cream Laid 
per 5 6 Envelopes, in all sizes. 
n for médén Envelopes to match, per 100......... 1.0 
fame ag 
r enconiua Mourning Note. Mourning Envelopes. 
has been Per Ream s. 4. Per 100 8. d. 
and Favourite Lined Violet ..............-..- 2 0 | 84, Favourite Lined Violet 0 
We Fine Cream Laid ...... 5 0 | 86. Fine Cream Laid 1 0 
ly’s Superfine Cream Laid..................... 7 | 94. Superior Cream Laid 
. Joynson’s Superfine ................02+++ 8 6 | 98. Extra Thick (Joynson’s) ...............++ 1 8 
by A good Black Bordered, cheap 4 0 A cheap Black Bordered Envelope...... 0 9 
Sean , Extra widths of Border in stock. 
ight on Letter Paper. Foolscap Paper. 
Per Ream s. 4. 
Ontsides: 9 | $7. Good Cream Laid 
WING WOVE 6 0 | 80. Fine Blue Laid 
Irelanig. A Thick Cream Laid....................04- 8 0 | 40. Superfine Cream Laid 
6d. Clo Large Foreign Letter Paper............... 7 0 Ruling, 6d. per Ream extra. 
Foreign Note Paper. Relief Stamping and Die Sinking. 
d. Per Ream s. d. 8. d. 
2. Blue or Cream Wove Thin .............., 5 0 | Crest Engraved, from .........cs:.ccsseseesesees 46 
BM. Quadrile Cream Laid ................6. + 6 9 | Monogram, per letter (to order)............... 2 6 
ory. . Quadrille Small Square ditto ............ 4 6 | Address Dies, from ..... Las dle oebidobsbddts cod 3 0 
he posses Linear Cream or Ee 4 6 | Stamping, per Ream (any colour)............ 40 
nd.”—¢ag Envelopes to match, per 100 ...... ..... 0 10 | Stamping, per 1000 Envelopes (do.) ......... 8 0 
inl (See General Catalogue.) 
Patent Straw Paper, Manuscript Paper. 
i Per Ream s. d. 
Per Ream 8. 4. | Feap. 3 6 
, Superior Quality 2 9 | Ditto, Fine Cream Laid 
volum@Poolscap Folio size 7 0 Ruling, 6d. per Ream ext 
rm in 
gol SCHOOL STATIONERY. 
Patrial Copybooks. _New Ciphering & Manuscript Books. 


Bap. 4to, 24 pp., 10d. ; 36 pp., 1s. 6d. ; 40 pp., | Post 4to, neatly bound in embossed cloth, various 
2s, per dozen. colours, lettered, red edges, containing 124 
lost 4to, 40 pp., 2s. ; 80 pp., 3s. 9d. ; 40 pp., 3s. ; pages of superfine paper, 10s. per doz. 

48 pp., 4s. per dozen. Foolscap 4to, ditto, 166 pages, 10s. per dozen. 
stimates given for the Manufacture of Copy and | Post 4tu, marble sides, 96 pages, 8s, 

Manuscript Books to any pattern or price. 


of Best Welsh Slates. Pens. 
Editiaglard Wood Frames, inside measure. Unframed. Burns, Oates & Co.’s Imperial School 
pet See, Per doz. | Pen, Fine, Med. and Broad Points, made of 
a by 5, 1s. 9d., sell 3d. ..... " p by 5at 10d. the best steel, at 1s. per gross, are much 1, 

of ti 8 by 6, 2s. 6d., ” eee *8 py 6 at - a and highly ap roved uf. 

oss, wigg!0 by 7, 3s. » 5d. ...... *9 by 7 at 1s. 64. | Qiljott’s School Pen, 351 F., 352 M., 

y 8, 40. 3d. Sd. ....<. y 7 at 2s. 4 
‘ N.B, The asterisk (*) denotes the most con- All Gillott’s, tchell’s, Hughes’, 


Perry’s, and other makers’ Pens supplied. 


venient sizes for School use. 


s, Oates and Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Penholders. 


No. 160. Bot teers stained handle, 1s. 3d. 
per gro 
ditto, fluted haudle, steel 
, 1s. 6d. per gross, 
A a eap Penholder, 1s, per gross. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


s. d. 
Pointers, for the “a of Teachers, short,each 0 2 
Do. long each 0 4 
Brown Packing Pages Soatae from per quire 0 8 
Common Whity- -Brown ... per quire, 6d.& 0 8 
Music Paper, 8, 10, or 12 ~~ es, 
om per quire 1 0 
Memorandum Books of all kinds dbbees from 0 1 
Elastic Bands, in boxes, various sizes, from 1 0 
Luggage Labels, cloth, parchment, and 
adhesive. 
Liquid Gum, in bottles, with metal top 
Sealing Wax, red or blaek, second quality, 
perlb 2 6 
Do. do, best do. 3 6 
Best Marking Ink .................. per bottle 1 0 
from per 100 2 0 
Quill Pens in boxes ...6d., 1s., 1s. 6d. and 2 0 
Paper Knives 6d., 1s., and 1 6 
Leads for. Pencils.....................5+- per box 0 6 
Sponge for School use. 
Drawing and Music Books ............... from 0 6 
Drawing Paper and Materials supplied. 
Tissue Paper ............++0... from per quire 0 6 
Good Lead Pencils... per doz., 9d., 1s. and 1 6 
Blotting Books ... 6d., 1s., 2s., 2s. 6d. and 3 0 
Slate Pencils............ per 1000, 2s, 8d. and 4 6 
Atlases of al] kinds ..,..............00000 from 0 6 
Prepared Chalk............ per gross, ls. and 1 6 
Lady’s Card Plate and 100 Cards ............ 4 6 
100 Cards from Plate, Gentleman’s 2 0 
Do. do. 2 6 


Illustrated Note Paper. 


Various desigtis: Madonna and Child, Immac- 
culate Conception, Sacred Heart, Agnus Dei, &c. 
These are neatly engraved on superfine paper, 
andin great demand. Sample packets, containing 
20 or more various, including Crosses and Reli- 
on Monograms, will, on receipt of six stam 
forwarded to any part of England or Ireland. 
Per Quire % d. 


Ink Wells. 
Per doz. s. d 
Thick Glass Ink Wells 
Porcelain Ink Wells, covered top ........... 1 8 
A variety of Ink Wells, Earthenware, &c., from 
8d. per doz. 


Black Boards. 


Tn all the usual sizes, from 3s. 6d. to 11. 
Mounted on eee f swing stand, plain, from 
each 
Ruled with Music Staves, or Single Lines, to order 


Ink. 

Burns, Oates & Co.’s Jet. Black 
for the use of Schools, quality, 3s. 
gallon. This Ink is made from the best m 
rial, and retains its colour for any leng 
time. 4-pints, 6d. ; pints, 9d. ; quarts, 1s. 


STATIONERY, &c. 


School Maps on Rollers. 


Irish Board, Globular World, 21s. ; Mercator, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, &c., 4 ft. 
by ft. 8 in., 16s 

JOHNSTONE’S, the Two Hemispheres, 
Asia, &e., 4 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 6 in., 11s. ; Sma 
Series, 2 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 3in., 6s. 

PHILIP’s Larger Series, 5 ft. 8 i in, by 4 ft. ¢ 
16s.; Smaller, 3 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., 7a 


each. 
Separate Maps of any Country, coloured or J 
from 2d. each. : 


Abaci. 


12 by 10, 2s. 6d.; 17 by 16, 4s, 9d. ; 20 byl 
és. 4d. ; 23 by 20, 7s. each. 
23 by 20, mounted on strong Swing Stand, 12s9 


Note Paper, 
With Crosses, Monograms. 
Maltese and Latin Crosses; Latin Cross e 
cled with Crown of Thorns ; Monogram M, 
M and Coronet; Cross with motto, ‘ Pax.’ 
Per Quire sj 
Plain : Queen’s or 8VO SiZ@ 
Coloured : (to suit subject), do. do. ...... 
Envelopes to match, plain, per 100 ......... 
Do. do. coloured, do. ......... 


Ebony Rulers. 
RounpD. 


Green, 9-in., .3s,; 12-in., 4s. ;..15-in., 6s. 
18-in., 8s. per doz. 

Black, 9-in., 5s.; 12-in., 68.; 15-in., 9s. 
18-in., 12s. per doz. 

Cheap flat Rulers, at 1s. 6d. per doz. 


Easels, 
Hard wood, folding, plain, from 2s. 9d. to 6s. 


each, 
With Sliding Bar for Maps, from 7s, 9d. each 


School Globes. 


9 inches in diameter, stained wood, three-leg 
frames, and brass meridians, 3/. 9s. per pai 

12 inches in diameter, mahogany frames, b 
meridians, 4/. per pair. 

18 inches in ‘diameter, stained wood frames, b 
meridians, 7s. per pair. 

9-inch Quadrant of Altitude, for 9-inch Globe, 

12-inch do. do.,  12-in. do. 3s. 

18-inch do. do.,  18-in. do. 5s, 


India Rubber. 


Vulcanised Rubber, 2s. per lb. 
Patent Rubber, 3s. 4d, per 1b. 
Native Rubber, per Ib. (varies in price.) — 
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ST. JOSEPILTS 


ATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 


TO FIVE O'CLOCK. 


OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN 


TERMS. 


I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 


Two Shillings ............ 1 Vol. at a time for a Month. 
Six Shillings for One Quarter. 
for Half a Year. 
for Half a Year. 
for a Year. 
One Guinea for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. ¥ for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depots in 
town or country)...... 25 Vols. for a Year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—t Vol. at a time. 


Half a Guinea 


III. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Pooks can be hanged y 7 hree Days. 


JANUARY, 1871. 


Mercer’s Journal of the Waterloo Campaign. 
Malet’s Overthrow of the German Coniederacy. 
Phineas Finn, by Anthony Trollope. 
The Pardon of Guincamp. 
Rio’s Epilogue a l’ Art Chrétien. 
Champagny, Les Césars du 3me Siecle. 
Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, by Stewart Rose. 
Hergenrother’s Anti-Janus (translated). 
Legends of our Lady and the Saints. 
The Population of an Old Pear Tree. 
Von Sybel’s French Revolution. 
Kaye’s Sepoy Rebellion. 
The Paradise of B.rds, 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent. 
i Essays on Miracles. 
We Girls, by the author of Gayworthys. 


Archbishop Manning’s Pastoral on the Vatican | 
Council. 

_ | Maguire’s Pontificate of Pius the Ninth. | 
“i Household Stories from the Land of Hofer. 
Kennedy’s Fireside Stories of Ireland. | 
Bulwer’s Life of Lord Palmerston. 
O’Flanagan’s Lives of the Irish Chancellors. 

Lord Stanhope’s Reign of Queen Anne. 
Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations. 
Footprints of Famous Men in Cornwall. 
§ The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
Falsely True, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
Sir Harry Hotspur, by Anthony Trollope. 
Hawthorne’s English Note Books. 
Autobiography of a Rejected MS. 
Meade’s Ride through New Zealand. 


** The Catalogue being out of Print, a new and enlarged Edition is in preparation. 
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THE MONTH. 


JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 1871. 


ARTICLES, &c. :— 

1. Prus THE SEVENTH AND Pius THE NINTH. 

2. By THE SEa-sHORE. Ay IV. £. 

3. PAGAN INSCRIPTIONS AND CHRISTIAN CEMETERIFS. 

4. CATHOLIC INTERESTS AND THE LATE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. II.—-The 

Priscn Ministers Act Committee. 

THE ‘THEOLOGY OF THE PARABLES. By the Rev. Heary F. Coleridge. 
“Vipimus STELLAM Fyus.” 
. How “ History” IS WRITTEN. 
THe Ecuipse Expepirion. the Rev A. Weld. 
g. Warrep Sreps. Sy L. 

Chapter XXIX.—A Secret and a Promise. 
XXX.—Reginald Amyot. 


” 

‘i XXX1.—An Evening with Mrs. Shackelrammer. 
XXXII.—Gerald and Amy. 

» NXXIII.—Margaret’s Letter. 

XNXXIV.— Words with Wings. 

XXXV.— Tidings from Hurst- Gate. 


REVIEWS :— 

1. Archbishop Manning on the Vatican Council. 

2. Popular Tales of the Aryan Nations. 

3. A French Account of our Higher Education. 

4. Rossi’s Bullettino di Archzlogia. 

5. The Pontificate of Pius the Ninth. By J. F. Maguire, M.P. 

:— 

1. Father Kaulen on the Vulgate.—2. A Ride through the Disturbed Districts of 
New Zealand. By Lieut. the Hon. Herbert Meade, R.N.- - 3. Professor 
Robertson’s Translation of Anti-Janus..-4. Other Worlds than Ours. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S.---5. We Girls. By Adeline J. D. Witney.-- 
6. Anthony Trollope’s Sir Harry Hotspur.— 7. Mr. Weatherly’s Poems.— 
8. Father Kirchheim’s Collection of Concordats.— 9. Father Schneider’s 
Manual for Priests.—10. The Kingly Office of the Church. By Dr. Todd.— 
11. History of the Foundation of the Order of the Visitation.—12. A Pictorial 
New Testament. — 13. A Pictorial Life of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. H. 
Formby.—14. Anglican Friends in Council. —15. Lilia, or the Test.—16. The 
Two Crowns.—17. La Chiusura delle Scuole del Collegio Romano.—18. The 
Catholic Directory.—19. The Catholic Calendar. 

ForEIGN Periopicats :— The Pope and Modern Europe. (From the Aatholic.) 


All Advertisements to be sent to the Office, 50, South Street, Grosv¢hor Square, W. 


*,* The Eleven Volumes forming the First Series of the MONTH may 
now be had, in Cloth, price £4 8s. A few copies only remain. 

Single Volumes can be had separately (except Vols. I, I1I., and IV.), 
price 8s. a Volume. Covers for Binding can also be had at the Publishers, 
price 2s. 


PRINTED BY JAMES STANLEY, ROEHAMPTON, 
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